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Compensating Changes 





AULTY emphasis has been placed 

upon the swift rate of progress 

that has characterized chemical 
development since the World War. 
Chemical operations, always mysteri- 
ous to the lay man, have roused his 
suspicion, and the notion that chem- 
ical progress is a dangerous destroyer 
of values has of late spread widely. 


LL progress is destructive. Every 
improvement means a replacement. 
The destruction of the indigo planta- 
tions by the synthetic dysetuff is only 
a little more dramatic, because of its 
speedy accomplishment, than the ban- 
ishment of the horse from our city 
streets or the passing of clipper ships 
from the high seas. Moreover, there 
is almost always a curious compensa- 
tion in chemical improvements, a trans- 
fer of values, a change in uses. 


A GENERATION ago the petroleum in- 

dustry had for its chief product 
kerosene, replaced to illuminating gas, 
in turn largely replaced by electricity. 
But these replacements have each been 


followed by substitutions that have 
made the petroleum and the gas indus- 
tries greater than ever. Celluloid, 


sorely beset by a half dozen other plas- 
tics, has lost many of its markets, only 
to find a new and fast growing field in 
the manufacture of laminated glass. 
Carbon in the automobile batteries dis- 
appeared with the coming of the mag- 
neto, to find a new place in the radio, 
only again to be driven out by direct 
connection, and again to find a new use 
in the carbo-electrons of the talking 
pictures. 


(y* of the most distinguishing char- 

acteristics of chemical progress is 
its ceaseless searching for better and 
cheaper materials. Every new chemi- 
cal development opens anew the vast 
and complicated problem of raw ma- 
terials and by-products. The result is 
a constant shifting and switching of 
markets; but the closing of one outlet 
is usually accompanied by the dis- 
covery of some other field of consump- 
tion, and rapid as these changes appear 
to the outsider they seldom come so un- 
heralded that the alert chemical manu- 
facturer cannot anticipate them. Nat- 
ural products are replaced in toto by 
chemical substitutes; but within the 
chemical field proper such. revolutions 
always result in a net gain to the in- 
dustry. 
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SOUTH ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES KEEN manufacturer is constantly on the watch for ways to better his 
Scenic grandeur and curiosities of nature reputation; and he always looks first for good basic material. 
. rich mineral deposits ... . vast 


agricultural possibilities, now being real- 
ized with irrigation. The South Rocky 
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“American” Alcohol is already a factor in many recognized products; and its 


Mountain States are a majestic invita 


tion to industry! 


exceptional purity wins new users every day. 


And “American” Alcohol has accepted 
this invitation, by lecating plants ucarbp. Strategically located plants and warehouses make “American” readily available, 


Plants: 
Pekin, Ill. 
Gretna, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sausalito, Cal. 


Solvents and Plasticizers manufactured by the KESSLER CHEMICAL CORPORATION a subsidiary of 


Ethyl Acetate Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec. Amyl Acetate Amyl Propionate Butyl Propionate Butyl Butyrate Ethyl Lactate 


Butyl Alcohol, Sec. Amyl Alcohol 


Dibutyl Phthalate Dibutyl Tartrate Triacetine Special Solvents and Plasticizers 


to those who require a clear, colorless, odorless Alcohol. 


AMERICAN 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL 


CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 







AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 


Butyl Stearate Refined Fusel Oil Dimethyl Phthalate Diethyl Phthalate Diamyl Phthalate 
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Investment Apropos of the recent flur- 
Information *Y in chemical securities, 

some most amazing state- 
ments have eminated from the so-called finan- 
cial authorities touching upon the plans, poli- 
cies, and future earnings of leading companies 
in the chemical industry. To those ‘‘in the 
know’’ these are sufficiently amusing to deserve 
quotation. 

For example, the Van Strum Financial 
Service, who for a paltry sum of $76.56 a year 
will supply inquiring investors with “inside 
information” sent via air mail, said in their 
Bulletin No. 855: 


Commercial Solvents also bas a new acetic plant under 
construction which will permit further substantial savings, 
for acetic acid is an important raw material in the production 
of butanol. Formerly, necessary supplies of butanol were 
purchased from other producers. Now the company will 
not only produce its own supply, but will manufacture it by 
a new process which will afford further savings. 


On February 20th last, the Wall Street 
Journal suddenly went bullish on the fertilizer 
industry, supporting its position with the fol- 
lowing remarkable logic: 


Improvement in fertilizer shares is due to the fact that 
the selling season is about to open. Although some sections 
of the country will not be buying as much fertilizer this 
season as in the past few years, activities of fertilizer people, 
particularly the American Agricultural Chemical Co., will 
make for larger use in parts of the country which have only 
been sparsely fertilized. Furthermore the lower costs of 
materials will make for enhanced profits for the plant food 
companies. The fact that Muscle Shoals may soon be manu- 
facturing synthetic nitrates in competition with other com- 
panies will greatly help the fertilizer companies who have to 
buy this commodity for their mixing. 


All this is very comical: but it has its tragic 
side. What the public—especially the invest- 
ing public—thinks about the chemical indus- 
try is a matter of serious concern not only to 
the industry, but to the future chemical 
development of the country. For better or 
worse, the chemical industry has transferred 
its ownership to thousands of scattered in- 
dividuals, and the capital for its future ex- 
pansions must come from the funds of the 
multitude. 

Moreover, it is dangerously easy to purvey 
misinformation in palatable form about chem- 
icals, and there is already a quite general mis- 
understanding of chemical functions and chem- 
ical operations. Accordingly, erroneous con- 
clusions are very apt to be drawn, as we have 
recently seen in the case of the decline in 
alkali prices. Within the month a prominent 
financial writer has for this reason, warned his 
readers that Union Carbide profits would be 
seriously affected, and the same opinion was 
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stoutly held about the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany by a delightful young lady who visited 
us recently with a commission to ‘‘write up 
Dow for Fortune.” The enormity of Dow’s 
alkali losses doubtless seemed the greater to 
her, since, while she has heard of bromine, 
she had no knowledge whatever of calcium 
chloride, phenol, or carbon tetrachloride. 
The analyst of one of the well known Wall 
Street houses called us on the telephone only 
last week and asked what factors are unfavor- 
able to the business of one of the alcohol 
companies as he was dashing off a review of 
its position and all he could think of was the 
curtailment of lacquer consumption in the 
motor field. 


One is sorely tempted to believe that in some 
cases of this sort—and they might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied—a little fancy guile is 
mixed with much of this plain ignorance. 
This is, of course, the gravest danger. Nothing 
could be worse for the chemical companies 
than to acquire the reputation that would soon 
be won, if their securities become favorites for 
unscrupulous manipulation. And unfortu- 
nately we must admit that they do lend them- 
selves to all this sort of thing. 





Now 
Embargoes 


Our present legislative de- 
mentia is indulging in de- 
mands for embargoes. Agita- 
tion is rife for import prohibition of manganese, 
oils, wood pulp and copper. Various reasons 
are assigned by the advocates of such drastic 
action based either on humanitarian or strictly 
economic considerations. Supporters of such 
action present a plausible plea, one that is 
likely to sway many. Before we establish a 
precedent, no matter how pressing the prob- 
lems that call for solution, let us look further 
than the length of our nose. Our present 
tariff is far from popular in foreign countries 
and embargoes would certainly not improve 
the present antagonism. No matter how 
justified such action on, let us say, manganese, 
would be, it would constitute a powerful 
weapon in unscrupulous hands bent on the 
elimination entirely of foreign competition. 
We cannot very gracefully swallow our former 
objections voiced at a time when foreign 
countries a few years back were attempting 
just this very thing. Let us not permit our 
tested theories of protection to become polluted 
with arguments on embargoes. If manganese, 
or oil, or copper need protection then let these 
industries attack the problem by the open and 
accepted method. 
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Sugar and Whether you choose to call it 
Research O©Verproduction_ or undercon- 
sumption, the plain un- 
varnished fact is that we have an over-supply 
of practically every commodity of any im- 
portance. Nor is the situation likely to change 
in the near future. We have made a number 
of attempts in the past to regulate output and 
each have ignominiously failed. Under the 
impetus of the present world-wide curtailment 
of consumption we are witnessing further at- 
tempts in tin, oil, sugar, and other similar 
attempts will doubtless be bravely essayed. 
As long as human nature remains what it 1s, 
there is no effective permanent solution of the 
problem along these lines. But human in- 
genuity will solve what human nature cannot 
accomplish. 

Just as we are on the threshold of momen- 
tous discoveries in the use of high pressures so 
will even greater discoveries be made along 
the lines of fermentation. Such raw com- 
modities as sugar and corn can be profitably 
exploited through the aid of the research 
chemist. What has been done with corn can 
be furthered, and in all probability sugar offers 
much the same possibilities. At least, if one 
tenth the effort that is being expended in fore- 
ing restriction, were made by the sugar pro- 
ducers towards fostering the development of 
commercial uses of sugar involving large 
tonnages, the result would be startling. It is 
encouraging to hear that such an attempt is 
at last under way. It should have been 
started, however, when sugar producers were 


the envy of the rest of the world. But after. 


all, very few of us prepare for adversity while 
we are pleasantly suffering from too much 
opulence. 





Muscle Shoals 
Patents 


After all the discussion 
that the latest Muscle 
Shoals Bill has inspired, it 
would be but a waste of our readers’ time to 
point out again the follies and injustices with 
which this legislative iniquity was loaded 
down by a Congress already famous for its 
greed and bad judgment. 

But there are some broader implications 
in one of that Bill’s most thoroughly objec- 
tionable features which bring once more to the 
foreground the dangers that lurk in our grow- 
ing disrespect for patent rights. The proposal 
to give to the operator of the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate plant free access to any patent useful 
in the fixation of nitrogen was an obvious sop 
to bidders. From the practical point of view 
something of the sort is plainly needed to give 
the plant even a semblance of economical 
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operation. Yet this provision of the Bill is a 
ruthless cancellation of the contract between 
patentee and the United States Government 
and makes possible a lawless confiscation of 
private property. 

It needs but a couple of laws with such a 
provision as this to put our patent laws 
straight in the Volstead class. Already the 
security afforded a patentee is little enough 
when in only fifteen per cent of the patent 
cases which reach the Supreme Court and 
involve real questions of fact, has the patent 
in litigation been sustained. Already we see 
more patents taken out for the avowed purpose 
of “causing trouble” than for the ‘‘advance- 
ment of the arts and sciences,’ which the 
Patent Law quaintly sets up as its purpose. 
Already we see patent rights pooled, not to 
further the practical working of new processes, 
but for the ulterior motive of competitive 
advantage. 

Dr. Grovesnor, in our issue of exactly two 
years ago, put his finger on these sore spots in 
the patent situation and diagnosed the diseases 
bred from these nasty centers of infection. 
The germs appear to be incubating very nicely 
and to have spread their contagion widely. 





Quotation Marks 


Chemical manufacture has had to live down an 
unjustly acquired reputation as an especially hazard- 
ous occupation. Gradually we are building up a back- 
ground of safety experience to prove that accident 
prevention in the chemical industry is not different 
fundamentally from that in other industries.—Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering. 


Somebody summed it up in a bright comment by 
saying: ‘‘These depressions find the average man in 
possession of two suits of clothes. So the duration of 
a depression is measured by the life of two pairs of 
pants.”’—Bruce Barton Ad-vents. 





Fifteen Years Ago 
(From our issues of March, 1916) 


Boyer-Kienle Co., New York is organized to conduct a broker- 
age business at 25 West Broadway. 

Daniel Baugh, for many years prominent in fertilizer circles, 
dies on March 2nd, aged 85 years old. 

C. R. Delong is appointed director of the chemical section of 
the Tariff Commission in place of Dr. Grinnell Jones who remains 
in an advisory capacity. 

Chemist Club (N. Y.) offers sale of bonds to club members to 
finance purchase of additional property. 

Dow Chemical Co., announces the production of ethylene 
glycol and dichloroacetic acid, the first plant in America to suc- 
cessfully undertake their manufacture. 

William 8S. Gray & Co., lease space in the new Canadian Pacific 
Building on Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Potash 





Can the United States Free Itself of 


OTASH imports into the United 
States in 1913 totaled 255,100 
tons expressed in terms of po- 

tassium oxide. The bulk of these im- 
ports came from Germany. A large 
portion found its way to American 
soil as a plant food chiefly in the cot- 
ton and tobacco-producing areas, 
With the outbreak of the War im- 
ports experienced a marked decline 
and by 1918 had virtually ceased. The 
emergency character of the situation 
thus created was reflected in an in- 
crease of approximately elevenfold in 
the price of potassium salts during the 
period from 1915 to 1917. To meet 
this emergency an American potash 
industry was called into being. 

The American war-born industry 
resorted to a variety of sources in its 
search for commercial potash. Giant 
seaweed on the Pacific coast, lake 
brines in California and Nebraska, 
cement-mill and blast-furnace dust 
all were made to yield potash in com- 
mercial quantities. But these indus- 


Foreign Dependence? 


(Part I.) 


By George Ward Stocking* 





Professor Stocking is one of the 
foremost American authorities 
on potash. In the summer of 
1929 he spent several months in 
Germany and France investi- 
gating at first hand conditions 
abroad. In this, the first of 
three articles, he reviews the 
foreign situation. The other 
two are devoted to develop- 
ments in the United States. We 
believe these articles to be the 
most comprehensive review of 
the international potash situa- 
tion yet to be published in this 
country. 


to survive in competition with foreign 
potash. Despite its achievement in 
this regard, however, the Searles Lake 
industry offers no great promise of 
freeing the United States from de- 
pendence upon foreign potash as 
the major source of supply. From a 
business view-point, its capacity to 
produce potash seems to be limited by 
its ability to dispose of its by-product, 
borax. Although the market for that 
product will in all probability ex- 
perience expansion with the passing of 
time, it can searcely be expected to 
expand with sufficient rapidity to en- 
able the Searles Lake enterprise to 
supply all the potash that America 
will need. 

The recent discovery of deposits of 
polyhalite in the Permian salt beds of 
West Texas and of sylvinite in south- 
eastern New Mexico in what are be- 
lieved to be commercial quantities and 
the entrance of private capital into 
both these fields for purposes of com- 
mercial exploitation are thought to 


tries, war-babies as they were, have 
succumbed for the most part to the more mature, more 
strongly entrenched and more richly endowed foreign 
industry. The outstanding exception to this gen- 
eralization is afforded by the American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation, which operates with the salt 
brines of Searles Lake, California, as its raw material 
and produces potassium chloride as a major product 
and borax as a by-product. Producing as it did the 
greater portion of the 66,070 short tons of domestic 
potash consumed for fertilizer in the United States in 
1928 out of a total consumption of 370,400 tons, this 
concern has given convincing evidence of its capacity 


*Professor of Economics, University of Texas 
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give promise of meeting in large part 
the domestic deficiency in the supply of potash. This 
promise of American independence of foreign potash 
makes appropriate a consideration of the develop- 
ments in the foreign industry since the War and of its 
competitive strength. With this topie the present 
article will deal. In subsequent articles more detailed 
attention will be given to the prospects of a potash 
industry based on the potash deposits found in the 
Permian salt beds of the Southwest and to the prob- 
lems which such an industry may encounter. 
Although foreign potash put the young American 
industry on the run with the resumption of imports 
following the War, nevertheless the close of the War 
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Potash storehouse in Antwerp, Courtesy Berliner Tageblatt 


found the German industry in a sadly demoralized 
state. The extent of its demoralization can best be 
pictured, perhaps, by the presentation of a few perti- 
nent statistical facts. In 1913, 164 shafts designed for 
the mining of potash were available for operation in 
Germany, including those of Alsace. At the close of 
1920 the number of completed shafts in German ter- 
ritory alone totaled 201. The sale of German potash 
salts in 1913 amounted to 1,110,369 metric tons of 
K.O as compared with a total of 923,657 tons in 1920. 
This represented a decline in the average sales per 
shaft from 6,770 tons in 1913 to 4,559 tons in 1920. 
Despite a marked decline in output and an increase in 
capacity, the number of workers in the potash industry 
(and the closely allied salt industry) had increased 
from 32,258 in 1913 to 51,426 in 1920. 


War Breaks German Monopoly 


Moreover, individual mines and the industry at 
large were suffering from a shortage of capital and 
from deterioration of equipment. 
manned, under-equipped 


They were over- 
and under-operated. <A 
situation distracting from an industrial point of view 
had become distressing from the business viewpoint 
as a result of the breaking of the German world 
monopoly in potash production through the loss of 
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Alsace-Lorraine and the consequent separation of 
some of the richest of the German potash deposits. 
With such vigor had the French mines attacked the 
world market that although the German mines in the 
lost territory had produced but 58,000 metric tons of 
potash in 1913, the French output in 1920 from the 
same area totaled 192,480 metric tons. 


How German Industry Developed 


To understand the post-War demoralization in the 
German potash industry, attention must be given to 
the system of control under which it had developed. 
German potash is found as water-soluble salts, for the 
most part as potassium chloride, deposited in the 
ancient Zechstein sea which covered central Germany 
in geologic ages long gone by. In contrast with the 
American system of mineral ownership, property 
rights to sub-surface minerals in Germany (save in the 
province of Hannover) belong to the various German 
states. It was not until 1865 that the German States 
under the leadership of Prussia took the first step in 
throwing their mineral resources open to unrestricted 
private exploitation. A few years earlier, in 1861, 
potash had been discovered near Stassfurt in a mine 
sunk by the Prussian fise in a search for more abun- 
dant supplies of salt, the production of which was then 
a State monopoly. By this time the need of fertilizers 
on German soil had been recognized and a technique 
was readily forthcoming for the refining of the so- 
called ‘‘abraumsalz,”’ at first disposed of as a waste 
product on the hillsides adjacent to the salt mines. 
Before the end of 1862 the Duchy of Anhalt had com- 
pleted an additional shaft for the mining of potash. 
For thirteen years thereafter the potash business 
remained an enterprise of the State. 

Following the revision of the Prussian mining laws, 
which threw open to private exploitation the mineral 
resources of the State, private capital entered upon an 
energetic search for potash deposits. By 1875 a 
private concern had completed a shaft for the mining 
of potash salts, and two years later a second privately- 
owned mine was in operation. Competition between 
the two State works and the private works resulted 
in a demoralization of the market in potash salts with 
the result that under the leadership of the Prussian 
fise the four works entered upon an agreement in 1879 
under the terms of which the total production of 
potash was limited, the price of potash salts increased 
by some 25 per cent, and the market allocated among 
the four concerns. This agreement marked the forma- 
tion of the first fiseus potash eartel. From this date 
until the passage of the Potash Law of 1910, with minor 
interruptions, the German potash industry functioned 
under the guidance of a monopoly control of the volun- 
tary cartel type. The major functions of the cartel 
were restriction of output, allocation of total produc- 
tion among the constituent members of the syndicate, 
and determination by the syndicate of the prices at 
which the various potash salts could be marketed. In 
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brief, competition in the sale of potash salts was com- 
pletely eliminated. Although cartel administration 
of the industry involved concentration of control over 
matters of output and price, it did not carry with it 
concentration of production, nor did it set up any 
check on new capacity. On the contrary, each sepa- 
rate constituent of the cartel remained a separate, 
independent unit for operating and business purposes. 
The speculative character of potash production, the 
promise of rich reward which it offers to those who 
may find deposits of richer character or greater ac- 
cessibility, coupled with the monopolistic nature of 
the prices at which the product was marketed, served 
to bring into the industry a tremendous supply of new 
capital during the period from 1890 until the beginning 
of the World War. 


Five Years of the Syndicate 


By 1909 there were 53 mines possessing quotas for 
the mining of potash, allotted to them by the syndi- 
eate. By 1910 the number of quota-bearing shafts 
had grown to 62. With an increase in the number of 
quota-bearing shafts, the syndicate experienced greater 
difficulty in maintaining its existence. New mines 
meant a demand on the syndicate for production 
quotas and a decrease in the quotas of those mines 
already in operation. It was with difficulty that the 
syndicate agreement of 1904 had been renewed. In- 
ability to agree on the size of quotas to be allotted to 
the constituent members resulted in the temporary 
breakdown of the syndicate upon the expiration in 
1909 of the five-year agreement of 1904. Failure to 
renew the syndicate resulted in the making of con- 
tracts by several of the former leading syndicate 
members with the major American purchasers for the 
delivery of large amounts of potash at prices from 
18 to 49 per cent below previously prevailing syndicate 
prices. Monopoly in the sale of German potash 
products was thereby temporarily broken. 


State Assumes Control 


The outcome of this development was the passage 
by the German Imperial Government of the Potash 
Law of 1910 and the bringing of the industry under 
definite State control. Briefly, the law provided for 
the organization of a syndicate, membership in which 
from a practical viewpoint was compulsory. The new 
syndicate was to function as a regulator of price and 
an allocator of production as had the syndicate of old. 
Allocation of output was to be on a basis of capacity 
to produce. Aside from preservation of the monopoly 
conditions under which German potash entered into 
the world markets, the major consequence of the law 
of 1910 seems to have been a tremendous increase in 
capacity. Production in 1910 had been distributed 
among 62 different mines. As previously stated, by 
1913 there were 164 quota-bearing shafts in existence. 
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By 1920 that number had increased to 201, despite the 
loss of 17 shafts to France through 
Alsace. 

Aside from its effect on price, the economic con- 
sequences of pre-War cartel control, permitting as it 
did entrance into the industry of all those attracted by 
its speculation problems, seem to have been an in- 
crease in capacity far beyond the demands of the 
market, the perpetuation of an inefficient and ob- 
solescent technique in the mining and refining of 
potash salts, and the continuance of production from 
deposits inferior in their chemical composition and 
potash content. In short, the major effect seems to 
have been an increase in the cost of production, an 
increase which, though it cannot be accurately 
measured, seems to have been of no insignificant pro- 
portions. Between 1900 and 1920 the number of 
quota-bearing mines increased with greater rapidity 
than did the market for potash salts. The inevitable 
consequence was a decrease in the average scale of 
operations on the part of the producing mines. With 
production scattered over a large numberof units and 


the cession of 


with average production on the decline, there was 
little incentive to adopt improvements in mining and 
refining methods the profitability of which depended 
upon large-scale output. 
potash industry was composed of a large number of 
small, inefficient units. Nevertheless, prices of a 
monopoly nature, coupled with the speculative charac- 


As a result, the German 























Plant of the Berlepsch-Mayback Mine near Stassfurt, Germany. 
Left to right, superintendent of the mine, the author and 
a representative of the Syndicate 
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ter of the industry, made it an attractive field for new 
capital. That capital flowed in with vigor and 
abandon is evidenced by the increase in production 
capacity, as set forth above. 

In these developments lay the basic causes of the 
demoralization under which the German potash indus- 
try suffered at the close of the War. Since that time 
German industry at large has undergone a reorganiza- 
tion of such thorough and comprehensive character 
that it has appropriately been designated as ‘“‘the new 
industrial revolution.”’ In the forefront of those 
German industries which have experienced the in- 
vigorating touch of Germany’s program for the 
“rationalization” of her industrial life stands potash. 


Reorganization of the Industry 


Although the first official steps towards reorganiza- 
tion of the German potash industry were taken under 
the leadership of the Socialists shortly after their 
advent to power, the movement was carried forward 
with the assistance and under the guidance of the 
business men whose property rights were at stake. 
The Law for the Regulation of the Potash Industry, 
enacted April 24, 1919, by a Socialist government in 
accordance with the more general provisions of the 
Socialization Law of March 23, 1919, together with 
the subsequent regulations for carrying the law into 
effect, provided for the creation of the Potash Council 
consisting of representatives of the owners of potash 
mines, of the laborers in the potash industry and 
industries whose raw materials were secured from the 
potash industry, representatives of the consumers of 





Underground transportation system in the Berlepsch mine at a 
depth of 406 meters 


potash, and technical experts. This board was de- 
signed to act as a sort of parliament for the potash 
industry. In practice, its major function has been the 
regulation of potash prices, subject to the veto of the 
Minister of Economics. More important as a factor in 
placing the potash industry on a higher plane of 
economic efficiency were those requirements of the 
law of 1919, together with its subsequent amendments, 
which provided for the abandonment of inefficient 
mines upon order of the Potash Examining Board, a 
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board subsidiary to the Council created under the law 
of 1919. As it has worked out in practice, no mines 
have been closed under compulsion. Abandonment of 
mines has taken place through the transfer of pro- 
duction quotas from the less efficient mines to the 
more efficient mines. The machinery for the transfer 
of quotas had been created by the combination move- 
ment which had manifested itself even before the out- 
break of the War, a movement which was greatly 
accelerated during the period of the depreciation of 
the mark between 1919 and the autumn of 1923 and 
has continued apace until about 1928. 





Underground loading and transporting of potash salts by means 
of the shaker-conveyor 


The effectiveness with which the movement has 
been carried forward is indicated by a brief résumé of 
a few statistical facts. At the beginning of the War 
the industry was under the control of 11 independent 
companies and 33 concerns each, representing a com- 
bination of two or more units. The largest of these 
combinations controlled but 9% per cent of the total 
output. By 1928, however, three concerns controlled 
81 per cent of the production, and rumors were current 
of the consolidation of these three into a single trust 
which would absorb the remaining 19 per cent of out- 
put under state and independent control. 


Decrease in Number of Mines 


Theoretically, the law of 1919 provided for the sale 
on the open market of production quotas of those 
works which proposed to close down permanently. In 
practice, quotas have been transferred for the most 
part within the combinations which have come to 
dominate the industry. Concentration of control, in 
brief, has brought with it concentration of output. 
The more uneconomic mines have been abandoned 
permanently, their right to produce potash under the 
quotas allotted them under the syndicate organization 
having been transferred to more efficient mines. So 
rapidly had this movement progressed that between 
1921 and 1928 the number of mines in operation de- 
creased from 155 to 60. 

Such concentration of output has made possible the 
introduction of improved methods of production. Men 
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have given way to machines; machines have been 
perfected and enlarged. Transportation facilities for 
hauling salts from the face of the underground de- 
posits to the main shaft have been extended and 
improved. The cable-drawn wagons have given way 
to the electric locomotive, and the shaker-conveyor 
has in many cases been substituted for the mine 
wagon with a consequent reduction in labor and cost 
of loading. In other mines hand loading has been 
completely superseded by the introduction of the simple 
device of the self-loading, electrically propelled scraper. 














Plant of the Berlepsch-Mayback Potash Mine near 
Stassfurt, Germany 


The Wintershall concern with 39 per cent of the total 
production is now loading 85 per cent of its output 
mechanically. Backfilling, previously a matter of 
mine wagons hand-filled with refuse from the factory, 
has given way in the Hannover district to the so- 
called Spulversatz, by means of which the semi-liquid 
factory refuse is pumped into the empty chambers. 
Not only is labor thereby eliminated, but once the 
gob hardens, supporting pillars can be pulled and the 
mine thus completely stripped of its potash salts. In- 
creased output has called for more power and has 
necessitated the installation of larger electric units, 
but these, once installed, have meant cheaper power 
through lower cost per unit of capacity. These 
numerous developments are reflected in an increase in 
KO output per man per shift of from .198 tons to .417 
tons between 1924 and 1928. 


Progress in Refining 


Similar progress has been made in the mechanical 
processes of refining the crude salts. The raw salts 
consist of sylvinite (KCl, NaCl), hartsalz (NaCl, 
KCl, MgSO,, H.O), and ecarnallite (KCI, MgClo, 
6H.O). For the concentration and separation of the 
potassium chloride in the raw salts, 75 refining plants 
were in operation in 1921. By 1928 this number had 
been reduced to 31. This has meant an increase in 
the average amount of raw salts handled per factory 
per year from 92,500 long tons to 327,500 long tons. 
Large-scale operations have virtually forced the intro- 
duction of improved methods. Large-scale production 
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is made possible by and likewise necessitates a co- 
ordination of processes—literally, a flow of materials 
from their raw state to the finished form. The old 
refining process was characterized by starts and 
stops; the new, by continuity. At every stage of the 
refining process lost motion has been eliminated, and 
machines have driven out the handworker. The 
major processes involved are the dissolution of the 
salts, the crystallization of the potassium chloride and 
its drying for sackage, shipment or bulk storage. 
Formerly the crude salts to be dissolved were dumped 
into dissolving kettles which, after dissolution of the 
salts, were emptied to be refilled with liquor and salts. 
The newer process is continuous, the salts and the dis- 
solving liquor entering from opposite ends of the 
dissolving tank or trough and then mixed by means of 
a revolving screw which likewise pushes the undis- 
solved residue to the discharge outlet of the tank. 
The old process could handle about 300 long tons of 
crude salt per day. The newer process does the same 
work in little more than an hour. Under the old proe- 
ess, crystallization took place by cooling in vats 
emptied by hand at the close of the process, which 
involved from two to four days. Here again the 
newer methods are continuous. The solution from the 
dissolving tank is led by pipe to the decantation tanks 
and as the suspended solid matter settles to the 
bottom, the liquid is led into vacuum coolers and 
thence to spray cooling towers. All hand labor is 
eliminated, and the newer process releases the heat 
of cooling to be utilized in pre-heating the mother 


liquor for the original dissolution process. Similar 


improvements have been made in the substitution of 
revolving drum dryers for the stationary drying ovens. 








Potash mined at a higher level being loaded into mine wagons by 
means of a chute 


Once more the result has been that a day’s operation 
has been crowded into an hour. And, finally, a 
rationalization in the use of heat and power for 
driving the whole plant has led to great savings in the 
use of fuel. Fuel consumption in the German potash 
industry decreased from an average of 3.3 tons of 
crude lignite per ton of K,O produced in 1922 to 1.5 
tons per ton of KO in 1928. 
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Such, in brief, are a few of the economies which the 
reorganization of the German potash industry since 
the War has introduced. They have permitted the 
industry to sell potash fertilizing salts in the domestic 
market at only 15.6 per cent above the price of 1913 
and in foreign markets at substantially the pre-War 
price in the face of a 90 per cent increase in wage 











Workers’ banquet hall cut out of solid salt rock 


rates, a 31.4 per cent increase in the price of coal, a 
34.4 per cent increase in the price of structural iron, 
and a 21.5 per cent increase in the price of machine 
oils. 

On the whole, the German potash industry ap- 
parently finds itself in a stronger position today than 
at any time in its history. This is true despite the 
loss of seventeen of the best of the German mines 
to France as a result of the cession of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Although at the outset the French industry entered 
into vigorous competition with the German industry 
to secure its share of the world market, in 1924 a 
temporary agreement was entered into between the 
German and French industries under the terms of 
which the American market was to be divided be- 
tween the two industries, 67.5 per cent of American 
sales being allotted to the German industry and 32.5 
per cent to the French. This agreement was broad- 
ened in May, 1925, the entire world market being 
divided between the German and French industries in 
the proportion of seven to three. These temporary 
agreements were superseded in April, 1926, by a ten- 
year agreement similar in scope and content. Under 
this agreement competition between the French and 
German industries in the world markets for potash is 
completely eliminated. Output and price are subject 
to agreement by the syndicates representing the two 
industries. That the prices which have prevailed 
allow ample opportunity for profitable sales is indi- 
cated by a dividend rate of 12 per cent paid by the 
Wintershall concern on its common stock since 1925; 
a dividend rate of 12 per cent in 1925 and 1926 and 
15 per cent in 1927 by Salzdetfurth; a dividend rate of 
10 per cent since 1925 by Westeregeln; 10 per cent by 
Aschersleben; and 10 per cent for 1925-27 and 12 per 
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cent in 1928 by Krugershall. Foreign monopoly con- 
trol of the potash industry in the world’s markets 
makes attractive the development of an American 
industry adequate at least to supply the domestic 
demand. To the prospects of such an industry we 
shall turn in our next article. 





Foreign 


Melchett Will 


London—The late Lord Melchett, who was thought to be one 
of the richest men in England, left a fortune of only $2,500,000. 
Most of what is left after death duties have been deducted will be 
distributed among his family. 


His son, the new Lord Melchett, is expected to receive half of 
the estate, as well as Melchett Court, a beautiful country home in 
Hampshire, from which the great industrialist took his title when 
he became a peer. The Melchett estate on the shores of Lake 
Tiberias in Palestine will go to Lady Erleigh, daughter of Lord 
Melchett and the daughter-in-law of the Marquess of Reading, and 
the wife of the new president of Imperial Chemical Industries. 

Lord Melchett’s will contains no bequests to charity, it is under- 
stood, for the reason that he made lavish gifts during his lifetime. 


Tin Producers 


The Tin Producers Association issued the following announce- 
ment during the month: ‘‘The executive committee of the Tin 
Producers’ Association announces that no credence need be 
attached to the rumors which are circulating to the effect that 
plans for international regulation of tin output had broken down. 
As is well known governments of Bolivia, Netherlands, East 
Indies and Nigeria have declared their readiness to accept and 
operate quota scheme. The Malayan Government a short time 
ago issued a circular to the mining industry in Malaya inviting 
their opinion. 

In connection with the restriction scheme, the British govern- 
ment through the Secretary of State granted its approval as 
follows: 


“His Majesty’s government has approved in principle of the 
Malayan States and Nigerian governments passing the necessary 


legislation to regulate the production and export of tin with - 


effect from March 1, 1931. 


“The approval is subject to the Secretary of State being satisfied 
as to the details of the international scheme and negotiations with 
the representatives of the Netherland East Indies Government 
and of the Bolivian Government and as to the understanding that. 
the work of the restriction scheme is controlled by a committee of 
representatives of the four governments concerned—Nigerian, 
Malayan States, Dutch East Indian and Bolivian—by which the 
consumer will be protected against any excessive rise in price.” 


Sulfite Cellulose 


Members of the international agreement in sulfite cellulose, 
which was arranged last November by six European nations, have 
met in Vienna. 

Resolutions were drawn up by members which call for en- 
larging the agreement. Producing nations which joined the pact 
last year were, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Memel and 
Czechoslovakia. The agreement calls for a production of no 
more than 85 per cent of the 1929 output, effective from October 1, 
1930, and running to the end of 1932. Only plants in existence 
on October 1, 1930, are affected. 


Total cellulose production capacity by the countries mentioned 


amounts to around 3,000,000 tons annually. Cellulose for rayon 
is not included in the pact. 
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Electrolytic Zine — New Production 


Methods Revolutionize An Old Industry 


Employing the new Evans-Wallower 
plant as an example, Doctor Cuno 
describes the advantages of the elec- 
trolytic over the smelter process in 


the refining of zinc. 


HE Evans-Wallower Zine Company electrolytic 
plant now in operation for almost a year, at 
Monsanto Village, Ill., is of a special interest, 

not only because of its many novel engineering 
features, but also because it is an excellent example of 
the cooperation of industries where the by-product of 
one plant becomes the raw material of another. 

Electrolytic zine production was first undertaken in 
this country on a large scale by the Anaconda Com- 
pany during the War. The price of zine at this time 
reached extravagant levels, and all the metal produced 
by the Anaconda Company for the first year or two 
was sold at prices between $600 and $800 per ton. 
After the War the demand for high-grade zine de- 
clined and although the Anaconda plant continued in 
operation, no other plants were built in this country 
until 1927 when the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Company, 
Kellogg, Idaho, erected a plant to use the Tainton 
process devised to overcome difficulties encountered 
in electrolytic zine practice. The Evans-Wallower 
plant uses this Tainton process and is designed to 
treat concentrates from the Joplin district. 


First to Use Electrolytic Process 


Hitherto all of this concentrate, the major source of 
our zine supply, has been treated by the old process of 
smelting in zine retorts, and the plant at Monsanto is 
the first to treat these ores by electrolytic means. 
Previous electrolytic zine plants had been located to 
take advantage of cheap hydro-electric power, remote 
from the principal distributing points and from markets 
for sulfuric acid, and the sulfur dioxide which is ob- 
tained in the roasting process had to be wasted. 

In 1928 the management of the Evans-Wallower 
Zinc Company became satisfied that Joplin ores could 
be successfully treated at East St. Louis by the elec- 


*Consulting Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer, Industrial Bureau of the 
Industrial Club of St. Louis 
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By Dr. Charles W. Cuno* 


trolytic process. Besides the large local consumption 
of zine and of sulfurie acid, and the advantages of 
St. Louis as a distributing point, a principal reason for 
location at this point was its proximity to the sul- 
furie acid plant of the Monsanto Chemical Works, 
where the sulfur dioxide, produced as a by-product 
of the roasting of zine sulfide, could be used directly 
in the manufacture of sulfuric acid. The second 
most fortunate circumstance was, that the large 
powdered coal station of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company, a few hundred yards away, sup- 
plied needed electric power under economical condi- 
tions. 

The main electrolytic plant occupies ten acres, im- 
mediately adjoining the Monsanto grounds. The 
roaster plant is situated on Monsanto property close 
to the contact acid plant. The gases from the furnaces, 
after purification, are passed over to Monsanto and 
mixed with other gases obtained from the burning*of 
sulfur for the manufacture of various grades of 
sulfuric acid. 

Zine concentrate, usually obtained in the tri-state 
district, contains, besides the zine sulfide, small 
amounts of cadmium, copper, lead, iron, gold and 
silver, and traces of the rare metals. Most of the con- 
centrate is obtained by the flotation process, for which 
it is already ground to approximately 200 mesh. The 
concentrate is first unloaded into one of six bins, each 
400 tons capacity, so that various kinds of concen- 
trates may be stored in quantity and mixed to provide 
the proper feed for the furnaces. 


Drying and Roasting of Concentrates 


From the bins the concentrate goes to two Lowden 
dryers, each with a plate area of 9 x 28 feet, where the 
moisture content is reduced from an average of twelve 
down to one or two per cent. The dried concentrate 
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goes by means of elevators to the feed hoppers of three 
Wedge furnaces, each of 25 feet external diameter, and 
having seven roasting hearths and one drying hearth. 
The various concentrates are mixed to produce a 
uniform feed, carrying about 45 per cent zine and 
29 per cent sulfur. The draft in the furnace is so 
arranged that the gas from the upper five hearths goes 
upwards and is used in the manufacture of acid. The 
gas from the lower two hearths, being very weak in 
sulfur dioxide, is exhausted to the air through a 
150-foot stack. 

A Mahr oil burner is provided on the sixth hearth, in 
order to maintain temperatures sufficiently high in the 
later stages to insure a good roast. The calcine from 
the furnaces drops to a drag-chain conveyor, which 
takes it to the crushing and screening department, the 
oversize being crushed in a ball mill and returned to 
the roaster, while the fines are transferred to the 
leaching plant. 


From Furnace to Precipitator 


The gases leave the furnace at a temperature of 
about 800° C. and pass along a brick-lined steel flue, 
having a drag-chain in the bottom of it to collect the 
dust that settles out. The last part of the flue is 
unlined in order to allow the gases to cool down to a 
temperature of 400° C. where they enter the Cottrell 
precipitator. The Cottrell precipitator is of a plate 
and wire type, is automatic, and the plates are main- 
tained at a voltage of 80,000 with 0.5 ampere current. 
The product from the Cottrell, together with the flue 
dust, is returned to the lower hearths of the roaster in 








View of zine melting furnace and casting wheel 


order to oxidize the residual sulfide sulfur contained. 

Great care is exercised in maintaining a uniform 
composition of the furnace gases, because of the re- 
quirements of the sulfuric acid plant. The gas should 
be at all times above 5.5 per cent SOs. Normally the 
average lies between six and seven per cent, occasion- 
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ally going as high as nine per cent. Tests are made 
every hour to determine the gas strength and a re- 
cording sulfur dioxide meter is included in the circuit 
for comparison and check. 

The calcine from the roasters carries sulfide sulfur 
to the extent of 0.3 to 0.5 per cent and is separated 
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General view of the Evans-Wallower Electrolytic zinc plant 
at St. Louis 


into two parts by means of magnetic separators. 
These are two in number of the Dings-Wetherill type, 
with a 20-inch belt, having a capacity of 75 tons per 
day. 


The Leaching Process 


The magnetic portion contains almost all of the zine 
sulfide, together with the zine and copper ferrite. The 
leaching process is carried on in agitators 20 feet in 
diameter by 14 feet six inches high. These are con- 
structed of wood, lined with lead, and provided with 
stirring mechanism individually-driven by 15 horse- 
power motors. The agitators are first charged with 
about 80 volume tons of return electrolyte at a 
temperature of 60° C. and containing about 28 per 
cent sulfuric acid. The ferrite portion is then added 
and agitated for about an hour, whereby most of the 
relatively insoluble zine compounds are decomposed. 
Crushed manganese dioxide ore is then added to 
oxidize all the dissolved iron to the ferric state. Then 
the non-magnetic portion of the calecine is added 
slowly until the acid is neutralized and all of the iron 
precipitated. The neutralized mass is pumped to four 
Burt filters, each five feet in diameter by 40 feet long. 
These filters each produce about 125 tons of solution 
in 24 hours, which is sufficient for the production of 
about 18 tons of cathode zine in the cell room. The 
residue contains the silica and iron originally present, 
together with the lead, silver and gold. This residue 
is re-pulped with water and sent to the residue treat- 
ment plant. It is de-watered and dried for shipment 
to the lead smelter. 
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Plans call for the erection of a leaching plant for the 
treatment of this material and the production of 
electrolytic lead, silver and gold. 


Purification of Electrolyte 


The solution from the Burt filters contains the dis- 
solved zinc, cadmium, copper, cobalt and nickel. It is 



































View of cadmium cell. The electrolytic process makes available many 


elements lost in the older processes of refining 


pumped to a storage tank 22 feet in diameter by 14 feet 
high, and is drawn, as required, to purification agita- 
tors, where it is treated with zine dust. This pre- 


cipitates all the metals except zinc. When tests show 
precipitation to be substantially complete, the solution 
is pumped through Shriver filter presses, three in 
number, having 36 plates 36 inches square. The 
precipitated copper, cadmium, ete., is dropped to a 
storage bin for treatment in the cadmium plant, while 
the solution goes forward to two storage tanks, each 
holding 150 tons of solution, known as check tanks. 
From each batch of solution a sample is sent to the 
control laboratory for checking as to its purity. When 
the solution is certified as to its proper quality, it is 
pumped to the neutral storage tanks from which it 
travels to the cell room as required. 


Cadmium Plant 


The copper-cadmium cake from the filter presses is 
treated with acid in an agitator tank until the cadmium 
is in solution, while the copper remains undissolved. 
The mixture is then filtered, separating a high-grade 
copper product, which is shipped to the smelters. The 
solution containing the cadmium goes to an elec- 
trolytic cell, in series with the main electrolytic circuit, 
which is capable of producing 1,000 pounds of metallic 
cadmium per day. After 90 per cent of this cadmium 
is precipitated the solution is either returned to the 
leaching circuit, or is again used for dissolving a fresh 
batch of cadmium. The cadmium metal is stripped 
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at intervals from the cathodes, and then melted down 
under high flash-point oil and cast into slabs weighing 
about 100 pounds. These slabs are assayed for purity 
and then recast under molten caustic soda into final 
form for market. A large part of this cadmium is used 
in the plating industry. 


Precipitation of Zine 


The main cell room contains 190 cells, each con- 
taining 12 cathodes and 24 anodes. The cathodes are 
of aluminum sheet, 0.156 inches thick, and have an 
immersed area of eight square feet, counting both 
sides. Each cathode takes 833 amperes at full load. 
The anodes are of the grid form, and are composed of 
silver-lead alloy containing one per cent silver. Cur- 
rent is supplied by a motor generator set, capable of 
delivering 10,000 amperes at 600 volts. Power is 
supplied at 13,200 volts through an underground 
sable directly from the switchboard of the Cahokia 
power plant. 

In the basement of the substation is the necessary 
equipment for supplying 100,000 cubic feet of water- 
washed air per minute for cooling purposes. The cells 
are set in two rows of 95 cells each, and provided below 
with sumps running the full length of the row. 

During electrolysis the solution in the cell circuit is 
circulated continuously through the cell and down to 
the sumps, whence it is lifted by two pumps, each of 
a capacity of 1,500 gallons per minute. The solution 
then flows through the cooling system, which consists 
of lead coils through which water is circulated, thence 
it flows to two long landers, from which it drops 








View of the power facilities of the plant 


through hard rubber pipes to the cell, where it over- 
flows and goes around the circuit again. 

Zine is stripped from the cathodes at intervals of 
from 12 to 16 hours, and is then returned to the melt- 
ing furnace below. This furnace consists of a brick- 
lined steel drum, six feet in diameter by ten feet 
long, inside measurement. It is driven by a central 
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A cell room at the St. Louis plant. Electrolytic zine is of the highest purity 


gear at a speed of one revolution per minute. Heating 
is done by means of gas, but this will ultimately be 
replaced by electric heat. The molten metal is tapped 
out from time to time into a ladle of one-ton capacity, 
and thence to a casting ladle which fills the moulds on 
the casting wheel. After water cooling, the zine is 
ready for storage, where it is held until analysis is 
received from the laboratory. All zine leaving the 
plant is guaranteed to be of purity at least of 99.99 
per cent. 

The production of electrolytic zinc, as commercially 
carried out, represents in a sense a contravention of 
the laws of nature. Thermodynamics indicate that 
the electrolysis of an aqueous solution containing zine 
and free acid should yield hydrogen, and only hydro- 
gen, at the cathode. That it does not do this is due, of 
course, solely to the fact that the hydrogen over- 
voltage at a pure zine surface exceeds, under certain 
conditions, the potential necessary for the separation 
of zine. 

There are a great many factors which can disturb 
this condition, and so allow the normal reaction, 
namely the decomposition of water, to assert itself. 
Hydrogen overvoltage is adversely affected by in- 
creasing temperature, so that in commercial work it is 
necessary to hold the electrolyte temperatures within 
definite limits. It is also lowered by decreasing current 
density, and since the surface area of a zine deposit 
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Left: Burt filters with the purification 
and storage tanks in the background 


continually increases as it be- 
comes older, a definite limit is 
set to the thickness to which 
deposits can be carried. Another 
vital factor relates to the pres- 
ence of certain impurities in the 
solution, which may be de- 
posited with the zine and lower 
the overvoltage below the crit- 
ical point. 

The essential difference be- 
tween the Tainton process 
and others now in use is the high 
current density, the high con- 
centration of acid, and the 
special methods used in purify- 
ing the electrolyte. Special 
apparatus has been developed 
for these conditions, and the 
equipment used, especially that 
for leaching and _ electrolysis, 
shows many departures from 
that of other processes. 








An interesting feature of this 
process is the precipitation of 
manganese dioxide during elec- 
trolysis. This manganese di- 
oxide is formed by the intersection between manga- 
nese sulfate in the solution and permanganic acid 
formed at the anodes. It settles to the bottom of 
the cells, and is cleaned up from time to time, washed 
and dried for market. The manganese dioxide is 
high in available oxygen, and completely free from 
elements such as copper, nickel, antimony, etc., 
which lower the hydrogen overvoltage at a zinc 
surface. These qualities are those most desired in the 
manufacture of dry cells of high capacity and long 
shelf life. 

The electrolytic zine process as compared with the 
older retort method offers the following advantages: a 
higher grade of metal; a higher extraction of zine; the 
treatment of low-grade materials which cannot be 
treated by smelting; a number of important elements 
in the ore which are ordinarily lost in the melting 
operation. 


This plant makes available for commercial use the 
following constituents of zine concentrates: sulfur, 
zine, cadmium, copper, lead, silver, gold and mangan- 
ese. Other elements, such as germanium, thallium, 
indium and gallium, can be added if sufficient market 
can be found to warrant their commercial recovery. 


(The author wishes to acknowledge the courtesy of Dr. U. C. Tainton and 
the management of the Evans-Wallower Electrolytic Zine Plant for much of 
the material here presented.) 
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New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange breaks into a new field. C. H. Mid- 
dendorf (left) is buying the first blackstrap molasses futures 





Additional honor. Dr. Charles L. Reese is elected chair- 
man of the reorganized Board of Directors of the 
American Chemical Society 
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Mirror 
= f U. 8. Bureau of Mines Below: New aerial view of Muscle Shoals. After being buffeted by ten 
The Bureau of Mines tests the efficiency of liquid air as years of debate in and out of Congress, the Muscle Shoals Bill sank 


an explosive to a temporary rest on President Hoover's veto, March 3rd 
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Industrial Chemistry abroad. New central office of the I. G. Farbenindustrie 


Aktiengesellschaft at Frankfurt-am-Main rivals our 
largest industrial office buildings 





Harris Ewing 


North, temporary chairman. of 
Tariff Commission, 


Above: Dexter 
the Chemical Division of the 
is appointed permanent chairman 
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President L. V. Redman, and A. E. 
Committee, standing beside the memorial likeness of Morris Loeb, great and good 
This picture was taken on the evening of 

Keystone 


Marshall, Chairman of the Entertainment 





founder of the present Chemists’ Club. 


the recent housewarming party 
George Eastman (left) listens to words of tribute on 


the occasion of the dinner given in his 


Executives, employees and friends of the Philadelphia Quartz Co. gather to cut the 
honor on his 76th birthday 


one-hundredth birthday cake of the company 
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The Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 


Bound Brook, N. J. New York, N. Y. Tel. WAlker 5-3100 














Group Prices 
in Industrial Chemicals in 1930 


Do you know which group of industrial chemicals 

declined the most ? —the least ? Chemical prices 

were affected in 1930 by several factors beside 
**Poor Business”’. 
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RICE reductions in the coal-tar derivative group, 
recently announced, focus attention to the 

price stability of these products during 1930, 

and suggest a comparison with such other groups of 
industrial chemicals as alkalies, acids, metallic salts, 
and solvents. Such grouping does not provide repre- 
sentation for a large number of very important chem- 
icals employed in large quantities, such as alums, 
bichromates, copperas, etc., but these five groups do 
account for the major portion of the total tonnage of 
industrial chemicals produced. In each of these divi- 
sions, four chemicals were rather arbitrarily selected; 
but they are thoroughly representative of each group. 
For the alkalies, soda ash, chlorine, lime, and 
ammonia (anhydrous) were chosen. Developments 
within the short space of two years have forced the 
recognition of both lime and ammonia as important 
price factors in the alkali field. For the coal-tar 
derivatives, phenol, beta naphthol, phthalic anhydride, 
and salicylic acid were selected. In the other groups: 
metallic salts—copper sulfate, lead acetate, tin tetra- 
chloride, and zine oxide; solvents—acetone, ethyl 
acetate, alcohol (C. D. No. 5) and methanol; acids— 
acetic, sulfuric, formic and nitric are thoroughly repre- 
sentative. Purposely, a somewhat different selection 


of industrial chemicals was made than is used in 
determining the CHemMicAL MARKETS’ Average Price, 
the object being to have one to check and to compare 
with the other. Of the chemicals listed below ten are 
also employed in the twenty representative chemicals 
in the Average Price. Those appearing in the Average 
Price and not listed in the five groups are, caustic soda, 
sodium bichromate, formaldehyde, carbon tetra- 
chloride, lithopone, red lead, sodium nitrate, tri- 
sodium phosphate, and caustic potash: 
extent chemicals with very stable prices. 

The Cuemicat Markets’ Average Price showed a 
drop of 7.6 per cent in 1930. The average of all of the 
five special groups shows a decline of 13 per cent. The 
percentages of decline in price values in the five divi- 
sions are: 16 per cent for the alkalies, 4 per cent for the 
coal-tar derivatives, 8 per cent for the acids, 16 per 
cent for the solvents and 21 per cent for the metallic 
salts. 

Thus it is seen that the severe drop in the metal 
markets has exerted a more profound effect on the 
industrial chemical price structure than has any action 
of the chemical industry itself. If the metal salt 
group is eliminated the average loss is but 11 per cent. 
It would be rather difficult to find any industry that 


to a great 


Declines in Industrial Chemicals 


Group and Name 


Alkalies Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
Soda Ash, c/l..... bags 1.34% 1.34% 1.34% 1.34% 1.3414 
Chlorine, Tanks....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Lime, Bags, c/l........ 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Ammonia, Cyl......... .15% .15% 15% 15% 15% 

Coal-tar Derivatives 
eee Ib. .1434 1434 143% 143% 1434 
Beta Naphthol...... .Ib. 2a 22 . 22 22 22 
Phthalic Anhydride. .Ib. .18 .18 18 16 .16 
Salicylic Acid........ lb. .33 .33 .33 33 .33 


Metallic Salts 


Decrease 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. % 
1.34! 1.34! 1.3412 1.34% 1.34" 1.34'% 90 34 
2.50 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2 00 1.75 30 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 0 
15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 0 
—16 
1434 1434 1434 .14% 1434 14% 1434 0 
22 22 22 22 22 22 22 0 
16 16 16 16 15 15 15 17 
33 33 33 33 33 33 33 0 
- 4 


Copper Sulfate, ¢/1. . bbls. 5.50 5.50 5.00 5.00 4.75 4.75 4.25 4.25 4.10 3.95 4.25 4.10 —25 
Ie Acetate, c/l...bags 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 10.50 ’ 10.50 19 
Tin tetrachloride. ... .Ib. .274% . 253% 253% .25% .25% .25% 241% 2034 . 2034 .20'% 19% 19% —29 
Zine Oxide, l-cl....... Ib. 0738 .0734 0738 073% 073% 0738 0738 0738 0738 06!2 06 '4 06% —12 
— 
Solvents 
Acetone, Tanks...... lb. 11 11 ou cen es «Bl ok li 11 11 11 a 0 
Ethyl Acetate, Tanks. . lb. .115 115 115 115 .115 oun .097 .09 09 O88 O88 015 —26 
No.5 Alcohol, Tanks. gal. .50 .50 50 .43 .42 .42 .40 40 a 37 .37 .38 26 
Methanol, Tanks... . gal. 45 .45 4014 40% 40% .40'2 40% 40% 40'2 40% 40 47 —l1 
0 - 
—16 
Acids Y 
pe ee bbls. 3.88 3.88 3.88 3.88 3.88 3.34 3.11 3.11 3.11 2.70 2.60 2.60 —33 
Sulfuric, lel Car......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 0 
Formic, drums......... 10°23 10% 101% 10'2 10% 10'4 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 0 
Nitric, Carboys,........ 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 0 
— 8 
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has not experienced a more drastic reduction than 
7.6—11.0 per cent. 

Detailed study of the price changes in each of the 
five divisions discloses several interesting facts. In 
the alkalies, for example, the decline from the pub- 
lished quotation of $1.34% for soda ash, carlots, bags, 
in January amounted to approximately 34 per cent 
when comparison is made with December figure of 
90c. In a market such as prevailed among the alka- 
lies during the last two weeks of December, it is very 
difficult to determine quotations, but the price of 90c 
is certainly representative of the market at that time. 
The second member of the group, chlorine, showed a 
decline of 30 per cent, the spread between $2.50 and 
$1.75. Both lime and ammonia were fairly stable and 
no appreciable changes were made in their price struc- 
tures. It is plainly evident therefore that the unset- 
tlement in alkali prices was directly due to the weak- 
ness of certain members and not to a broad general 
lowering of value of the group as a whole, although it 
is true that the most important members of the group 
from the consumption viewpoint did decline seriously. 


Changes in Chemicals 


Of the four chemicals comprising the acids, but one, 
acetic, was weaker. Sulfuric, formic, and nitric acids 
remained firm throughout the twelve-month period. 
The decline in acetic acid amounted to 33 per cent. 
Fundamental changes in the production of this acid 
had as much or more effect on the price structure than 
did the general decline in business. 

Coal-tar derivatives had but one decline in the four 
chemicals, a drop of 17 per cent for phthalic anhydride. 
Here again conditions existing within the market for 
phthalic reasons for the loss and not the industrial 
situation generally. 

In the solvents three of the four chosen for our 
group registered declines: ethyl acetate, 26 per cent; 
C. D. No. 5 aleohol, 26 per cent; methanol, 11 per 
cent; while acetone published prices were unaltered. 

It is only in the metallic salts that we find losses in 
all four of the chemicals selected: copper sulfate, 
25 per cent, lead acetate 19 per cent, tin tetrachloride 
29 per cent, and zine oxide 12 per cent. Here very 
definitely the reason for lower prices was the extreme 
weakness of the nonferrous metal markets. This is 
even more obvious when it is remembered that the 
decline in the metallic salts is less than for the cor- 
responding metal. 


Twenty Chemicals Show Decline 


Of the twenty chemicals listed just one-half showed 
declines. It is illuminating to attempt to assign the 
chief cause for the loss in values. Soda ash, a sudden 
recurrence of highly competitive conditions brought 
about by production capacities in excess of even nor- 
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mal needs, further accentuated by a reduction in 
sales due to poor business conditions generally. 
Chlorine, overproduction and a lack of uses of suffi- 
cient tonnage to assimilate the increase in volume 
brought about by the swing to electrolytic manu- 
facture of caustic. Phthalic anhydride, due to in- 
creased production and a resulting lowering of costs, 
also to a rather competitive situation between manu- 
facturers in this item. Ethyl acetate suffered from 
the very noticeable decrease in the use of solvents for 
the lacquer and other industries employing solvents 
in large quantities and partly to the weakened state 
of the acetic acid market. Alcohol was affected by 
several conditions, among which might be mentioned 
lower blackstraped molasses values, poor business 
conditions curtailing industrial sales, warm winters 
cutting down antifreeze use; the introduction of high 
pressure synthetic methods of production. Methanol 
prices were, of course, lower due to the competitive 
position existing between the natural and synthetic 
and the accumulation of excessive stocks. 

In the acids, acetic was likewise in a very keenly 
competitive position due to the strife between the 
synthetic and natural processes of production. In the 
metallic salts the decline has been explained rather 
fully previously in detail in the article, ‘Metal Statis- 
tics as an Aid in Buying Chemicals,” appearing in the 
February issue of CHEMICAL MARKETs. With the 
non-ferrous metal markets reaching low figures for 
over a quarter of a century it is small wonder that this 
particular group showed the greatest decline. Even 
where tonnages were affected but slightly, as in the 
case of copper sulfate, the decline amounted to 25 per 


‘ cent. 


Effect of Changing Methods 


Industrial chemical prices suffered, of course, from 
the restricted business activity of 1930. It is doubtful, 
however, if they were as much affected by the depres- 
sion than they were by fundamental changes in 
methods of production, the warfare of synthetic 
versus natural, and it is probable that a large number 
of the reductions would have occurred even if the year 
1930 had gone on to further heights of expansion. New 
products, new and cheaper methods of production of 
older chemicals are gradually forcing many prices to 
lower levels, a swing that is affected by temporary 
disturbances in the business horizon; but which pro- 
ceeds quite regardless of the current ratios of produc- 
tion and consumption. 





The General Asphalt Company and the Barber Asphalt Com- 
pany, two American concerns, have won their action against the 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, Ltd. (the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group) from which the asphalt companies sought damages for 
alleged breach of agreement relating to the delivery of oil from 
the Vigas concession in Venezuela, worked by the Colon Develop- 
ment Company, in which the Anglo-Saxon company held a con- 
trolling interest. 
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Hydrogenation 


An Expensive Toy or 
the Outstanding Development 


of a Decade? 


YDROGENATION has a mysterious sound and 
even to many of our chemical executives its 
economic future is a mystery. In fact, very few 

outside of the petroleum industry have a clear concep- 
tion of what the process promises commercially, and it 
is decidedly not a cure-all for the petroleum industry. 
Like all other processes, it has its limitations. 

Hydrogenation, as the name implies, is the addition 
of hydrogen atoms to the chemical structure of one 
organic compound to change it into another entirely 
different. Commercial hydrogenation has been prac- 
ticed for many years, but has been strictly restricted 
to animal and vegetable fats and oils. Here the 
process has been of first importance: the well-known 
“Crisco,” for example, being a hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil. 


Limiting Factors of Process 


The limiting factors of the hydrogenation process, 
previous to the recent work of the I. G. in Germany 
and the Standard Oil in this country, were as follows: 

1. Normal pressure, or at most, two to three at- 
mospheres above normal was used. 

2. Only hydrogen of special purity, particularly 
free from sulfur and arsenic, could be used for fear of 
poisoning the catalyst. 

3. Only temperatures could be used that were con- 
siderably below the point at which decomposition of 
the particular material to be hydrogenated took place. 

As previously stated, because of these limiting fac- 
tors, only vegetable fats and oils were eligible for 
treatment. Coal, shale and petroleum always contain 
sulfur. Accordingly the usual catalysts, such as finely 
divided and reduced nickel, were quickly poisoned 
and the process interrupted. The I. G. became in- 
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Scrubbing tower cleansing gases of carbon dioxide at the 
Bayway, N. J. plant of the Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 


terested in the problem primarily because Germany 
has a very limited source of fuel oils but is well sup- 
plied with coal and shale and to these they must turn 
eventually for fuel supplies. 


Development of Process 


The first research approach to the problem was to 
step up successively the pressures employed to one 
hundred atmospheres and to eliminate entirely the 
use of a catalyst. While this procedure did develop 
a rather high degree of liquefaction it also produced 
products difficult to refine further and the process was 
not a commercial success. 

The I. G. chemists then proceeded to produce a 
group of catalysts which were not attacked by sulfur 
and these catalysts are, of course, the very heart of 
the new hydrogenation process. Their composition 
and preparation are often secret as well as being 
patented. These catalysts, of an alkaline nature, in- 
crease the rate of hydrogenation and prevent, through 
the elimination of oxygen, the formation of compounds 
which tend to increase the difficulty of further refining. 

Further research on hydrogenation has been carried 
on in this country for a little over three years by the 
Standard Oil Development Co., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and while attention has 
been given to the process from the primary viewpoint 
of the I. G., i.e. the conversion of coal and shale into 
gasoline, fuel, and lubricating oils, nevertheless, 
American engineers and chemists have approached 
the problem from a slightly different angle. Our 
natural resources are rich in crude oils of varying 
properties and at least for many years to come we 
shall not be dependent on coal, ete., for liquid fuels. 
Therefore in this country attention is focused on 
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modifications of the process that would permit hydro- 
genation of oils and oil wastes rather than coal. 

The first experimental plant operated on a half 
barrel a day capacity, the trial runs being made at 
the Baton Rouge plant of a Standard subsidiary. 
Subsequently, a large scale plant was put in operation 
towards the close of last year at the Bayway plant of 
the Company. 


How It Works 


The actual operation of the process is along the 
following lines. Hydrogen may be obtained from 
several different sources. The water-gas process or 
the treatment of hydrocarbons with steam are, how- 
ever, the most likely ones to be used. The material to 
be treated is subjected to the hydrogen, previously 
produced, at a pressure of about 3,000 pounds to the 
square inch and at high temperatures. The reaction 
actually takes place in the presence of the catalyst in 
a separate chamber from the one in which the intimate 
mixing is accomplished. The final result is controlled 
not only by the type of catalyst but also by pressure 
and temperature. The product then goes to a third 
chamber where the liquid is separated from the gases. 
The liquid is then restored to normal pressure, and 
the gases are scrubbed and returned to the circuit. 

Dr. R. T. Haslam, Vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Development Co. and Dr. R. P. Russell of the 
Hydro Engineering & Chemical Co. outlined in the 
Oil and Gas Journal, in the Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, and M. W. Boyer, Director of Research for 
the Standard of Louisiana in his paper before the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers last 
December reviewed the five applications of the present 








Aerial view of the new large-scale plant at Bayway, N. J. 


hydrogenation process that promise the greatest com- 
mercial return, in this country as follows: 

(1) The conversion of heavy, high-sulfur, asphaltic 
crude oils and refinery residues into gasoline and dis- 
tillates low in sulfur and free from asphalt, without 
concurrent formation of coke. 
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(2) The alteration of low-grade lubricating dis- 
tillates, to obtain high yields of lubricating oils of 
premium quality as to temperature-viscosity re- 
lationship, Conradson carbon, flash, and gravity. 

(3) The conversion of off-color, inferior-burning oil 
distillates or light gas oils into high-gravity, low- 
sulfur, water-white burning oils of excellent burning 








From this point the process is controlled. The operating 
panel at the Bayway plant 


characteristics, with gasoline being the only other 
product except for a slight gas formation. 

(4) The desulfurization and color- and gum- 
stabilization of high-sulfur, badly gumming cracked 
naphthas without marked alteration in distillation 
range and without major loss in anti-knock value. 
(It is possible to operate so as actually to enter the 
anti-knock quality.) 

(5) The conversion of paraffinie gas oils into low- 
sulfur, gum- and color-stable, good anti-knock gaso- 
lines without the production of coke or heavy products. 


In Other Words 


Just what do the above mean translated into a little 
less technical language ? Just what, from the business 
angle, does this expensive, in fact, the most expensive 
piece of research work ever undertaken, hold forth in a 
commercial way ? 

First of all, present refinery practices produce from 
the original charge a certain percentage of gasoline of 
greater value than the charge and a certain percentage 
of gas, coke and crude fuel oils none of which have a 
value equal to the charge. With the hydrogenation 
process the entire original charge can be converted 
into the lighter and lower boiling point products 
(gasoline). The apparent economies are very plain 
and unless the operating costs on a commercial scale 
are much higher than the sale price of these products 
the apparent economies are real ones. 

Secondly, in the manufacture of lubricating oils the 
hydrogenation process produces oils that are superior 
to any now made by the present refining methods. 
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Thirdly, through hydrogenation, it is possible to 
take very poor grades of kerosene distillates, high in 
sulfur, of low gravity and to produce water white 
kerosenes of high burning quality. Commercially, 
this means that stock now considered unfit for use 
in the production of high grade kerosene can be used 





Interior of pump house operating at tremendous pressures, 
requiring expensive equipment 


successfully in competition with the better grades 
now necessary. 

Fourthly, naphthas high in sulfur, gummy, and un- 
stable can be treated to eliminate the detrimental 
characteristics. Again this means utilization of raw 
material formerly considered too poor to work. 

Fifthly, because of the flexibility of the process prod- 
ucts high in paraffine content may be produced and 
similarly from products of high paraffine analysis 
low-knock gasolines are possible. In other words the 
process is really reversible. 

As is the case with most important discoveries the 
announcement of the hydrogenation process brought 
about a number of claims, some with substantial 
proof behind them and others based purely on imagin- 
ation. Those who are really responsible for the work 
are proceeding with caution. The Sunday supple- 
ments are full of fiction. 


Not Yet Time-Tested 


Without any attempt to disparage the process the 
following fact should be borne in mind—that large 
scale operations have yet to be started, or if operating, 
sufficient time has not elapsed fully to picture the 
situation commercially. The process requires com- 
pressed hydrogen which in itself is rather costly to 
produce. The erection, at least at the present time, of 
equipment for pressure work is very expensive and 
the oversupply of crude oil in this country will tend 
to retard the introduction of the process. Moreover, 
the process is a patented one and companies employing 
it will be compelled to pay a royalty. 
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It is thought that for the present the process will at 

most supplement present methods of manufacture in 
this country. It is a safeguard for the supply of 
petroleum products in the future. On the favorable 
side may be mentioned the facts, that generally 
speaking, poorer grades of raw material may be em- 
ployed in the hydrogenation process than is possible 
with present refinery methods; that the final products 
produced are of special quality and as such would 
command higher prices; and finally that the flexibility 
of the process promises much in the way of operating 
economies. 
_ Very little of the actual details of construction or 
operation have been disclosed. That the process is 
perfectly feasible from a chemical and engineering 
viewpoint may be taken for granted. However, what 
still remains to be proven is the commercial practica- 
bility in open competition with present processes and 
production costs. The results, both technical and 
commercial, obtained in the large scale operations at 
the Bayway, and the Baton Rouge, plants of the 
Standard and the Baytown refinery of the Humble 
Oil & Refinery Co. should clear up the commercial 
aspects of the process. Results obtained by the I. G. 
apparently prove of little value on this country. 
Commercially the situation in both countries is en- 
tirely different. 

The next twelvemonth period should clear up many 
of the commercial questions involved. The hydro- 
genation process will prove either the most expensive 
toy we have yet produced or the outstanding com- 
mercial development of a decade in the field of 
chemical engineering. That the petroleum interests 
nationally and internationally are intently following 
the work goes without saying, for it is possible that a 








Booster compressor. After the gases are scrubbed free of 
carbon dioxide they are again compressed and 


returned to the circuit 


complete revolution in methods is impending. As 
yet this is all to be proved, and it is significant that 
the petroleum refiners have not fallen over each other 
in haste to secure the license rights to hydrogenation 
which the Standard have freely offered. 
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Francis J. McDonough 
President 
since 1925 of New York Quinine & Chemical Works,'Inc. 


HE New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc., 
was established on a site which perhaps is the 
oldest in America continuously devoted to the 

manufacture of chemicals. In the then village of 
Williamsburg on Long Island, across the East River 
from New York, as the story is told, was a factory 
where during the Revolutionary War saltpeter and 














The present enlarged plant erected in 1916 on the site of the 
original works. 


* One of a series of histories of 26 companies who have advertised in CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS continuously for 10 years 
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gunpowder were produced. Later on it was a soap 
factory. This was where in 1885 Daniel C. Robbins 
and his son Dr. Charles Robbins undertook the manu- 
facture of quinine and the various salts from cinchona 
bark. The present New York Quinine traces its 
history back through half a century to the modest 
beginning of these pioneers in medicinal chemistry, 
and its location has been associated with chemistry 
for nearly two centuries. 

Both Daniel C. Robbins, and his son, Charles 
Robbins, were partners in the drug and chemical 
house of McKesson and Robbins for several years 
previous to the building of the small plant in what 
is now the Borough of Brooklyn. Charles Robbins, 
determining to broaden his technical knowledge in 
preparation for future duties, had spent several years 
in Europe at the University of Berlin and at the 
University of Jena, receiving his degree of Ph. D. 
from the latter institution. 


Great Interest Aroused Abroad 


During the years of Dr. Robbins’ sojourn abroad, 
great interest was aroused especially in Germany in 
the chemistry of the cinchona salts. Naturally, with 
the background formed by his early association with 
MeKesson and Robbins, Dr. Robbins’ attention was 
centered on this work. Returning to America, he 
brought a Dr. Polenski of the University of Berlin 
to the laboratories of McKesson and Robbins. To- 
gether with a chemist named McLaghan, the three 
succeeded in producing in a commercial way certain 
varieties of cinchona salts of special value to the 
medical profession. 

These developments took place in the early ‘80s. 
The necessity for expansion and research in these 
products determined McKesson and Robbins, who 
already had so many diversified interests, to turn 
this one over to the Robbins family, although they 
realized how important and indispensable the quinine 
salts were to the medicinal chemical industry. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Charles Robbins resigned from 
McKesson and Robbins, His father, while still main- 
taining an active interest in the firm, entered into a 
partnership with Charles and in 1885 started a 
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separate organization at the Brooklyn factory under 
the name of Robbins & Robbins. 

With the factory established and operating suc- 
cessfully, Dr. Robbins again visited Europe where he 
secured the services of a Mr. Alexander Bohringer of 
the factory of Bohringer Sons, Milan, and Dr. George 
L. Schaefer of the Milan Quinine factory. Bohringer 
became general manager and Schaefer production 
manager of the Brooklyn factory. 


Discoveries in South America 


Dr. Robbins also visited South America to investi- 
gate at first hand conditions in the mountainous re- 
gions where the cinchona trees grew in a wild state. 





Several important discoveries in the first steps of the 
preparation of the bark were the result of nearly a 
year spent in the South American wild mountain 
regions. Dr. Robbins was considered by the medical 
profession as one of the greatest authorities in America 
on the chemistry of the cinchona 

salts. The contributions made 





Irving McKesson (left) vice-president and secretary, and Donald 
McKesson (right) treasurer of New York Quinine 
and Chemical Works, Inc. 


W. Fuller, a brother of Chief Justice Fuller, and of 
the same family that founded the house of Fuller, 
Morrison & Co. in Chicago, took charge as general 
manager. In 1888 Daniel C. Robbins died, followed 
a year later by Dr. Charles Robbins, the leading 
spirit of the company. 


MeKesson & Robbins Enter 


To correct the rather unsettled condition of affairs 
caused by these untimely deaths, Herbert D. Robbins, 
a son of Daniel C. Robbins and a partner in McKesson 
«& Robbins, suggested that his firm should take over 
the New York Quinine & Chemical. He became 
president of the latter concern in the season of 1889. 

In 1894 Thomas P. Cook was engaged as sales 
manager of the New York Quinine and Chemical 
Works, Dr. Schaefer still remaining in charge of 





by himself and his co-workers to 
the advancement of this branch 
of the medicinal chemical pro- 
fession would require elaboration 
much greater than the scope of 
this article permits. Dr.Schaefer’s 
outstanding ability was at once 
in evidence and under his diree- 
tion the line was expanded con- 
siderably and the firm’s position 
greatly strengthened. 

In 1886 the business name of 
the enterprise was changed, and 
the new company incorporated 
as the New York Quinine «& 
Chemical Works, Limited. At 
the same time, sales offices were 
opened at 35 Liberty Street, 
New York City. Several im- 
portant changes in the personnel 
of the company occurred in the , 
next few years. With the death 
of Alexander Bohringer, Henry 
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The former plant of New York Quinine. The site is believed to be the oldest in America 
continuously devoted to the manufacture of chemicals 
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New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc., advertisement appearing in Drug & Chemical Markets ten years ago 


production. Cook was one of the best known men 
in the chemical industry and the present Drug «& 
Chemical Club of New York is one of his outstanding 
personal achievements. In company matters his 
success was such that the position of the company in 
the medicinal chemical field was greatly enlarged. 
His death in 1913 was a very serious loss. He was 
succeeded by T. R. L. Loud who continued as sales 
manager until 1922, when he died. 

While the efforts of the firm of Robbins & Robbins, 
and later the New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
in the first few years of existence were directed chiefly 
to the development of the cinchona salts, the company 
very early in its history adopted a progressive attitude 
towards research and the introduction of new medic- 
inal chemicals. Very early the manufacture of 
morphine and other opium products was established. 
Additional plant was built from time to time for 
production of bismuth salts, iodides, strychnine and 
various glucosides. The New York Quinine & Chem- 
ical Works was the first in this country to produce 
acetanilid and synthetic menthol, the latter being 
identified to the discriminating by the trade-mark 
“Menthol-Y”’. While increases to the line were being 
made, the older products were not neglected, for the 
New York Quinine pioneered in the matter of purity 
and appearance of its products and added new salts 
and esters to the older standard preparations. 


Begin Erection of Present Plant 


In 1916 the incorporation was changed to a Dela- 
ware charter under the name of the New York 
Quinine & Chemical Works, Ine. but without any 
change of ownership or management. This year is 
likewise important as it marked the beginning of the 
erection of the present modern plant on the site of 
the original works. 

After the death of John McKesson, Jr., which 
occurred in the latter part of 1925, his successors in 
McKesson & Robbins carried to a successful con- 
clusion on February 3, 1925, a plan for separating 
the two companies. On this date the McKesson 
family interests assumed ownership and control of 
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the New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc., a 
New York corporation, and all relationship with 
McKesson and Robbins was dissolved. With the 
organization of the new company, the sales offices 
were moved to the factory in Brooklyn. At the same 
time Francis J. McDonough became the new president 
after resigning his vice-presidency in McKesson and 
Robbins. Irving McKesson who had been treasurer 
of McKesson and Robbins became vice president and 
secretary. 

The short period of independent operation has 
witnessed a tremendous growth and improvement in 
plant, sales and in the number of products produced. 
Because of the important medicinal character to many 
of the company’s products, even greater emphasis 
than ever has been placed on the laboratories for 
research and control. Today these divisions are 
models of efficiency. 

To readily appreciate the services of this company 
in the chemical growth of the country it is necessary 
to know that it was one of the two pioneers in the 
manufacture and gradual perfection of the cinchona 
salts, that for fifty years it has been supplying an 
exceptionally pure quinine and that under the leader- 
ship of such men as Dr. Schaefer it has gradually 
added to its line until today it serves the industry by 
producing a very complete line of fine and medicinal 
chemical compounds. 

With a completely remodeled plant, equipment of 
the latest design, extensive research facilities, and a 
thoroughly progressive management, the future should 
hold even greater achievements than have been 
witnessed in the past fifty years. One of the very 
earliest chemical industries of Brooklyn, it has sur- 
vived where others have failed. In an era highly 
competitive, the New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works stands firmly entrenched in a very prominent 
position in the medical chemical field. By the letters 
“N. Y. Q.” New York Quinine is formally known 
all over the country. 

The officers and directors of the company are: 
Francis J. McDonough, president, Irving McKesson, 
vice president and secretary; Donald McKesson, 
treasurer; and Hans Kellner, assistant treasurer. 
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Glycerine Production 


Doubles in the Last Decade 


N THE past ten years the United States has shaken 
i] off its dependence upon foreign sources of supply 

for the various grades of glycerine, so necessary to 
many of our important chemical and allied industries. 
Although during the decade consumption in this 
country has more than doubled, production has set 
even a faster pace. In 1920 domestic production 
amounted to only 67 per cent of our requirements of 
crude and 93 per cent of the refined. In 1930 domestic 
production of the crude took care of 94 per cent of 
our crude needs and 96 per cent of the refined. 


As consumption has increased the price has declined. 
In periods such as prevailed in 1926, when prices were 
forced up at a rather rapid rate, the rate of con- 
sumption was lowered, for the relationship between 
the price and consumption is specially sensative in 
the case of glycerine, since there are a number of op- 
tional uses depending upon cost. 


The history of glycerine for the last ten years has 
been mainly the story of determined efforts by do- 
mestic producers to find new uses. Where previous 
to the war a large number of soap manufacturers 
were permitting the by-product glycerine to run down 
the sewer, the stimulus of war needs brought about 
the erection of glycerine recovery units in every 
factory of appreciable size. Accordingly the country 
was suddenly left with both an unwieldly surplus 
and a production capacity far exceeding immediate 


several industries found that they could employ 
glycerine in their processes and soap manufacturers 
continued to run their units although there was 
considerable doubt in their minds as to the profit- 
ableness of such action. Being a by-product it is 
difficult to use any hard and fast rule in determining 
costs. 

Despite the unpleasant outlook soap manufacturers, 
with the cooperation of equipment specialists, suc- 
ceeded in effecting many notable improvements in 
recovery equipment, and for several years past our 
production costs have compared very favorably with 
those abroad. It is on this basis that we have been 
able to a large degree to eliminate foreign competition. 
Even at prices prevailing today, domestic producers 
are plainly finding it profitable to recover and refine, 
and obviously prices in effect now make our markets 
far less attractive to the foreign producer. Hence, 
we are now employing domestic glycerine, almost ex- 
clusively. 


Development of Anti-freeze 


The search of the soap industry for a large outlet 
for refined glycerine led to the development of the 
anti-freeze properties of glycerine and each year sees 
some increase in the volume employed for this purpose. 
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does co-operative advertising, and they have 
endeavored to present a united front in the keenly 
sought automobile trade. Nevertheless, this cam- 
paign has been a disappointment. First of all, glyc- 
erine received a setback from the early unfavorable 
results obtained by many car owners. Then ethylene 
glycol entered the market; and now synthetic meth- 
anol is threatening still further to divide available 
business. For some unexplained reason glycerine has 
not been able to enlist the hearty good-will of garage- 
men, and this sentiment has held sales down, where 


they should have increased. 
Export Possibilities 


The export field offers possibilities of new outlets; 
yet to date very little has been accomplished. In 
1928 and 1929 with a production of close to 125, 
000,000 pounds each year, only two and a half million 
pounds were exported in the two year period. Our 
Our 
imports in 1929 amounted to 14,601,736 pounds of 
crude and 5,493,471 pounds of refined. 


principal outlets are in our own hemisphere. 


The figures 
for 1930 while not final indicate a very decided drop 
from 1929. In the first six months of last year only 
4,566,513 pounds of crude came in and 933,450 pounds 


of refined. It is very evident that we are not as yet 


The 


important factors in the international market. 


he less he has 
to worry, the better... 


JORRY isa limiting factor against the use 
W of automobiles in winter. Many motorists 
do little or no winter driving because they don’t 
want to risk a freeze-up, nor the uncertainty of 
anti-freeze that offers safety only at the price of 
eternal vigilance. This profits no one. 

Hence the value of the permanent, depend- 
able, safe anti-freeze protection of G. P. A. 
Radiator Glycerine. No worry over freezing. 
No worry over evaporation. No unpleasant odor. 
No damage to lacquer. No danger to the car. 

The advantages of G. P. A. Radiator Glycerine 
add to the pleasure of winter 
driving and encourage it — 
a benefit both to the public 
and the automotive industry 
To automotive engineers 
and executives the Glycer- 


ine Producers’ Association 





is glad to offer complete 





information and service 





GLYCERINE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 45 EAST 17th STREET,NEW YORK CITY 


950.000 Users Last Season 
















| RADIATOR 


ycerine 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE . 


An example of the advertising of glycerine as an anti-freeze 
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Consumption of production figures for refined glycerine 


United Kingdom, the Netherlands, France and Ger- 
many are dividing the export trade at present. 


United States exports of glycerine 








1928 1929 First 6 months 
of 1930 

Destination Pounds Value Pounds Valuc Pounds Value 
Mexico 933,767 $108,198 368,944 $44,122 48,691 $6,481 
Canada. 765,898 88,918 229,177 40,424 44,272 6,159 
Cuba. . 55,349 9,268 79,774 9,967 41,186 4,823 
Chile... 9,648 1,815 465,215 64,190 9,661 1,396 
Philippine Is. . 33,658 6,179 33,464 5,263 7,180 1,279 
Panama..... 6,920 1,288 11,585 2,356 7,012 1,736 
Other. . 246,697 43,434 185,446 31,664 55,998 9,679 
DOMMES 60558 2,051,937 $259,100 1,373,605 $197,986 214,000 $31,553 


The following figures give in pounds the imports 
of glycerine into United States over a period of years: 


Refined Crude 
tse eee ewer Peas 585,792 14,548,660 
es rts err ete ek 1,500,644 14,427,054 
| AR ES OT 2,059,565 19,248,695 
iii ee ee eS 10,732,246 27,701,142 
aE Ee Ce 8,268,071 14,784,615 
ee es eee 4,287,587 4,501,727 
Bo au necd ere etiados-te 5,493,421 14,488,676 
Jan.-July, 1930........... 1,153,945 5,530,235 


Price Holds Stable 


The price of glycerine has shown remarkable sta- 
bility during the present period. From 1927 to the end 
of 1929 was one of rather rapid deflation from the high 
point of 26¢ to 1134e (Dynamite grade). During the 
first part of 1930 the market rose slightly to 12¢ and 
remained at, or very close to this figure for the re- 
mainder of the year. January and February of this 
year saw reductions bringing the present level down 
to 103ée. 

The trend as pictured on the accompanying chart 
indicates that glycerine prices were thoroughly de- 
flated prior to 1930 and that production costs are 
close to sales prices at the moment. Any further 
changes will be slight. Should business fail to 
improve, or should it show further weakness, it is 
possible that further concessions might be forced upon 
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Consumption of production figures for crude glycerine 


producers. Contrarywise any marked improvement 
would unquestionably result in some slight advance. 
A definite check, however, is present against any 
marked rise. We are not utilizing to the full the 
glycerine production possibilities of soap manufac- 
turers. Any important increase in price would bring 
additional supplies to the market, not to mention 
a very probable increase in imports. It is of special 
significance to note the relationship between the price 
and the volume of our imports. The years, 1925, 
1926, and 1927, when prices were unduly high, saw 
also the years of our largest imports. As the peak 
price of 26c in 1927 started to drop to lower and less 
attractive levels foreign producers shipped less ma- 
terials into our markets. At the present moment there 
is a rather delicate balance existing and the pendulum 
will not move very far in either direction. 


Associations 


Association activity during February was principally directed 
towards perfecting plans for future events. In the vicinity of 
New York considerable interest manifested itself in the dinner 
March 12th of the Drug and Chemical Section of the N. Y. Board of 
Trade. The event promises to bring together the largest gathering 
that has ever attended the affair in previous years. The news of 
the election of Dr. Charles L. Reese, director and now consulting 
chemist for duPont to the chairmanship of the reorganized Board 
of Directors of the American Chemical Society was received 
favorably in all quarters. Preparations for the Chemical Exposi- 
tion continue to occupy the time of several of the Societies as 
well as the companies planning exhibits. The Chemists’ Club 
‘nominating committee has reported on a slate for the ensuing 
year and the Drug and Chemical Club elected several directors 
to its board. 


Society of Chemical Industry held its meeting on February 20, 
1931, in the dining room of the Chemists’ Club. Members of the 
American Chemical Society, American Electrochemical Society 
and Societe de Chimie Industrielle were in attendance. The 
evening was devoted to a discussion of Plastics. The following 
paper was presented, ‘Designing Plastics with Specified Rheo- 
logical Properties,’ by Eugene C. Bingham. This was followed 
by three 10-minute talks as follows: ‘‘Phenol-Formaldehyde 
Plastics’—C. A. Nash. ‘Urea Plastics’—George Barsky. 
“Casein Plastics’ —W. E. Vawter. 
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Parsons Appointed Business Manager 


Dr. Charles L. Parsons of Washington, consulting chemist, has 
been appointed business manager of the American Chemical 
Society. Dr. Parsons is the first incumbent of this post, created by 
the Board of Directors as a development of the Society's reorganiza- 
tion policy. Dr. Parsons has been secretary of the Society since 1907. 
He was born in New Marlboro, 
Mass., March 23, 1867, and was 
graduated from Cornell in 1888 
as a bachelor of science. He re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of 
science from the University of 
Maine in 1911 and the degree of 
doctor of chemistry from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1914. 
He was professor of chemistry 
in New Hampshire College from 
1890 to 1911, and thereafter until 
1919 was chief chemist of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Dr. 
Parsons was awarded the Wil- 
liam H. Nichols Medal of the 
New York Section of the Society 
atomic weight of 


Charles L. Parsons 


in 1904 for 

As business manager of the American Chemical Society, which 
he has been largely instrumental in building up, Dr. Parsons will 
administer the centralized business affairs of the largest pro- 
fessional organization of its kind in the world. The membership 
of the Society is now approximately 18,000, and its budget for 
1931 about £600,000. 


research on the beryllium. 


Elected President of Alcohol Institute 


S. S. Neuman, President of Publicker Commercial Alcohol 
Company has been selected President of The Industrial Alcohol 
Institute, Inc., at the recent Annual Meeting. He is one of the 
youngest of the major executives comprising that body. Born 
in Baltimore, in 1899, Mr. Neuman attended grammar school and 
high school in Philadelphia, 
finishing his education at Temple 
College with the further distine- 
tion of completing a business 
course at that institution in one- 
third of the regular time. 

Mr. Neuman became asso- 
ciated with the Publicker Com- 
mercial Alcohol Company, of 
Philadelphia, in 1923. Today, 
only eight years after his joining 
that Company, Neuman oc- 
cupies the chair of the President. 
The Publicker 
Alcohol Company is the largest 
independent producer of Alcohol, 
controlling its own molasses sup- 
ply and a fleet of nine tank steamers. 

Concurrent with the trend of the times, Publicker Commercial 
under the guidance of Neuman has not restricted its operations 
to the alcohol field alone. In recent years it has built up a 
modern chemical plant for the manufacture of solvents and 
pyroxvlin solutions. 


Commercial 








S. S. Neuman 


They are also manufacturers of carbon 
dioxide ice and liquid carbon dioxide, through another Company 
sponsored and organized by Neuman. 


Drug and Chemical Club (N. Y.) elected the following Direc- 
tors at the annual meeting held on February 19. For term 
expiring January 31st, 1934, John 8S. Turn, re-elected; William 
Williams, re-elected; W. O. Badger, re-elected; A. A. Wasser- 
cheid, A. R. Phillips. To fill vacancy for term ending January 
31st, 1933, Joseph A. Huisking. 
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Chrome ore mines in 

New Caledonia are 

in a very mountainous 
region 





chrome ore mine in New Caledonia 
to the chromium plated automobiles moving 
in dense traffic lanes along Fifth Avenue is 
indeed a long journey. In miles, the air-line distance 
is over ten thousand, and but for the Panama Canal 
the mileage would be in excess of sixteen thousand. 

But then too, it is a far ery from the public square of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1827, when Isaac Tyson 
discovered while chocking a cider barrel more se- 
curely to his cart that the stone he had so carelessly 
picked up was a piece of high grade chromite ore. 
For several years Tyson exported to England the 
ore which he gathered from the surface of his Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania mines. In 1845 he estab- 
lished the bichromate industry in the United States, 
constructing his factory near Baltimore. An interest- 
ing side-light on this infant industry is the fact that 
Tyson was the first industrialist in this country 
definitely known to have engaged a chemist for con- 
trol and research work. 

The chromite fields in the vicinity of Lancaster 
for many years supplied the requirements of the rather 
limited demand for bichromate of potash, but finally 
the need for further sources of supply became im- 
perative. 

If one examines rather closely a fair-sized map of 
that section of the world commonly referred to as 
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CHROME 


Demand for chromium plating reaches out 
into South Pacific, changing economic 
conditions in a former French penal colony. 


“Down Under’, a small island, equi-distant from 
Australia and New Zealand—New Caledonia—will be 
found. Originally a French penal colony, it has 
become famous as the source of the finest quality 
of chrome ore. The island has no monopoly of supply. 
Extensive deposits are now exploited in Rhodesia 
and India, and in the past few years the tonnage from 
the former has become greater than that originating 
in New Caledonia. Other parts of the world have 
chrome deposits but of poorer grade. No doubt 
at some time in the future, the Philippine Islands, 
Western United States and Canada will supply most 
of the ore for our needs. It will be necessary, however, 
to concentrate at the mine any such ore now known to 
exist. 

New Caledonian and Rhodesian ores analyze a 
minimum of 48% while the others vary between 
twenty and thirty per cent. The world’s reserves 
of chromite ore have been estimated at 5,000,000 
tons, but this figure ‘s constantly subjected to re- 
visions as new veins are discovered or old ones thought 
to be near depletion give evidence of further com- 
mercial possibilities. 

During the war period, due to the scarcity of 
shipping, Canadian fields were utilized. However, 
New Caledonian ore is still acknowledged leader in 
purity and physi- 
eal adaptability 
and it is reason- 
ably certain that 
the attractive chro- 
mium plated per- 
colator at the 
breakfast table this 
morning had its 
chrome origin in 
the mountain fast- 
ness of that island. 

The intimate 
story of the strug- 
gle to make a suit- 
able chromium 








Another view of the 

chrome mining re- 

gion of New Cale- 
donia 
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Close-up view of chrome mine showing occurrence of ore at 
different levels 


compound for plating involves the American chemist 
at home and the American mining engineer abroad. 
To the mining engineer the struggle was especially 
difficult and disheartening because of the primitive 
state of the island, climatic conditions, the scarcity 
of satisfactory labor and the distance to the point 
of consumption. 

The chrome deposits occur in irregular veins high 
in the mountainous region a considerable distance 
from the sea-coast. A few of the larger mines have 
been named, like the Tarbargi, one of the most famous. 
Only a highly trained mining engineer can trace the 
veins in their erratic wandering through the moun- 
tain ranges. 

After the ore has been mined by means similar to 
those employed in the anthracite coal industry, it is 
brought to the entrance of the mine in narrow gauge 
cars. As roads are limited to the vicinity of the few 
coastal towns, the ore is transferred to aerial tram- 
ways and conveyed many miles by this means to the 
sea level. Again it is transferred to small gondola 
cars and transported either to the loading platform, 
if a vessel is at hand, or to the storage yards. 

The harbors are too shallow for ocean-going vessels 
to dock at the quays for loading and every pound 
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of ore is lightered to the ship’s side. Chrome ore is 
usually carried in vessels specially chartered for this 
purpose. 

Labor presents a difficult problem. The native 
New Caledonian is more interested in head hunting 
and similar primitive pastimes than in helping supply 
raw material for the plating industry. Accordingly, 
after repeated failures with the natives, indented 
labor has been imported from Java and China. To- 
day they are almost exclusively employed. 


Production of Bichromates 


‘ Bichromates present an almost unique problem 
in the heavy chemical field. The ore entering into 
manufacture to-day was mined weeks ago. The 
average lapsed time for the journey from New Cale- 
donia to this country is at least two months. To 
insure uninterrupted production, available ore stocks 
must be of tremendous proportions. This means a 
heavy dollars investment by the bichromate producer. 

The first step in the manufacture of chromic acid 
is the conversion of chrome ore to bichromate of soda. 
Of course, the bichromate of soda itself has many 
uses and large tonnages are consumed so that the 
preparation of this commodity is not simply inci- 
dental to the preparation of the acid. 

The ore is roasted in large furnaces together with 
soda ash and lime, the latter being added to prevent 
the resultant molten mass from becoming too liquid 
for satisfactory manipulation. While the chemistry 
involved is relatively simple the engineering problems 
are difficult. The sodium chromate produced is then 
oxidized to the bichromate by sulfuric acid. 


In Cleaning Glassware 


Every student of general chemistry soon learns 
that the most satisfactory method of cleaning chemical 
glassware is the addition of sulfuric acid to bichro- 
mate of soda. Rapid and powerful oxidation is, of 
course, the reason. The next step in the manufacture 
of chromic acid is simply this elementary reaction 
on a plant scale. The real problem is again one of 
chemical engineering, to turn out a large tonnage of 
acid of highest purity in an acceptable physical 
form. The article of commerce to-day is guaranteed 
9914% CrOs minimum and consistently analyzes 
9934%. The sulfate content is maintained at .02% 
as a maximum and manufacturers have been doing 
even better than this figure for some time. However, 
these are the minimum requirements of such large 
consumers as General Motors and Ford. After the 
acid is dehydrated it is either ground to remove large 
undesirable lumps so it may be more easily soluble, 
or else prepared in the flake form. Considerable re- 
search has been made by several producers of chromic 
acid in an effort to manufacture the acid directly 
from chrome ore, but little progress has as yet resulted. 

In relatively few years of commercial application, 
chromic acid plating has made tremendous advances 
and yet is in its infancy. From the novelty of chrome 
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plated radiator shells on the Oldsmobile of 1925 
we now have almost universal adoption by auto- 
mobile and automobile accessory manufacturers 
—the real estate agent in his sales talk stresses 
chromium-plated bathroom fixtures—jewelry of 
the cheaper grades is chromium-plated—the crack- 
ing stills in our larger refineries are given the 
protection of an especially heavy chrome plate— 
the adaptations are too numerous to mention. 
The place of chromium-plating is definitely as- 
sured. Its hardness, durability, resistance to 
corrosion, combined with its beauty, fills a long 
known need in the plating field. 


New Problems Introduced 





The introduction of chromium has_ brought 
many new problems to the plater, those of a 
technical nature directly bearing upon the success- 
ful finish and those relating to health. Bichromate 
manufacturers have known for years how to 
prevent the ill-effects of chromium poisoning and 
with the introduction of scientifically designed 
equipment for the disposing of fumes in the plating 
room this danger has been eliminated. 

Because of the stress of competition, the intro- 
duction of chromium plating was in the beginning 
hastened unduly in numerous instances with the 
result that poor work was inevitable. For success- 
ful operation the plater soon discovered that the 
old rule of thumb method must be abandoned and 
greater control exercised than needed for satisfac- 
tory results with nickel. As soon as these factors 
were determined the appearance and wearing 
qualities of chromium plate fully justified the 
claims that had been made for it. 

The question of the final result of the competition 
of the so-called ‘‘stainless steel’ is a natural one and 
the final answer cannot be given at this time. In all 
probability both will find satisfactory places and will 
cease to be competitive. Ford, pioneer in so many 
things, has solved many of the engineering difficul- 
ties that were presented in the commercial adoption 
of stainless steel to many parts of the new Model A. 
Yet his company’s consumption of chromic acid 
continues to increase tremendously. The greater 
portion is employed in the so-called “‘hard plate’ on 
gauges and other precision instruments. In one Ford 
department six hundred and forty gauges a day were 
formerly discarded. Now they are salvaged and 
given greater length of service through chrome- 
plating directly on steel. The manufacturer of such 
articles as percolators, toasters, ete., will perhaps 
always employ chrome plating. 

Complications from Price Decline 

The rather sharp decline in the price of chromic 
acid due partially to improved manufacturing meth- 
ods and increased production and partially to the 
sharp competition that has existed between the 
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Bird’ s-eye view of chrome cre mining village in New Caledonia 


producers to date will render still more difficult the 
path of the manufacturer of stainless steel, although 
itis acknowledged that labor charges form a major por- 
tion of expense in chrome plating. As to what effect the 
expiration of the existing stainless steel patents will 
have it is difficult now to say. 


Foreign Competition 


Some foreign competition exists in chromic acid. 
Chromic acid of German manufacture has been used 
in this country and under the previous tariff was on 
the free list. Under the new one it carries a duty of 
25°, ad valorem. 


New York section of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists held the February meeting at the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, 2 Park avenue, on February 27. 

The meeting consisted of a symposium on colloid chemistry. 
As the importance of colloid chemistry is becoming more generally 
realized, a large turnout was present to take advantage of the 
papers read by two authorities on the subject. 

The papers presented were ‘“The Importance of Absorption and 
Other Colloidal Phenomena in Plant Operations,”’ by Dr. Pierce 
M. Travis, and ‘Practical Dyeing and Printing as Influenced by 
Colloid Chemistry,” by Dr. E. W. Pierce. 
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Creosote as a Wood Preserving Agent 


S. R. Church, member of the executive commit- 

tee of the American Wood Preservers Association, 

challenges M. D. Curwen’s recent statement in 

CHEMICAL MARKETS that ‘‘Wood preserving on 
the whole is decreasing”’. 











In the February issue of CHemicaL Markets, M. D. 
Curwen, Editor of the Industrial Chemist (London) in 
his review of the British Chemical industry stated 
that: 

“Coal tar exports are down again, the main offend- 
ers being tar and creosote oils. Wood preserving on 
the whole is decreasing, railway sleepers of wood, for 
example, being increasingly replaced by metal sleepers. 
If the new method of wood impregnation with syn- 
thetic resin worked out at the University College of 
London University and now being described in this 
journal, is successful, the creosote industry will suffer 
still further.” 

S. R. Church, a member of the executive committee 
of the American Wood Preservers Association has 
taken exception to Mr. Curwen’s remarks as they 
affect the creosote industry in America in the following 
communication to the Editor of CHEMICAL MARKETS: 

“Since a very large proportion of the creosote ex- 
ported by Great Britain has for many years come to 
this country, it may be instructive to point out that 
the decrease in our imports of creosote from England 
and the Continent, a decrease of about ten million 
gallons in 1929 from 1928 and probably somewhat 
larger decrease in 1930 over 1929, was not due to a 
general falling off in wood preserving but rather to the 
large increase in production of creosote in the United 
States. 

“The statistics issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the American Wood 
Preservers Association show that there has been a 
steady increase in the use of creosote each year since 
1918, the 1929 consumption reaching a new record of 
226 million gallons. Official figures for 1930 are not 
available, but the total will not be appreciably less 
than for 1929. 

‘Metal railway sleepers are not used in the United 
States, although they have been tried here. They are 
being used quite extensively in Germany, not because 
they are preferred by the railway administration, but 
because the steel interests are powerful enough to 
compel the use of a certain proportion of metal 
sleepers. They are also used to some extent in South 
American countries, where treated wood is not yet 
available. 

“The wood preserving industry, although it is prob- 
ably suffering to some extent in common with all in- 
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dustries in the present depression, is due for further 
expansion not only in this country but in the world, as 
the economies of treated wood become better known 
to engineers and architects with consequent diversifi- 
cation of its uses.” 

Because of this difference of opinion it is of interest 
and importance to quote from a report on the creosote 
importations by A. H. Swift, Chemical Division, 
Department of Commerce (Commerce Reports for 
February 16, 1931) and also an earlier report by J. N. 
Taylor and R. G. Boyd of the same Department on 
the creosote industry in the United States. 

Creosote oil.—-Creosote oil was next in importance, 
(fourth in list of chemical imports by value) with 
$7,806,000 (66,922,000 gallons), notwithstanding 
rather marked declines since 1927 when $15,384,000 
worth (95,915,000 gallons) entered the country. From 
1921, when only $4,240,000 worth (41,568,000 gal- 
lons) were imported, until 1927 imports were upward, 
but, following greater production within the country 
to take care of the increased demand, they again 
started downward. 

As a result of large installations for the recovery of 
“dead” (creosote) oil from tar that formerly would 
have been consumed as a fuel, there was a 25 per cent 
quantity advance in the United States 1929 produc- 
tion (167,685,000 gallons, valued at $19,317,000), 
according to data released by the United States Tariff 
Commission. The 11 per cent increase in the 1929 
consumption of approximately 246,000,000 gallons 
was largely in consequence of the wider employment 
of creosote preservatives in treating lumber, as evi- 
denced by the 226,374,000 gallons used in 1929 con- 
trasted with 220,478,000 gallons in 1928 (calculated by 
the United States Forest Service). The increase in the 
amount of creosote used in treating lumber in 1929, 
however, is actually larger than is indicated by the 
foregoing figures (for creosote preservatives) since the 
percentage creosote composition of the 1929 total is 
larger than the 1928 figure. The use of creosote 
“eoal-tar solutions’ for this purpose dropped from 
87,212,000 gallons in 1928 to 74,828,000 in 1929, 
whereas there was an increase in the employment of 
“distillate coal-tar creosote” from 48,805,000 gallons 
in 1928 to 57,914,000 in 1929. 
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Fats and Oils In The Last 


Cottonseed Oil Again Leads in Pro- 
duction Volume with Lard Next in 
Order. Production in Excess of 
Consumption Builds Up Large 
Inventories. 


Factory production of fats and oils 
(exclusive of refined oil and derivatives) 
during the three-month period ended 
December 31, 1930, was as follows: veg- 
etable oils, 1,003,813,580 pounds; fish oils, 
27,814,528 pounds; animal fats, 515,598, 
363 pounds; and greases, 88,509,932 
pounds; a total of 1,635,736,403 pounds. 
Of the several kinds of fats and oils covered 
by this inquiry, the greatest production, 
725,462,965 pounds appears for cotton- 
seed oil. Next in order is lard with 388, 
936,388 pounds; linseed oil with 131,256, 
804 pounds; 125,337,778 
pounds; coconut oil with 90,921,026 
pounds, and corn oil with 26,166,566 
pounds. 


tallow with 


The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
636,407,386 pounds; coconut, 77,611,919 
pounds; peanut, 2,001,988 pounds; corn, 
25,481,770 pounds; soya bean, 2,367,591 
pounds; and 4,398,658 
pounds. The quantity of crude oil used 
in the production of each of these refined 
oils is included in the figures of crude 
consumed. 


palm-kernel, 


The data for the factory production, 
factory consumption, imports, exports and 
factory and warehouse stocks of fats and 
oils and for the raw materials used in the 
production of vegetable oils for the three- 
month period appear in the following 
statements: 


Raw Materials Used in the Manu- 
facture of Vegetable Oils 


Tons of 2,000 pounds 





KIND Consumed On hand 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 

Cottonseed . ~-ee+ 2,407,807 991,341 
Peanuts, hulled... .... 5,844 1.733 
Peanuts, in the hull... 2,176 1,017 
Copra...... 71,134 41,077 
Coconuts and skins. . . 543 88 
Corn germs....... 41,211 258 
Flaxseed . 206,944 125,218 
Castor beans mA 10,830 7,294 
Mustard seed... . . 151 1,478 
Soya beans 21,251 33,401 
Olives ay eee 2,788 90 


Other kinds. 


272 


9,642 





Quarter of 1930 












not reported.) 





KIND 
VEGETABLE OILS: (1) 


Cottonseed, crude........ 
Cottonseed, refined. ....... 
Peanut, virgin and crude. . 
Peanut, he She ave. so Siena vere a vaste tebe a 
Coconut, or copra, crude... . 
Coconut, or copra, refined. . 
Corn, crude 


Soya bean, crude... .......5.... 
Soya bean, refined........ 
Olive, Sate fs eek. 
Olive, inedible.......... 
Sulfur oil or olive foots . v 
Palm-kernal, crude........ 


Chinese wood or tung..... 
Chinese vegetable tallow 
UES Soha ote oietere he 
MG Sicarciss ace tate ts 


FISH OILS: (1) 


Cod and cod-liver........... 
NS EES ee eee 


eg including sardine........ 


IE ics are ie ctone iwkiess Whe ct arp anere nla ed ieee Aves 4 
All salen. (including marine animal)........... 


lected by the Bureau of Fisheries. 


ANIMAL FATS: 


Lard, neutral... .. 
Lard, other edible . 
Tallow, edible. . . 
Tallow, inedible 
Neat's-foot oil 


GREASES: 


Tankage . 
Garbage or house . 
are 
Recovered. . 

All other... 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Lard compounds and other lard substitutes. .... 
Hydrogenated oils... .. re 
Stearin, vegetable... .. 
Stearin, animal, edible. . 
Stearin, animal, inedible 
Oleo oil... ... Ee Cee 

Lard oil. 
Tallow oil. : 
Fatty 7, Sanaa rate 

Fatty acids, distilled. : 

De co Sia kok Ao 
Stearic acid... . 
Glycerin, crude 80% % basis . 
Glycerin, dy namite. mete irshate't ; 
Glycerin, chemically pure... .. . 
Cottonseed foots, 50% basis. . 
Cottonseed foots, distilled. ..... 
Other vegetable oil foots. ......... 
Other vegetable oil foots, distilled . 
Acidulated soap stock...... 
Miscellaneous soap stock . 





Factory operations for the 


quarter — December 31, 








Production 
(pounds) 


725,462,965 
636,407,386 
4,923,869 
2,001,988 
90,921,026 
77,611,919 
26,166,566 
25,481,770 
6,193,747 
2,367,591 
679,075 
9,500 


332,126 
4,398,658 


131,256,804 


10,036,527 
7,831,375 


356,729 
3,516,096 
5,789,438 


454, 815 


5,764,907 
383,171,481 
12,583,384 
112,754,394 
1,324,197 


15,240,360 
19,654,235 
11,447,491 
5,991,197 
12,578,302 
18,521,706 
1,987,224 
1,019,920 
2,069,497 


331,412,492 
164,887,718 
3,677,923 
13,457,907 
3,233,501 
26, 121, 276 


33, 142, 289n 
10,400,323 
7,422,586 
6,419,746 
32,980,423 
13,460,752 
19,550,975 
91,308,356 
20,525,277 
18,590,302 
296,890 
22,497 ,062 
417,130 





Jonsumption 
(pounds) 


692,025,173 
331, 745,892 


159,545,086 


“508°391 


7,857,698 


3,791,861 
4,154,070 
16,476,641 
15,398,895 
325,291 
2,556,540 


4,152,024 
6,960,459 
10,133,389 
132,386,105 
1,132,034 


9,878,578 
9,082,599 
13,735,613 
26,730 
94,833 
13,599,811 


1, 173,901 


558,788 
145,584,586 
4,588,528 
10,741,527 


10,914, 301 
958,052 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS OF FATS AND OILS 


(In some cases, where products were made by a continuous process, the intermediate products were 


Factory and 
Warehouse 


stocks, Dec- 


(pounds) 


114,248,422 
428,609,270 
7,888,443 
1,857,630 
164,205,940 
22 »352,232 


15.234) 364 


49, 599, 494 
3,502,168 
8,378,763 

92,301,979 
7,129,245 


10,611,506 
11,350,516 
57,070,796 
100,342,637 
4,327,364 
14,067,648 


(1) The data of oils produced, consumed, and on hand by fish oil producers and fish canners were col- 


1,356,653 


140,954,169 
1,424,297 


8,811,696 
11,530,686 


25, 538, 475 
3,372,941 
3,989,932 
2,406,234 


26,672,374 
23,298,070 
2,103,826 
3,101,088 
7,286,991 
19,686,439 
3,655,945 
1,711,206 
10,975, 043 


9 160, 185 
6,829,504 
74,330,938 
7,318,099 
4,068,471 
337,269 
27,032,579 
1,528,717 
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Research Values 


Chemical research, like all Gaul, may 
be divided into three divisions. Research 
to improve existing processes. Research 
to perfect new processes or find new 
products. Research to find new uses. 


The first is by far the most common. 
Because it requires the least vision and 
promises the promptest return, it is most 
apt to be the major objective of most re- 
search programs. But research to im- 
prove existing processes is quite the least 
profitable form of chemical engineering 
investigation. Often indeed it is posi- 
tively unprofitable even when the re- 
search itself is successful. For it is not 
difficult to set up figures that look some- 
thing like this: cost of the research, 
$20,000; cost of the plant improvements, 
$40,000; saving effected, $5,000 a year, 
which on the basis of five-year amortiza- 
tion shows something better than a 100% 
mal-investment. This may be an extreme 
example, but is by no means a rare one. 


Research for new products and new 
processes holds the big prize; but it also 
entails the big gamble. Except for those 
lucky chances, which are becoming less 


and less common, this type of work offers 
too little prospect of return to tempt the 
average corporation to make it the chief 
purpose of its research. 


On the other hand, research for new 
uses offers almost a sure return with al- 
most no element of risk. Yet curiously it 
is generally the most neglected form of 
investigation, and this too, in spite of the 
basic problem of over-production and the 
prospect that inter-product competition 
will strongly mark the chemical develop- 
ments of the coming decade. 


Careful study of the comparative values 
of these distinct types of research is 
needed today. And this is pre-eminently 
a problem of the technical staffs of the 
industry. Our executives have been sold 
research. It is the responsibility of the 
research directors to see to it that their 
workers devote their time and energies to 
solving problems that are economically 
sound. It is no time to effeet operating 
economies that cost more than they save: 
it is high time to increase the market for 


the products that we are now manu- 
facturing with reasonable efficiency. 









































who pays for 


OBSOLESCENCE 


During boom times many an ob- 
solete chemical plant operates with 
profit in the face of excessive 
costs ... for then the problem 
is to meet a demand, not a price. 


Today the situation is changed. 
Prices that have to be loaded with 
the burdens of obsolescence are 
now obstacles that block the way 
to business. If your plant facilities 
are obsolete or otherwise out of 
gear with economic conditions sur- 
rounding the chemical industry 
. . . you pay the bill! 


The function of the Austin 
organization is to develop plant fa- 
cilities which are in gear with 
present day demands ... by 
modernization of existing plants 
... by readjustments that in 
some call for design and 
construction of complete new fa- 
cilities. 


sases 


in the CHEMICAL INDUSTRY ? 














In the development of any con- 
struction project, whether it con- 
cerns a single small warehouse or a 
complete chemical plant (including 
offices, power plant, laboratories, 
storage and terminal facilities) 
everything from ‘“‘layout to latch- 
string’’ is carried on under the 
Austin Method of Undivided Re- 
sponsibility ... under one con- 
tract. 


For layout, building design, 
construction and equipment ... 
separate responsibilities ordinarily 
are component parts of 
Austin’s complete service. 


Why not arm yourself with facts 
and figures ? Austin engineers will 
gladly furnish them for any project 
you may contemplate anywhere 
from coast to coast . . . within 48 
hours. Phone, wire, write the 
nearest Austin office, or use the 
convenient memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON ST.LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS 


DETROIT NEWARK 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Cleveland 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD. : 

LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LIMITED: 
TORONTO AND VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland OSend copy of booklet ‘‘101 Questions That Should be Answered Before You Build.”’ 


We are interested in a 


.....project 


Pisen.......-....... 


eq. Tt. 


Individual 


City... 
































Soft Rubber 


in Chemical Process Equipment 


By H. E. Fritz* 


HE development of rubber for industrial pur- 
poses and for manufacturing equipment has 
been rapid during the past few years and broad 

in character. These changes have brought about new 
uses, increased service and greater economies. The 
range of physical properties, uses and costs of the many 
different grades of rubber is now probably as great 
as the variation in iron and steel, and their alloys. 

Rubber has many constant and exclusive qualities, 
the service of which to date has not been duplicated. 
Utilization of these properties of rubber has always 
presented a difficult problem owing to certain limiting 
factors, such as the lack of rigidity, tensile strength, 
etc., but more recently engineers have overcome some 
of these and have opened many new fields of service. 
One of the outstanding developments is the so-called 
Vulealock process, by which rubber is bonded to 
metal. This process has aided greatly in solving many 
of the baffling problems of abrasion and corrosion. 


Vulcalock Process Defined 


As a result of extensive research and wide ex- 
perience a process has been discovered whereby soft 
rubber is applied directly on smooth iron or steel sur- 
faces. Adhesion between the two materials is so com- 
plete that they appear to be integral, and the bond 
approaches the tensile strength of the rubber itself. 

Adhesion tests have been made to show in excess of 
700 lbs. tensile strength to the sq. in. The new process 
has been found successful in attaching rubber to other 
metals, such as brass and aluminum, also to wood and 
concrete. 

The pliable, semi-plastic gum is applied to the 
cleaned metal surfaces and cured in place, and it is 
during the curing operation that the remarkable 
adhesion is set up. The only limiting factor of the 
Vulcalock attachment is heat, and at present its appli- 
cation cannot be conservatively recommended where 
the operating temperature exceeds 150° F. 

There has been a long-felt need in industry for a 
corrosion-resisting construction material which, when 
subjected to general factory conditions, would be 
*B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
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serviceable over an appreciable period, regardless of 
shock, strain and vibration, which are often present to 
a degree sufficient to eliminate the use of anything 
fragile in character. Such a material would greatly 
decrease replacement and maintenance cost, and 
might lead to a revival of manufacturing processes 
which are at present in the discard. The Vulealock 
process has contributed largely to the development of 
such material. 

Rubber is now effectively resistant, without con- 
tamination, to all the acids except nitric and highly 
concentrated sulfuric. Rubber’ will successfully 
resist the corrosion of 50 per cent sulfurie acid and 
85 per cent phosphoric acid, and the common cor- 
rosives such as hydrochloric acid and hydrofluoric 
acid; salt solutions present no problem at all when 
stored and transported in rubber-lined containers. 





Interior of rubber-lined tank car for transporting corrosives 
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IF IT IS TO BE FILTERED OR CLARIFIED — 
USE SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES 


N THE modern production of chemicals, paints, rayons, oils, foods, perfumes, 
] dye stuffs, beverages and so on through the whole range of industry, 

perfect filtration and clarification, determines largely, successful production. 
There is a Shriver Filter Press for every service and giving a service of such 
efficiency, economy and dependability as to make Shriver Filter Presses the 
choice of the chemical and chemical process industries 


Visit the Shriver 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY Exposition Chemical 


ESTABLISHED 1860 pce ee Rr tl 
856 HAMILTON STREET “New York City.” 
HARRISON - N.. J. 


A riLignk PRESS FOR BYVYER YF rUERPOoss& 


SHRIVER 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
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It is desirable to have a tank shell with a smooth, 
clean inside surface so that the rubber will conform to 
the metal surface and cure in place with uniform 
thickness, without any open joints, which would 
destroy the purpose of the lining. 

The same process has been successfully used for the 
attachment of tubed or sheet rubber in standard steel 
pipe and fittings, including special valves. The rubber 
is so applied that all metal contact is eliminated, giving 
the pipe a three-fold utility, to resist abrasion, to 
resist corrosion and to conduct liquids which are sub- 
ject to contamination from metal contact. 

The lining of steel tanks, receptacles and tank cars 
with soft rubber is proving acceptable in the ceramic, 
chemical and allied industries, and rubber is taking 
the place of less corrosive-resisting and more fragile 
linings. Railroad tank ears have been lined by the 
Vulealock process in sufficient numbers to have 
developed a standard method for the lining. Special 
equipment has been provided and special men have 
been trained in this class of work. 


Abrasion Resistance 


It has been known for some time that a good grade 
of rubber has a remarkable ability to resist abrasion 
and special study has been given to the compounding 
of rubber for various kinds of abrasion-resisting serv- 
ice. Rubber technologists have at last been successful 
in developing a grade of rubber which possesses 
remarkable abrasive-resisting properties and which, 
when properly applied, will many times outwear steel 
of the same thickness. For those who are not familiar 


with this quality of rubber, the remarkable resistance 





Rubber-lined pickling tanks installed at a factory at Alliance, Ohio 


to abrasion of the rubber tread of an automobile tire 
which frequently travels upwards of twenty thousand 
miles and successfully withstands severest abrasion 
and abuse may be cited as a convincing example. 
Everyone who has used skid chains knows that the 
hard alloy steel links, when exposed to bare brick or 
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concrete, will wear to a point of failure in a few 
hundred miles while the tread of a good tire, absorbing 
abusive impact and friction, will show no appreciable 
signs of wear. 

A large manufacturer of abrasives required a 
machine to mix finely abrasive material and bronze 


arms were used in the mixer to eliminate a certain 




















Fleet of rubber-lined tank cars transporting corrosive acids 


undesirable contamination, which would have occurred 
if iron or steel arms had been used. These bronze 
wearing parts gave a life of only six weeks and were a 
source of trouble and expense. To test its effective- 
ness one of the arms was covered with 1%-inch rubber. 
This thin coating has now been in service for ten 
months, and is reported to be still in excellent condi- 
tion. 

The operators of a sand dredge in the Ohio River 
placed a sheet of rubber at the discharge of a 36-inch 
conveyor and there was concentrated over a very 
small area in a period of seven months the impact and 
scouring action of 250,000 cu. yds. of sand and gravel. 


Ball Mill Linings 


Limited application has been found for rubber lin- 
ings in rotary grinding mills. Linings have been in use 
since 1921. After the first few installations had been 
made and the basie principles found to be sound, the 
development of a commercial lining was considered 
along two separate lines: First, to produce a stand- 
ardized lining which could be installed in the field 
without making any objectionable or costly changes in 
the construction of the mill, at the same time giving 
the rubber a positive anchorage in the mill, and 
eliminating metal from wearing contact. Second, to 
determine the limitations of the lining in regard to 
varying conditions of operation, so that reeommenda- 
tions could be made to prospective users. 

It was found that in most dry grinding operations 
heat is generated by friction, which sometimes builds 
up a temperature sufficiently high to cause premature 
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What Can We Do For You? 


Badger Service takes care of every phase leading up 
to a complete operating plant. 


If the process is a new one Badger chemists study it 
in the laboratory, investigate sources of raw materials, 
disposal of wastes and recovery of by-products. When 
necessary an experimental plant is erected and operated 
to obtain data. 


Badger engineers design the plant, bringing into play 
all the experience gained in years of such work. They 
do not confine themselves to the chemical factors, but 
insure adequate and economical power and process 
steam, electricity, lighting, ventilation and receiving 
and shipping facilities. 


Details of special equipment receive the study their 
importance demands. Each item is designed by a 
Badger engineer with long successful experience in that 
branch, whether it be distillation, evaporation, drying, 
extraction or what not. 


The erection of the plant is supervised by Badger 
field engineers who stay on the job and guarantee the 
translation of promise into performance. When re- 
quired, we train the men who are to operate the plant 
and stand by the owner until he is entirely satisfied to 
“drop the pilot.” 





All these services are backed up by a strong business 
organization. The advantages of the centralized re- 
sponsibility such a system offers have been appreciated 
by the many owners of Badger plants ranging in cost 
from a few thousands up to millions of dollars. 


E-B- BADGER & SONS COMPANY - BOSTON: MASS. 











New York Office-271 Madison Ave. 
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failure of a rubber lining. Rubber linings should not 
be considered for dry grinding applications where the 
temperature exceeds a conservative limit of 150° F. 
Laboratory and field tests show that severe impact 
varies in direct proportion to the thickness of the 
rubber. Therefore, as the size of individual balls, 
which make up a grinding charge, increases, a rubber 
lining must increase in thickness in proportion suffi- 
cient to absorb the impact without a damaging effect. 
From the many tests it has been concluded that the 
rubber lining is best suited for cylindrical type mills 
used in the wet process grinding of fine materials, 
requiring small balls, that give a large grinding surface. 








Battery of rubber-lined tanks designed to hold glacial acetic acid 


Some chemical manufacturing operations require 
pigments to be ground in contact with corrosive 
liquors. This presents a problem of protecting the 
interior of the grinding mill from corrosion as well as 
abrasion. Rubber offers a solution to this combina- 
tion, and the Vulealock process makes it possible to 
line a mill completely without seams, so that corrosion 
protection is complete and positive. 


Cutless Rubber Bearings 


The Vulealock process has made possible the use of 
rubber for bearings on certain machinery where it is 
not practical or convenient to lubricate with oil, such 
as shafts running in water on ships, hydraulic power 
turbines, sand and gravel pumps, deep well pumps, 
agitator bearings in chemical plants and in many 
other places where water or other lubricants not in- 
jurious to rubber are available for lubrication. 

Babbitt, bronze and other hard surfaced bearings 
have held undisputed power as bearing surfaces so long 
that it is difficult to imagine anything taking their 
places. It becomes easier, however, when one con- 
siders that rubber properly compounded and vul- 
canized will stand abrasion much better than bronze, 
babbitt or even steel. 

Cutless rubber bearings consist of a metal sleeve 
lined with a tough, resilient compound similar in tex- 
ture to the rubber tread of a high grade automobile 
tire. 
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Rubber, like water, is practically non-compressible 
and is capable of supporting a shaft of great weight 
with negligible deflection. Another property of rubber 
underlying its success is the low coefficient when wet. 
It is commonly known that rubber heels tend to slip 
when wet and that automobile tires skid* on wet 
streets. Jn spite of these familiar examples, the Cut- 
less Bearing is probably the first application of this 
property in the engineering field. Years of continual 
use on all classes of equipment up to 30 inches inside 
diameter has proved the cutless rubber bearing beyond 
question to be better fitted for certain conditions than 
any other bearing now on the market. 


Equipment Bulletins 


A. O. Smith Corp. has just issued Bulletin No. 510 describing 
the ‘““New Way of Designing and Building Gas Lines With 
Smithwelded Pipe’. 


Specialties Division of the National Lead Co. has announced 
a new catalog describing the Simonson-Mantius Vacuum Process 
for the recovery and concentration of sulfuric acid. 


The Brown Instrument Co. is featuring the Brown Flame 
Analyzer for checking the heating effect of fuel gas. 


Standard Conveyor Co., the use of belt and roller conveyors 
in the chemical process industries is described and illustrated in 
a seven page pamphlet. 


Sherman Corp. has issued leaflet describing engineering analysis 
of materials handling problem in Philadelphia plant of Container 
Corp. of America, solution of which effected saving of over 
$40,000 yearly. 


F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, has issued booklet about 
new high vacuum pump, which is especially suited for all purposes 
where a high vacuum is required. 


Combustion Engineering Corp. has issued catalog describing 
new underfeed stoker. 


Link-Belt Co. has issued folder describing ‘‘Cub’’ portable 
belt conveyor. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., have issued catalog describing 
water purifying apparatus. 


New Cyanamide Process 


A process, according to the Chemical Trade Journal, is being 
developed by the French chemist Reitzyne, for the manufacture 
of calcium cyanamide without the intermediate production of 
calcium carbide. The process consists in heating carbonate of 
lime to its dissociation temperature (600° to 800° C.) in the 
presence of ammonia gas. The material produced is stated to 
be a mixture of ammonium carbonate and cyanamide, and to 
have a nitrogen content of 35 per cent. The process has been 
modified by the German chemists, Franc and Heimann, who work 
in the presence of carbon monoxide, and of cobalt fluoride as a 
catalyst. The carbon monoxide reacts with part of the ammonia 
and with the lime to form calcium cyanide, which under the 
conditions of the process is converted into cyanamide. 


Hanson, Van Winkle & Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., manu- 


facturer of polishing and plating equipment, has established plant 
at Anderson, Ind., employing about 200. 
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Hu=Speed MIXERS 
INCREASE PROFITS 


Made in_ sizes 
from 1-50 H. P. 
to 20 H. P. 


Will Clamp to 


Any Container. 






Sales of “Hy-S peed” Mixers 
mounted during 1930 because 
progressive firms know the 
need for pr ofitable production. 
““Hy-Speed” Mixers increase 
plant efficiency as surely as 
they decrease operating and 
investment cost in addition to 
producing a better product. 


Write for Catalogue 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CORP, 


Filters, Pumps, Bottle Fillers, Glass-lined Tanks, Asbestos 
39 West 60th Street New York City 


VTVvVvvVvVvVvN 


FOR 
SALE 


Large Complete Drying and Milling 
Equipment for powdered materials of 
any sort, itemized as follows:- 





2—J. P. Devine Co., Buffalo, Horizontal Rotary 
Vacuum Dryers, 5' Dia. 33 ft. long. 


2—J. P. Devine Co., Horizontal Straight Line Dry, 
2 Cylinder Vacuum Pumps 10'' Bore x 12'' 
Stroke. 

2—J. P. Devine Co., Vertical Dust Filters 44'' Dia. 
6' high. 

2—J. P. Devine Co., Vertical Condensers, 2 Section 
11 ft. 6'' overall height. 


5—Sprout Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., The Mon- 
arch 9"' x 24"' 
Double Corrugated Roller Mills, Ball Bearing. 


Battery of 5 Dust Recovering and Conveying 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Perfecto Dust Filters. Ea. 36''x 8 ft. 10" high. 


1—American Blower Co., Size 50 Type A Exhaust 
Fan. 


Direct Connected G. E. Motor, G. E. Starting 
Compensator, and G. E. Relay Panel. 


Also G. E. Motors: 1-75 HP, 1-30 HP, 1-25 HP, 
1-10 HP, 1-7'; HP. 


For further information, detail, specifications etc., 
communicate: 


kK. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


Hoboken, New Jersey 


aA & & 4 















WOOD TANKS 


CORRODE, RUST OR 
DO NOT DISCOLOR CONTENTS 





For more than 75 years it has been our policy 
to use ONLY the highest grade of tank lumber, 
combining this with superior workmanship, 
and design based upon sound engineering prac- 
tice. Consult us regarding your tank problems. 


ATLANTIC [TANK CORPORATION 
237 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 


Established 1853 

















ACID RESISTING 
GLASS COATED MIXING 
AND STORAGE TANKS 


Open or closed, stationary or portable, horizontal 
or vertical, with or without agitators, thermom- 
eters, insulation or jackets for heating and cool- 
ing. Capacities 20 to 7500 gallons. Send for 
new Chemical Bulletin. 


THE GLASCOTE COMPANY 
20921 St. Clair Ave., Euclid, Ohio 


NEW YORK -- CHICAGO -- DETROIT -- TORONTO 

















CASTINGS --- CONSTRUCTIONS 
and MACHINING of 


MONEL METAL PURE NICKEL 
CHROME-NICKEL IRONS 


BRONZE SHINES SILVER 


SHOLES INCORPORATED 
182 Lafayette St. New York 
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Modern Boiler 


Feed Water Treatment Methods 


By A. E. Warner* 


OILER feed water treatment is probably the 
least understood of any subject connected with 
the generation and use of steam power. Due 

undoubtedly to the little available information con- 
cerning it, the industrial power plant has not, until 
very recently, received the consideration of manufac- 
turers that its importance deserves. In many plants 
appropriations are withheld for power plant improve- 
ments that if made would actually pay for themselves 
within a short time. 

The manufacturing process, new and improved 
machinery, have always had first place in the affections 
of manufacturing executives. To-day thousands of 
concerns keep no record of power costs except as a 
lump sum. If plant executives knew how much im- 
properly treated boiler feed water actually costs in 
fuel, lubrication, boiler and 
engine repairs, boiler clean- 
ing, ete., the facts would 
prove startling. 

In the introduction to his 
address before the American 
Gas Association on May 
29th, 1929, Sheppard T. 
Powell, consulting chemical 
engineer, said: 

“The losses occurring in 
the generation of steam 
either for power or process 
uses, due to bad feed water 
and to inadequate control of 
boiler water concentrations 
A full reali- 
zation of these losses by the 
management of public util- 
ity corporations or private 
industries would result in 
more detailed attention to 
this portion of their plants. 

“‘Much has been written 
concerning methods of anal- 


are enormous. 


Showing foggy appearance 


of water treated with lime 





To4: . and soda ash 
*National Aluminate Corp. 
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yses of feed water, but little information is available to 
indicate the specific importance of such data in the 
control of steam stations and little data have been 
published concerning the economic value of such con- 
trol. It is largely for this reason that many com- 
panies have not been impressed with the necessity or 
the value of this work. The saving resulting from 
accurate control of the feed water systems by routine 
chemical analyses can be easily demonstrated and 
plants where accurate cost records have been kept can 
verify these statements. So much depends on the con- 
staney of service from the steam station that any 
neglect or inefficient control of this portion of the plant 
must sooner or later be reflected in reduced efficiency 
of the entire plant. This holds true not only in cen- 
tral station practice and in the gas industry, but in all 
industrial activity. 

“Heavy losses have been 
sustained during the past 
two years in of the 
largest industries in this 
country from bad feed water 
conditions which could have 
been prevented had the 
steam under 
proper analytical control. 


some 


stations been 


“During the year, a large 
national organization has 
sustained a financial loss 
running into six figures by 
failure to recognize the im- 
portance of chemical control 


of the feed 
Within the 


water system. 


past month a 


boiler failure has been re- 
ported which could have 
been avoided by routine 


chemical analyses of the con- 
centrated boiler waters. 
Such analytical data would 
have indicated the correc- 
tive feed water treatment re- 


Showing coagulation pro- 
duced with lime, soda ash 


and sodium aluminate 
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CONCENTRATED EDUCATION 
for Chemical Buyers and Sellers 


[. know what the chemical 


market is going to do, you must know the factors 

















which affect it. You can see for yourself what these 
factors are by visiting the coming Exposition of 


Chemical Industries. 


The equipment which affects the cost of producing 


and using chemicals; new materials which may stim- 





ulate or retard the use of others; new uses for chemi- 
cals old and new, improved containers and packages 
which affect the salability of products; tools, instru- 
ments and supplies which influence practice among 
users and producers of chemicals—these are but a 
few of the items that will be exhibited at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, the Chemical Capitol of the 
World, during the first week in May. 


Don’t miss the opportunity to absorb this concen- 
trated education in important phases of your own 
business. 


























Come and bring your associates. 




















13th Exposition EE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Management International Exposition Company 
616 
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quired. 
attention to these problems were it not for the fact 


that failures are occurring many of which could be 
avoided.” 


It would hardly seem necessary to direct 


For years practically the only treatment used con- 
sisted of a boiler compound of unknown composition. 
The chief ingredients were caustic soda, soda ash, or 
sodium silicate or combinations of these with which 
tannin might be included. These chemicals are all of 
value in treating some waters when used in the proper 
quantities. However, the engineer followed standard 
instructions and used so much compound per day per 
hundred horsepower or per thousand of gallons of 
water evaporated. 


Lime-Soda Plants 


The engineer had no means of knowing how effective 
the treatment was until the boiler was opened. If the 
boiler was fairly clean the compound was all right; if 
the boiler was badly scaled then the compound was 
unsatisfactory. 

This method, or lack of method, is still followed in 
many plants, but the number has been greatly reduced 
through the introduction of modern scientific methods. 

Perhaps the most important step in treatment of 
water was the introduction of the lime-soda external 
treating plant. The initial cost and maintenance of 
these plants kept them from being generally adopted, 
and only a small percentage of steam plants are 
equipped with lime-soda softeners. 

New plants, especially those of high pressures and 
ratings, now provide liberally for feed water treatment. 
These plants cannot operate successfully without the 


very best water obtainable. Evaporators have also 








Mud drum of glass boiler showing sludge in banked boiler 
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come into use and of course, these have to be descaled. 
Some of the most modern plants make use of combina- 
tions of lime-soda softeners and evaporators so as to 
take a large part of the load off the evaporators. 

One large plant first filters the water, then treats 
with lime and sodium aluminate, then passes it thru a 
zeolite softener and finally treats with acid to restore 
the carbonate-sulfate ratio to prevent boiler plate 
embrittlement. 


Sodium Aluminate Introduced 


The introduction of sodium aluminate a few years 
ago was a decided improvement in the treatment of 
boiler feed water both directly in the boiler and in 
lime-soda softening plants. Sodium aluminate was 
not a new chemical, for early investigators knew 
something of its properties as a coagulant. However, 
it was not on the market in usable form. At first it 
was sold only in liquid form, but could be kept in 
stable form only when hot. This was a grave diffi- 
culty which was eventually overcome. It was first 
used to replace boiler compounds and rules governing 
its successful use under the wide variety of water and 
operating conditions prevailing had to be developed. 

Use of this chemical gradually developed into a 
system which made use of the best information avail- 
able. Guess work was removed by testing the raw 
water to determine the theoretical treatment necessary 
just as is done with lime-soda plants, but omitting the 
lime as the heat breaks down the bicarbonate hardness. 
The treatment is then introduced into boiler and a 
sample of the treated water taken and analyzed. The 
treatment is then corrected and the boiler water is 
tested daily. The engineer has thus a flexible, definite 





Showing how sludge is picked up when circulation starts 
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S E R V 


OOKER SERVICE IS PROMPT 
SERVICE—IMMEDIATE DELIV- 
ERIES—INSURED QUALITY—-UNSURPASSED ENGINEERING 
AND RESEARCH FACILITIES. 








WHEN YOU BUY HOOKER CHEMICALS, YOU WILL FU@erHe 
HOOKER TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH STAFF g@@@AD) 
ASSIST AND ADVISE IN ANY TECHNICAL ‘ 
PROBLEMS. IMPROVED METHODS AND & 

HAVE BEEN POSSIBLE IN MANY P 
PROVEN SERVICE. 


























HOOKER SERVICE IS BAG# 
PERIENCE IN MEETING - 
OF CHEMICALS. 





ELECTROCHEMICAL 


EASTERN WESTERN 
PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. PLANT—TACOMA, WASH. 





SALES OFFICE: 60 EAST 42ND ST., N.Y. SALES OFFICE: TACOMA, WASH. 





CAUSTIC SODA LIQUID CHLORINE BLEACHING POWDER MURIATIC ACID MONOCHLORBENZENE 


PARADICHLORBENZENE BENZOATE OF SODA BENZOIC ACID BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL BENZYL CHLORIDE ANTIMONY TRICHLORIDE FERRIC CHLORIDE 
SULPHUR MONOCHLORIDE SALT SULPHUR DICHLORIDE SULPHURYL CHLORIDE 








HOOKER CHEMICALS 


6D 5325 
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system of taking care of changes in the water as fast 
as they occur. This system includes tests to deter- 
mine the carbonate-sulfate ratio for the prevention of 
caustic embrittlement and by further tests enables the 
operator to maintain scientifie control of blowdown. 
While sodium aluminate has played an important 
part in the revision of water treating in the boiler it 
has also done an equally 
serviceable job in lime- 
soda plants. While the 
lime-soda plant was one 
of the most important de- 
velopments, the method 
was still far from being 
perfect, due to the natural 
limitations of the chem- 
icals which are quite rapid 
in their reactions in the 
higher ranges of hardness. 
When, however, the re- 
duction in hardness ap- 
proaches the ultimate, 
the speed of reaction slows 
down and requires hours 








treatment for high pressures; Foulk at Ohio State is 
continuing work on foaming; Hall is building up a case 
for phosphates; Partridge at Michigan is studying 
scale formation while Holmes and Christman are 
studying aluminates and their effect in conjunction 
with other chemicals, on scale formation and foaming. 
Capt. Dinger of the Navy is also making independent 
studies at Annapolis. 
When all the facts de- 
veloped by these studies 
are assembled and _ co- 
ordinated the science of 
feed water treating should 
be considerably advanced. 

The work being done is 
of interest to those com- 
panies who have installed 
or contemplate the instal- 
lation of high pressure 
steam generators.  Per- 
haps they should be called 
“super-high” to distin- 
guish them from the old 
“high” pressure types. 


or even days to come to Glass Boilers used in experiments on Foaming and scale formation. Seale, corrosion and foam- 


completion. Large ex- A Motion Piciure of these boilers in operation has been made 


cesses overcame the diffi- 

culty but the water became unsuitable for boiler use. 
The alternative, unless an excessively large plant were 
built, was scale in pipe lines and boilers. Some plants 
used aluminum sulfate or ferrous sulfate as coagulants 
to speed up the lime-soda reactions. Both are acid 
coagulants and add hardness to the water which re- 
quires additional lime and soda ash again producing 
a water high in soluble salts. 


Sodium Aluminate Not a “‘Cure-all’’ 


Sodium aluminate rapidly found favor because, 
being an alkaline coagulant and possessing softening 
qualities of its own (it is rapid and positive in reacting 
with magnesium) the rapid completion of lime and 
soda ash reactions was obtained and at the same time 
reduction of the amount of lime and soda ash used. 
Where undertreating was practised to prevent foam- 
ing, sodium aluminate permitted the use of adequate 
treatment. Sodium aluminate is also specially valu- 
able in removal of silica, the most troublesome of en- 
crusting salts as well as the most difficult to remove. 

The value of sodium aluminate lies as much in the 
intelligence with which it is used as in the chemical 
itself. It is no cure-all, but in spite of its limitations, 
has improved water treating methods, lowered the cost 
of water treating, and saved millions of dollars to 
American industries. Boiler feed water treatment, for 
so many years the step-child of the power plant, dur- 
ing the past five years has received more attention. 

Study and research are now at the highest point 
ever achieved. The work of Parr and Straub, of Illi- 
nois, onembrittlement is succeeded bya study of water 
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ing are still costing the 
industries of America mil- 
lions of dollars annually that can be saved by present 
methods of treating feed water. This is due to ig- 
norance and indifference. Education while slow is 
probably the only cure. 

Do you know how your boiler feed water is treated, 
how much the treatment costs, how effective it is or 
whether it can be improved? If you can’t answer 
these questions you are not an exception, but should 
you not be able to answer them? Do you know 
whether your fuel, lubrication, boiler cleaning and 
repair bills are normal or excessive ? Do you know 
whether these costs are increasing or decreasing ? Do 
you keep any understandable and itemized costs of 
power production ? An investigation of this subject 
may reveal very interesting possibilities for savings. 


Inco rpo rations 


Caribbean Trading Co., New York, chemicals—Binder Bros., 200 shs. com. 

Tar Distilling Corp., New York, manufacturing—U. 8. Corp. Co., Del., 
1,000 no-par shs. 

California Industrial Alcohol Co., Ltd. Philadelphia—Corp. Guarantee & 
Trust Co., $250,000, 25,000 shs. com. 

Petrolite Corp., Ltd., Wilmington, Del., chemicals, Corp. Trust Co.,— 
266,667 shs. com. 

Pinetrine Co., New York, chemists—E. A. Rogers, $20,000 pfd., 100 shs. com. 

Ozero-Zel Laboratories, New York, chemicals—J. M. Baum, 100 shs. com. 

Dusco Chemical Co., Poughkeepsie—L. B. Muckenhoupt, 5,000 

Berry Solder Co., New York, chemicals—I. D. Neustein, 50 shs. com 

Safety Process Co., New York, chemicals—Stern & Reubens, 500 shs. com. 

Sin, Atlantic City, chemists—Harcourt & Steelman, 125,000. 

Sno-Melt, Inc., Newark, N. J., manufacture chemicals—Osborne, Cornuso & 
Scheck, 1,000 shs. com. 

A. Klipstein & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., chemicals—Corp. Trust Co., 
10,000 shs. com. 

Lummis Co., Wilmington, Del., petroleum, chemicals—Corp. Trust Co., 
100,000 shs. com. 

U. S. Tung Oil Co., Inc., Wilmington, chemical manufacturing—Corp. 
Fiscal Co., $1,250,000 and 22,000 shs. com. 

Longman & Martinez, Brooklyn, chemicals—R. Ballantine, 500 shs. com. 

Swansdown Sales Corp., New York, chemicals—no filer given, 10,000. 

Chilean Chemical Corp., Wilmington, chemical products—Corp. Service Co. 


,000. 

Esmonds Mills Ltd., Granby, Que., textiles—1,000 no par shs. 

Steadfast Rubber Company, Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que.—$50,000. 

La Gerardine (of Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont., chemicals—4,000 no par sha, 
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Users of Tri-Sodium Phosphate desiring a free-flowing, 
readily soluble product find Aero Brand meets their 


requirements. 


Aero Brand Tri-Sodium Phosphate is manufactured with 
extra care. It is carefully cured and screened, and well 


packed to preserve its perfect mechanical condition. 


Aero Brand T-S-P is shipped in non-sifting, paper lined 


packages and in drums, kegs, barrels and bags up to 





325 pounds. Write for quotations. 






Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
555 Filth Avenue New York 
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The first of this series appeared in the February 

issue and described the slack barrel. The follow- 

ing article concerns the tight barrel and the 
shipping specifications 10A. 


HE Tight Barrel is a water-tight container 
used for the packing and shipping of liquid 
and semi-liquid chemical products, among 

which may be mentioned the following: 
Acetic Acid 
Acid Phosphate 


Crude Oil, Petroleum 
Ether 


Acetone Gasoline 
Aleohol Red Lead 
Amy! Acetate Lacquer 
Aluminum Chloride Solution Litharge 
Arsenate of Lead Paste Methyl Acetate 
Barium Chloride Paints 

Benzine Pentane 


Bi-Sulfite of Soda Solution 
Carbon Bisulfide 
Cements, Liquid 

Chromic Acid 

Collodion 


Pyroxylin Solution 
Toluol (toluene) 
Varnish 
Shellac 
Wood Filler, Liquid 
The Tight Wooden Barrel is manufactured from the 
hardwoods, white oak, red oak, chestnut oak, Douglas 
fir and spruce, being generally used for barrels that 
earry chemicals. Laboratory tests have been made to 
obtain a better knowledge of the action of acids and 
chemicals on wood barrels, and to determine the 
particular kind of lining that may be required, such 
as glue, silicate, paraffin, rubber, asphaltum, or a 
mixture of paraffin and rosin. The staves, heading 
and hoops used in the manufacture of tight wooden 
barrels are thicker than those used for slack barrels. 
The capacity of tight barrels for chemicals ranges 
from five to fifty gallons. They carry up to eight 
hundred pounds in weight, depending on the density 
and character of chemical packed. While a variety of 
sizes to meet individual needs is employed, the 
stdndardization of tight staves, heading and hoops, 
according to the Grade Rules and Specifications 
adopted by The Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America for its Tight Cooperage Group, and the sim- 
plification efforts put forth, have brought about a 


*Secretary, The Associated Cooperage Industries_of America 
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Wooden Barrels 
in the 
Chemical Industry 


(Part ID) 


By Louis F. Horn* 


tendency to reduce the number of sizes of wooden 
barrels. The most common are: 


Size Length of Stave Diameter of Head Approximate weight 


empty oak barrels 


50 Gal. sa 2014” 70 pounds 
30 30!” 16-54" 44 
20 24”’ 15-4" 32 
15 24” 13-34" 24 
10 21%" 12” 20 
5 Le” 10” Ia 


A great number of chemicals and basic raw ma- 
terials, such as acetic acid, acetone, alcohol, arsenate 
of lead paste, benzine, ether, gasoline, lacquer, varnish, 
shellac, ete., that are packed in tight wooden barrels, 
are governed by regulations and container specifica- 
tions established by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in cooperation with the Bureau of Explo- 
sives, the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association and 
The Associated Cooperage Industries of America, and 
a revised set of these specifications, effective October 1, 
1930, is quoted below: 


1. No unprotected projections from or through any part of 
container are permitted. 

2. Hoops must be redriven prior to shipment. As redriven, 
bilge hoops must have 28 per cent, or less, of length of stave 
between them. 

3. Reused and reshipped containers, before refilling, must be 
cleaned inside and relined as prescribed herein, and hoops must 
be redriven. 

4. Maximum tolerance of 10 per cent is authorized in capacities 
of containers specified herein. 


Staves and Heading 


5. (a) Staves and heading must be of white oak, chestnut oak, 
red oak or Douglas fir, and as follows: 

(b) Free from rotten sap, checks, and seed and worm holes, 
also pitch pockets, cat faces and other defects that show through 
on both sides. Staves and pieces of heading with five or less holes 
in each shall be acceptable, provided that the total number of 
holes in any container must not exceed 15. 

(ec) Thoroughly and uniformily kiln dried. Moisture content 
at time of jointing must be between 7 and 11 per cent, both 
inclusive. 

(d) Quarter sawed with the grain, from straight grained 
timber. No annual ring shall slope over half the thickness of 
stave or head 

Staves 


6. (a) In addition to foregoing: Staves must be sawed evenly 
and circular, and uniformly equalized throughout. 
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Py-Yel>lllen a 


Acid, Sulphuric 
Barium Sulphate 
Kel ap. 
Boric Acid 
Carbon Bisulphide 
CarbonTetrachloride 
Caustic Soda 
Cream of Tartar 
Fire Extinguishing 
mieate 
Sulphur 
Sulphur Chloride 
IElas-lale\edle 


Silicon Tetrachloride 






and .other q ual ity 

















TAUFFE 





SINCE 1885 


There is nothing lacking in the facilities of 
STAUFFER to provide an industrial world with a 
dependable supply of high quality industrial chem- 
icals . . . Whatever your factory location you can 
depend on STAUFFER for efficient service. Ten 
chemical companies under the management of 
Staufer Chemical Company with twenty plants stra- 
tegically located on two continents bring a supply 
of any number of high quality chemicals near your 


own factory. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., and SUBSIDIARIES: 


Stauffer Chemical Company of Indiana 
Stauffer Chemical Company of Texas 
Wheeler, Reynolds and Stauffer 

San Francisco Sulphur Company 
American Cream Tartar Company 


Niagara Smelting Corporation 

Borax Union, Inc., 

Companie Europeene de Traitement des Minerais 
Suddeutsche Chemische Werke 

Compania Azufrera del Noroeste de Espana 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


2601 Graybar Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


624 California St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Carbide & Carbon Bldg. : | 
Chicago, Ill. | 


Rives-Strong Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 






713 Petroleum Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 
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(b) When finished on the outside, staves must be as follows 
with respect to number and dimensions: 








Maximum Minimum 
Capacity (gals.) Length Width Bilge Circle Staves Thickness 
Inches Inches Inches Number Inch 
Disaccrceos ee 5% 84 19 34 
| a 30 5 74 16 58 
Deas. SN BEE 4% 54 14 “eo 
Meet ae 414 50 12 y% 
eee ae 18 4 40 10 y 





Foregoing thicknesses are of staves finished on one side. One 
sixteenth inch must be added for unfinished staves. 

Foregoing maximum lengths are authorized to be increased six 
per cent or less, provided the thickness of stave is increased at 
least one-sixteenth inch for each increase of one inch in length or 
fraction thereof. 

(c) Croze center must be within 1-)% inches of end of stave. 

(d) End of stave must have at least one-eighth inch free from 
bevel. 

(e) Finishing of staves on the outside must be by planing, or 
container may be finished by sand belt. Turning or lathing is 
forbidden. 

(f) Stave.joints must be reasonably flush on the outside. 
Worm and seed holes, as authorized in finished containers, must 
be properly plugged. 

7. (a) Heading must be, in addition to the foregoing: of uni- 
form thickness and properly circled to required size. 

(b) Planed on the outside and properly jointed and glued, or 
doweled or flagged. Diameter of dowel must be five-twelfths or 
less of thickness of head. 

(e) After planing, as follows with respect to number of pieces 
and dimensions: 





Maximum Minimum 
Capacity Pieces Diameter Thickness Width 
(gallons) 
Number Inches Inch Inches 

17 ci Sa area or PSE 6 21 1 2-% 
eee ere 6 18 M6 2% 
| Li Rae ge er ea 5 14 1M, 2 
1 ae eres Se 5 13 54 2 

| SERRE eee 4 11 3% 2 





8. (a) Hoops must be made from cooperage-grade hoop steel, 
and as follows: 
Carbon content: at least 0.16 per cent. 
Tensile strength: Maximum 90,000 pounds per square 
inch. 
Elongation in eight inches: at least 15 per cent. 
(b) Hoops must be as follows with respect to number and size 





Maximum Minimum Minimum Size of Hoops 

















capacity Number (Inches in width and Birmingham gage) 
of container of Head First Otr. Second Otr. Bilge 
gals) Hoops Inches Gage Inches Gage Inches Gage Inches Gage 
| eS 8 1-3 16 1-} 18 1-3 18 1-3 17 
, | ore 6 1-} 17 1-} 19 we 1-4 18 
(1 a 6 os |  @ Sa 1-+ 19 
Me i: 6 ee ig 1 19 1-$ 19 
Eee 6 1-} 19 1 19 1 19 
Closures 


9. (a) Bungholes must be tapered and efficiently closed by 
tapered bungs. Efficient means must be provided for holding 
bungs securely in place and preventing leakage in transit. 

(b) Vent bungs, if used, must be in the head bearing pre- 
scribed marks. 

(c) Wooden bungs used in liquid shipments must be of com- 
pressed type, diameter two inches or less, covered with suitable 
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coating, have driving fit, be soaked in hot water or hot glue for 
about one minute before driving, and be driven so grain of bung 
runs with grain of stave. 


Lining 


10. (a) Containers must be completely coated or lined with 
animal glue, asphaltum, pure rubber, paraffin, or mixture of 
paraffin and rosin, or as further provided. 

(b) Lining is authorized to be omitted at the request of pur- 
chaser. Lining is authorized to be omitted when paper-bag lining 
is used as approved by these regulations. 

11. (a) Glue for lining must be good grade animal glue, at least 
equal to Peter Cooper’s Standard 1-4, must be reasonably free 
from foam, and remain sweet in hot solution for at least 48 hours. 

(b) Glue must be applied to new containers in two or more 
coats. Deposit of glue must be at least 0.02 of a pound, dry 
weight, for each gallon capacity of container. At least one coat 
must be applied to other than new containers prior to each reship- 
ment. One coat of silicate of soda of proper consistency and 
properly applied is authorized to be substituted for the first coat 
of glue. Temperature of glue shall at no time be raised above 
180 degrees F. 

12. (a) Asphaltum for lining must comply with the following: 

Specific gravity at 77 degrees F.0.95 to 1.00 
Melting point...............170 degrees to 210° F 
lash test... ..... ......450 degrees F. minimum 
Fire Test...................600degrees F. minimum 
Penetration: 

At 32 degrees F., 200-gram weight, in 1 minute, 30 

millimeters or more 

(b) Asphaltum lining must be applied to natural surface of 
wood, not previously coated, at temperature of about 400 
degrees F., and under self-generated pressure. 

13. (a) Paraffin, or paraffin and rosin mixture, must be applied 
to the natural surface of wood, not previously coated. Wood 
must be dry and hot and paraffin or mixture at about 190 
degrees F. 

14. (a) Rubber for lining must be free from sulfur, specks. of 
foreign matter and any perceptible defects. 

(b) Rubber lining must be uniformly distributed over the 
entire interior surface of container, including closing devices, and 
applied so as to afford proper protection against leakage. 

(c) Rubber lining in sheet form must weigh at least 20 
ounces per yard. Seams must be cemented and interliner used 
between rubber and wood of barrel. Interliner must consist of 
two plies of creped No. 1 kraft paper cemented together with 
asphaltum and having base sheet weight of at least 90 pounds. 

(d) Rubber lining not in sheet form must be coated directly 
onto interior surface of barrel. At least 0.14 pound of rubber per 
square foot of interior surface must be used. 


Tests 


15. (a) Containers must be given pressure tests by manu- 
facturer. Pressure must be either self-generated at time of sizing, 
or air pressure of at least 5 pounds per square inch. 

(b) Containers must be rejected for leaks due to defects 
prohibited herein, or defective parts must be replaced and con- 
tainers again tested. Other leaks must be properly repaired and 
containers again tested. 

(ce) Containers two days or more old must be able to pass 
stave-spring test. Test shall consist of removing all hoops above 
the bilge of barrel so that staves spring outward. Outside 
diameter at the head must not increase over 10 per cent. 


Marking 


16. Each container must be plainly and permanently marked by 
manufacturer with hot branding irons, in letters and figures at 
least 34 inch high, as follows: 

(a) I C C—***, on the head, near vent bung if any; the 
stars to be replaced by specification number which the container 
was made (for example, I C C—10A, I C C—10B, ete.). This 
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mark shall be understood to certify that the container complies 
with all specification requirements. 

(b) Date of manufacture, directly under above marks (for 
example 7-28, indicating month and year). 

(c) Name, mark, or initials of manufacturer on bung stave 
between bilge and quarter hoops. This must be recorded with the 
Bureau of Explosives, 30 Vesey Street, New York City. 


Shipping Container Specification 10B 


1. Containers must comply with all provisions of specification 
10A, except as follows (paragraph references are to specification 
10A). 

2. Staves in 50-gallon container, paragraph 6 (b), with thickness 
of at least 11/16 inch are authorized. 

3. In place of table in paragraph 7 (c), the following: 





Maximum Minimum 
Capacity 

(gallons) Pieces Diameter Thickness Width 
Number Inches Inch Inches 
ee ae one 6 21 34 2-% 
Rene as 6 18 54 2-4 

Sees 5 14 %6 2 

SS eer 5 13 \% 2 

Pak os ee ioe ad 4 14 y 2 





4. Head hoops, with minimum width and thickness prescribed 
for bilge hoops by paragraph 8 (b), are authorized. 


Shipping Container Specification 10C 
(Same specifications as Paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of 10B). 


Paragraph 4 provides: Head hoops, with minimum width and 
thickness prescribed for bilge hoops by paragraph 8 (b), are 
authorized. Second quarter hoops not required. 


Approximately two hundred and fifty gallon barrels 
constitute a carload. It is often said that a barrel 
handles itself, meaning by reason of its shape, that it is 
so easily rolled, steered, and up-ended. In unloading 
barrels, reasonable care should be exercised. When- 
ever possible they should be rolled down a skid or 
runway, rather than dropped out of the car door to 
fall wherever they choose. When barrels have to be 
hoisted, the chime at each end forms a quick con- 
venient grip for hooks and grapples, and if found 
necessary to drop the barrels, they should be dropped 
on the side or bilge, not on the head or chime, as the 
bilge resists the greatest strain, the chime the least. 

Both the slack and tight barrel can be used, 
emptied and reused many times. For instance, an 
I. C. C. No. 10 barrel can be first filled with aleohol, 
shipped to the paint manufacturer, emptied, filled 
with shellac, and sent on its way again and again. In 
fact the life of the Tight Barrel cannot be computed, 
as it withstands the hardships of endless trips. 

The cooperage industry in cooperation with in- 
dividual chemical manufacturers, has devoted con- 
siderable time and thought to the subject of improving 
barrel service to the chemical and allied trades, parti- 
cularly with reference to specific commodities and the 
principles that govern their proper packing. With an 
accurate knowledge of these fundamentals, it is a 
comparatively simple problem for the chemical pro- 
ducer and the cooperage manufacturer to decide upon 
the kind of barrel best suited for shipping. various. 
chemical products and basic raw materials. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


**Norris’” Muscle Shoals Compromise Passes Congress—Is Vetoed 

By President Hoover—Senate Fails to Override—DuPont Announ- 

ces Nitrocellulose Patent Terms—Logue Appointed Research 
Director of Swann. 


After ten years of debate the Congress 
of the United States weary of the issue and 
willing to accept almost any kind of legis- 
lation acceptable to those directly inter- 
ested finally on February 20-23 passed the 
compromise measure arrived at at a con- 
ference of the Senate and House conferees 
held on February 18. The vote in the 
House on Feb. 20 stood 216 for and 153 
against the measure and in the Senate 
(Feb. 23) 55 to 28. The passage of the 





Senator Norris 


bill was considered in most quarters as a 
victory for Senator Norris. 

After months and years of aimless delay 
the final and semi-final acts of this prize 
“one-ring circus’ moved with startling 
rapidity. On February 9, Representative 
Wurzbach submitted a new compromise 
proposal. Under it not less than 85 per 
cent of the power output would be used 
for fertilizer production and not more 
than 15 per cent for manufacturing chem- 
ical by-products. 

Later four of the House conferees— 
Ransley, Reece, Wurzbach and Fisher 
addressed a letter to the Senate conferees 
requesting an opportunity to meet again, 
and failing to agree, to sign a formal re- 
port of disagreement. They stated that 
“in their opinion the conference would re- 
sult in disagreement and that the two 
Houses should have an opportunity during 
this session to take further action if they 
wish.” 

The Senate and House conferees met 
again on the 13th without reaching any 
agreement on this or other proposals. 
However, quite unexpectedly the conferees 
on the 18th found at last a mutual basis 
to work on and reported favorably on the 
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“Norris Muscle Shoals Bill,’’ to their re- 
spective associates. With surprising alac- 
rity both houses passed the measure and 
forwarded it to the President for his ap- 
proval or veto. 


Compromise Measure 


The compromise bill provided for direct 
government operation of the power plant 
with authority given a board of three 
managers, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to erect power lines and sell power 
to communities or other purchasers. 

The demand of the Senate for govern- 
ment operation of the nitrate plants was 
vetoed in favor of the following legislation: 

The President is instructed to negotiate 
a lease of the nitrate plants with private 
interests within twelve months after the 
bill is enacted into law. The contract for 
the plants would be for fifty years, with 
the monthly rental to be fixed by the 
President. 

The lessee of the plant would receive a 
preference on power produced for the 
manufacture of nitrates, with the stipu- 





Senate Muscle Shoals Vote 


FOR THE CONFERENCE REPORT—55 
Republicans—20_ 


Blaine Johnson Pine 
Borah Jones Robinson 
Brookhart LaFollette (Ind.) 
Capper MeNary Schall 
Couzens Norbeck Steiwer 
Franzier Norris Thomas 
Hatfield Nye (Idaho) 
Howell 

Democrats—35 
Barkley Glass Smith 
Black Harris Steck 
Blease Harrison Stephens 
Bratton Hayden Swanson 
Brock Heflin Thomas 
Broussard Kendrick (Okla.) 
Bulkley MeGill Trammell 
Caraway McKellar Wagner 
Connally Morrison Walsh 
Copeland Pittman (Mass.) 
Dill Robinson Walsh 
Fletcher (Ark.) (Mont.) 
George Sheppard Wheeler 


AGAINST CONFERENCE REPORT— 28 
Republicans—26 


Bingham Hebert Phipps 
Carey Kean Reed 
Dale Keyes Shortridge 
Fess Metcalf Townsend 
Glenn Morrow Vandenberg 
Goff Moses Walcott 
Goldsborough Oddie Waterman 

ale Partridge Watson 
Hastings Patterson 

Democrats—2 
King Tydings 
Paired 


For the Report—Ashurst, Simmons, Williamson; 
Democrats—3. 

Against the Report—Gould, Gillette, Republicans, 
and Ransdell, Democrat—3. 

Not Voting—Cutting, Davis, Deneen, McMaster, 
Smoot, Republicans; Hawes, Democrat, and 
Shipstead, Farmer-Labor. 
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lationthat he might have additional power, 
equal to 15 per cent of that used in manu- 
facturing nitrates for fertilizer, to use as 
he saw fit in other ways in plants separate 
from those leased by the government. 

Another stipulation in the compromise 
was that the lessee may not remove fertilizer 
ingredients from the government plant to 
use in a private plant for manufacture of 
other products such as chemicals and dyes. 

The government was to build another 
steam power unit at Muscle Shoals, mak- 
ing a total of 220,000 horsepower available 
at the Shoals. This, with the Cove Creek 
development, (220,000 h.p.) would mean 
an eventual production of between 400, 
000 and 500,000 primary horsepower with 
the complete project. 

Of the secondary power available, the 
compromise provided, the lessee of the ni- 
trate plants might have any proportion of 
it for private use that the President sees fit. 


Muscle Shoals Corp. 


The compromise bill retained the original 
Norris provisions (S. J. Res. 49) creating 
a Muscle Shoals Corporation to have 
charge of production, distribution and sale 
of electric power. The corporation was 
authorized to build transmission lines, 
complete the dam at Muscle Shoals, build 
another unit to the steam plant, and to 
build Cove Creek Dam. It also provided 
for payment of 5 per cent of the proceeds 
from sale of power at. Muscle Shoals to 
Alabama and 5 per cent of the proceeds 
from the sale of power generated at Cove 
Creek to Tennessee. 

The compromise provided for leasing the 
nitrate plants for the exclusive production 
of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients. If 
the lease was not made by the President 
within 12 months, provisions for leasing 
became void and the Government would 
operate the plants for experimental pro- 
duction of fertilizer as provided for under 
the original Norris bill. 


Lease Terms 


The leasing agreement provided that the 
nitrate plants would be leased at a rental 
that the President deemed “‘fair and just.”’ 
The lessee had towithin 3'% years produce 
10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen with periodic 
increases thereafter until the capacity of 
the plants was reached within 12 years, if 
market demands justify. At least 2,500 
tons of fixed nitrogen must be carried in 
storage. Profit was limited to 8 per cent. 

Further: ‘“The lessee shall covenant to 
operate said plants and use said property 
exclusively in the production and manu- 
facture of fertilizer and fertilizer ingred- 
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ients to be used in the manufacture or 
production of fertilizer and if, in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients, 
a by-product is produced which is not an 
ingredient of fertilizer, the lessee shall 
have authority to sell and dispose of such 
by-product so as to prepare the same for 
a market. 

“Provided, however, that in considera- 
tion of the lessee complying with the re- 
quirements as to the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer as prescribed in subsection (d) of 
this section (this refers to points outlined 
in paragraph 5 of this item) the lessee 
shall have the right during the term of the 
lease to purchase, under provisions of 
section 26 hereof, an amount of primary 
power from the corporation equal to 15 
per cent of the amount of power used by 
the lessee in the production of fertilizer.” 


President’s Statement 


On February 28, President Hoover issued 
the following statement from the White 
House in answer to telegrams from gover- 
nors of the Southern States urging approval 
of the measure. 

“Tn acting on the bill I have to consider 
whether it is desirable to adopt a change 
in Federal policies from regulation of 
utilities to their ownership and operation; 
whether the lease provision in respect to 
the fertilizer plant is genuinely workable; 
whether the method proposed in this bill 
will produce cheaper fertilizers for the 
farmers; whether the project is required 
for national defense; whether the pro- 
posals in this bill are in reality in the in- 
terest of the people of the Tennessee 
Valley, and in general to consider the com- 
monplace unromantic facts which test the 
merits and demerits of this proposition as 
a business, then be able to state my views 
upon the problem.”’ 


Bill Vetoed 


As was expected President Hoover 
(March 3) the ‘Norris Muscle 
Shoals Bill’, instead of permitting it to 
die through a pocket veto. His action 
was sustained by the Senate on the same 


vetoed 


day, the proponents of the measure being 
unable to muster the necessary two-thirds 
vote. The motion to override was lost 
49 to 34. Three Senators, Steck, Couzens, 
and Thomas who voted for the measure 
originally, switched their vote to support 
the President. 

The bill was returned to the Senate 
accompanied by a rather lengthy discus- 
sion of the measure condemning it in no 
uncertain terms as a political move rather 
than an economic solution. 
tions serve to illustrate the 
viewpoint. 


Two quota- 
President’s 


“Tam firmly opposed to the government 
entering into the major 
purpose of which is competition with our 
citizens. It can, however, be stated with 
assurance that no chemical industry, with 
its constantly changing technology and 
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equipment, its intricate problems of sales 
and distribution, can be successfully con- 
ducted by the government.” 


As an alternative, President Hoover 
suggested that the States of Alabama and 
Tennessee should set up a commission to- 
gether with representatives from the 
national farm organizations and the Army 
to be vested with full authority to lease 
the plants. 


Freeport in Manganese 


Freeport Texas Co. has expanded into 
the manganese field through acquisition of 
a controlling interest in Cuban American 
Manganese Corp., owners of extensive 
manganese deposits in Cuba located about 
ten miles north of the port of Santiago. 

The minority interests of Cuban Amer- 
ican Manganese Corp. are represented by 
David M. Goodrich, chairman of the 
board of B. F. Goodrich Co., with whom 
the Freeport Texas Co. has been in close 
collaboration in the development of these 
processes and properties. Freeport Texas 
has previously confined its operations al- 
most entirely to the production of sulfur 
of which it now is the second largest world 
producer. 

Plans have been completed for the im- 
mediate erection of a Cuban plant to treat 
1,000 tons of ore a day by new patented 
processes for the concentration of ‘‘benefi- 
ciation”? of manganese ores which will 
increase their metallic content to the per- 
centage required by American steel mills. 

Initial capacity of the Cuban plant will 
be approximately 100,000 tons of ore a 
year containing 50° or more of metallic 
manganese. Production is expected to be 
started within a year. This project will 
require no new financing on the part of 
Freeport Texas Co. 


“Roxon” is the name pyroxylin-coated 
fabrics industry will be known by. After 
adopting “‘Roxon”’ as a term for the many 
articles heretofore 


sold as ‘imitation 
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leather,’ twelve of the leading members 
of the industry have taken the next step 
of searching for ways and means of pre- 
senting the new name to the trade. 


Du Pont Patents 


Mixed sentiments on the part of the 
lacquer manufacturers greeted the an- 
nouncement of the du Pont Co. giving the 
details of the proposed license agreement 
for the use of nitrocellulose, in the manu- 
facture of lacquers, one group apparently 
appearing satisfied to accept the condi- 
tions, while another is said to be unwilling 
to subscribe to the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

These provisions as announced call for 
a royalty of 4 cents a gallon, with a mini- 
mum annual payment of $2,000 prior to 
the validation of the patents by court de- 
cision and thereafter 6 cents, with a mini- 
mum annual payment of $3,000 and main- 
tenance of such selling prices as may be 
established by the du Pont Co. Immunity 
from charges of infringement prior to 1931 
is granted to those accepting the present 
form of license and any future du Pont 
patents which may concern the basic 
patents without payment of additional 
royalty. 

This announcement has set at rest 
various rumors concerning the provisions 
of the licensing agreement heard in the 
trade for several months. According to 
the announcement, du Pont is offering 
identical agreements to all responsible 
lacquer manufacturers without any dis- 
crimination. The du Pont Co. has not 
given any assurance that the present form 
of the agreement will be offered 
definitely. 

The solvent as well as the lacquer in- 
dustry have followed the preliminary ne- 
gotiations with keen interest. It was re- 
ported from reliable sources, however, 
that the licensing agreement permitted the 
lacquer manufacturer to purchase solvent 
requirements in the open market and the 
following clause incorporated in the agree- 
ment confirms this stand of the du Pont 
Co. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be so 
construed as to require the Licensee to 
purchase from du Pont any article, ma- 
terial, or other thing, of any character 
whatsoever, it being understood that no 
such agreement exists as a condition 
precedent to obtaining this license and 
that its continuance shall not be dependent 
on the observance of any such condition.”’ 


in- 


Blackstrap Storage 


The New York Coffee & Sugar Ex- 
change announced on February 3, that a 
license has been granted to the General 
American Tank Storage & Terminal Co. to 
store cane blackstrap molasses in its tanks 
at Good Hope, La. At present this com- 
pany is the only one that has been given a 
license to store molasses for delivery on the 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange. 
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Washington 


Further delay in placing the new alco- 
hol regulations in effect appeared quite 
likely as the month closed. It is expected 
that the order will be postponed at least 
until April 1. Attorney-General Mitchell 
has indicated that he will need more time 
on certain phases of the regulations. 

In the regulations, already approved by 
the Treasury, several important changes 
have been made. Brandy produced from 
grapes is placed on a virtual competitive 
parity with industrial alcohol, while den- 
tists are allowed six quarts of whiskey an- 
nually for office use, neither of which is 
permitted at present. 


Methanol Measures 


Methanol legislation continued to oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the chemical 
news from Washington. As a companion 
to the bill introduced in the House last 
month by Congressman Britten, Senator 
McKellar (Tenn.) has proposed similar 
legislation in the Upper House. 

An echo of the recent discussion in- 
volving the preliminary report of Sayers 
and Yant of the Bureau of Mines on 
Methanol as anti-freeze was sounded on 
February 16, when the Senate, by adop- 
tion of a resolution (S. Res. 437) sponsored 
by Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana 
requested the Secretary of Commerce to 
furnish the Senate “‘copies of all coopera- 
tive agreements between the Bureau of 
Mines and any manufacturer of wood al- 
cohol concerned with the conception, 
financing, preparation, publication and 
circulation of information circular 6415.” 

The resolution further requested the 
Secretary to inform the Senate of the 
amount of money paid to the Bureau of 
Mines or any representative thereof, by 
any manufacturer of methanol or wood 
alcohol. 


Tariff News 


Tariff Commission on February 2nd sub- 
mitted to the President reports on seven 
investigations, including ultramarine blue, 
wood flour. 

The commission found that present 
duties equalized the differences in the 
foreign and domestic costs of production. 
The present duty is 3 cents per pound if 

valued at 10 cents per pound or less, and 4 

cents per pound if valued at more than 
10 cents per pound. Under the act of 
1922 the rate was 3 cents per pound on all 
ultramarine blue, regardless of value. 

The tariff commission has ordered a 
study of comparative cost of production 
of domestic and foreign lead. Study will 
be made in pursuance of a Senate resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator King (Dem., 
Utah). Mexico is believed to be the 
principal competing country. 
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The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has decided that the congested 
condition of the legislative dockets of both 
Senate and House is such as to make it 
impossible to enact at the present session 
the Capper-Kelly Merchandising — Bill 
which passed the House on January 29. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced on Feb. 24 that the conclusion 
had been reached by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that ‘“‘a finding of dumping with 
respect to manganese ore imported from 
the Soviet Republic of Georgia U.S.S.R. 
is not justified,” and the Department 
therefore declined to issue such finding. 


Oil Embargo Bill has been definitely 
killed, at least for the present. The House 
Ways and Means Committee has decided 
to stand by the action of the full committee 
in shelving the Garber oil embargo bill 
for the remainder of the session. 





Amtorg Investigation 


Senator Oddie, (Rep. Neb.) has intro- 
duced a resolution calling for a senatorial 
investigation of the relationship between 
the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Russian 
exporters of manganese. The Amtorg 
Trading Company, sales agent for the 
Soviet in the United States, also would be 
studied in connection with its business 
with steel companies. 





COMING EVENTS 


Cw 


American Chemical Society, 
Sist Meeting, Indianapolis, March 
30-April 3. 

American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Swampscott, June. 


American Leather Chemists’ 
Association, Atlantic City, May 
27-29. 

National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Annual Conven- 
tion, Toronto, Royal York Hotel, 
June 8-11. 

National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, New Greenbriar, White Sul- 
phur Springs, week of June 8. 

Society of Chemical Industry, 
Montreal Section, Canadian Chem- 
ist’s Convention, Montreal, May 
27-29. 

American Society for Testing 
Materials, Chicago, June 22-26. 

Electrochemical Society, Bir- 
mingham, Hotel Tutwiler, April 
23-25. 

Thirteenth Exposition of the 
Chemical Industries, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, N. Y. City, May 4-10. 
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Allied Changes 


The board of directors of Allied Chemi- 
sal & Dye Corp., recently selected C. W. 
Nichols to serve as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee during the absence of 
O. F. Weber, president. C. S. Lutkins 
was elected a director and appointed 
executive vice president. 





C. W. Nichols 


Mr. Lutkins was formerly with the 
Allied in an executive capacity having 
been associated with General Chemical 
Co. for many years prior to its amalgama- 
tion with Allied Chemical in 1920. Mr. 
Lutkins has been a partner with a New 
York Stock Exchange firm and he now 
returns to the company. Mr. Nichols, 
son of the late Dr. Nichols has, of course, 
been actively connected with the Allied 
for years. He is also active in the direc- 
tion of the Nichols Copper Co. 

Orlando F. Weber, president of the 
Allied, has been ill for several weeks and 
has taken a short leave of absence. C. W. 
Nichols, as chairman of the executive 
committee, and Clinton S. Lutkins, as 
executive vice president, are in charge of 
the company’s affairs in Mr. Weber's 
absence. 


Drum Import Ruling 


A very important and perhaps far- 
reaching decision of the Commissioner of 
Customs was announced at the New York 
Customs House at the close of the month. 
Heretofore, importers of chemicals and 
allied products packed in metal drums 
have been permitted to bring them in 
under the tariff provision for free entry. 
In the future it will be necessary to prove 
that the containers were previously ex- 
ported from the United States in order 
to gain free entry. 


Reports from the Pacific Coast mention 
a new industry, the Sunland Sulphur Co. 
reputed placed in operation on a new in- 
dustrial tract between Fresno, Calif., and 
Calwa by Mayor Z. 8. Leymel and mem- 
bers of the industrial committee of the 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce. 
An initial production of between 4,000 
and 5,000 tons is mentioned. 
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Barrett is making sodium nitrate manu- 
factured at Hopewell, Va., the subject of a 
radio broadcast to be heard each week 
from thirteen leading stations in the heavy 
fertilizer-consuming regions of the South 
and Southeast. This feature consists of 
musical programs by the “‘Arcadians.”’ 

The Du Pont Viscoloid Co. has with- 
drawn, as of February 3rd, from participa- 
tion in ownership of the Duplate Corpora- 
tion, the complete control of which has 
been acquired by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

The United Chemical & Drug Co., a 
newly organized concern to sell chemicals, 
oils and drugs, has purchased the mer- 
chandise, formulas, and good will of two 
of the leading dealers in_ botanicals, 
namely, King & Howe, and R. Hillers 
Son Co. 


The company has opened offices at - 


135 William street, New York City. 


H. H. Rosenthal, Inc., brokers in drugs, 
chemicals and oils, have moved from 
177 William street to larger quarters at 
25 East Twenty-sixth street, New York 
City. The new telephone number is 
Caledonia 5-6540. 


Eastman Kodak Co. has decided to pay 
more than one-half of the company’s an- 
nual wage dividend three to six months in 
advance of the regular date of the dis- 
bursement. The dividend moved forward 
amounts to $1,401,893. This action was 
taken to increase the purchasing power of 
employees and to help in creating better 
business conditions. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur and Shell Union 
Oil were sustained in the $10,000,000 suit 
brought by Fred C. Pabst, et al, when 
Judge Charles G. Dibrell granted and 
accepted the general demurrer of the 
defendants. The plaintiff gave notice of 
appeal. 

Plaintiffs alleged that the defendants 
leased their lands to drill for oil, sulfur and 
other minerals, then failed to develop the 
land properly. 

Columbian Paper Co. of Bristol, Tenn. 
has announced plans for additional 
chlorine production units. 

The Alexander Chemical Co., Ine., 
dealers in textile chemicals for dye houses 
and specializing in printing gums, has 
opened offices in the Fair Lawn and Rad- 
burn Trust Co. Building, Paterson, N. J. 
W. P. Alexander is president. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in St. Louis has upheld the contention of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York and the 
Vacuum Oil Co. that a merger of the com- 
panies would not be in violation of the old 
Standard Oil dissolution decree of 1911. 
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News of the Companies 


W. C. Teagle, president of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), has announced that the 
Standard Hydrogenation Corp. has no 
connection or relation of any kind with 
the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), and that it 
has no license under or rights in the hydro- 
genation process owned by the Hydro 
Patents Co., which was sponsored by the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Titanium Alloy Co. will remove its 
pigment plant from Niagara Falls to St. 
Louis, Mo., early in March, according to 
an announcement by Andrew Thompson, 
vice-president and general manager. 








Dr. G. K. Burgess, director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, examines the world’s 
first specimen of distilled chromium, in 
the hand of L. W. Chubb, director West- 


inghouse Laboratories 


A. K. Hamilton, 95 Wall Street, New 
York City, sales representative for Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Co. and also’ Franco- 
American Chemical Works has opened a 
sales office at 416 Bukley Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This office is under the diree- 
tion of Wm. F. Orbison, Western 
Manager for A. K. Hamilton. 


Joseph H. Browne, chemical broker, has 
announced that he will wind up his present 
business as of April Ist. 


Herbert A. Hirsh, son of the late 
Adolph Hirsh has announced that he has 
sold his interest in Adolph Hirsh & Son to 
Simon M. Goldsmith with whom his 
father was long associated in business. 


Southern Mineral Products Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Vanadium Corp. of America, 
will construct 50 homes for employes at 
its plant on Piney River near the border of 
Amherst and Nelson counties, Virginia. 
The plant is being constructed for the 
mining and treating of ilmenite ore from 
which a product will be obtained for use in 
manufacture of paint. 


Chemical Markets 


Interstate Commerce commission has 
issued an order on petition of duPont Co. 
Penns Grove, N. J., to permit, effective on 
February 12, the shipment in tank cars of 
a new refrigerant known as “‘dichlorodi- 
fluoromethane,” by including it in a list of 
liquefied compressed gases which under 
the present specifications may now be 
shipped in tank cars. 


A Klipstein & Co., Chicago office is now 
located at 20 N. Wacker Drive. 


The Glidden Co. is announcing to trade 
that through the research department of 
its subsidiary, Chemical & Pigments Co., 
it has developed and is now marketing a 
new non-fading and non-bleeding red pig- 
ment. The pigment is developed by a 
secret process through using cadmium and 
selenium metals and is the only red pig- 
ment not affected by the sun rays. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co., has appealed 
its income tax dispute to the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. The amount 
involved is $36,702 for the year 1926. The 
dispute is stated to be much involved and 
to embrace methods of income tax com- 
putation, valuation, and depreciation of 
the Royster company’s plants and losses 
on its subsidiaries. 


The aromatics and fine chemicals divi- 
sion headquarters of the Newport Chem- 
ical Works, formerly located at 260 West 
Broadway, New York, has been trans- 
ferred to the main plant of the company at 
Passaic, N. J. The company will con- 
tinue to operate the New York office as a 
branch of the division. 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., are offering 
a new product, ‘“Tex-O-Dors” to the tex- 
tile and finishing trades for deodorizing 
unpleasant odors in finished goods. At 
present three types, each with a different 
odor are available. 


Cancellation of the American Cyanamid 
Company’s trade-mark, ~Ammo-Phos- 
Ko,”’ for a fertilizer has been ordered by 
M. J. Moore, Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents. 


Equipment Companies 


Western Precipitation Co., Los Angeles, 
controllers of the Cottrell process of elec- 
trical precipitation, has recently installed 
the process. The most recent for the 
International Nickel, at Copper Cliff, 
Ont., Canada. 


Alsop Engineering Corp. has completed 
five years of experimenting with asbestos 
filtering compounds and is now marketing 
a full-floating asbestos compounded by an 
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entirely different process in a new type 
machine designed by their engineers. Full 


particulars are now available to the trade. 


The General Electric Co. has announced 
a complete line of batch type nitriding 
furnaces for use at temperatures up to 
1,200 deg. F. Included in the line are two 
sizes of vertical cylindrical type furnaces 
with a fan for circulating the ammonia 
gas, and two sizes of box type furnaces, 
complete with charging trucks for handling 
the retorts. 


Foster Wheeler is building four refineries 
in Russia for the Russian government, and 
has under 
Europe. 

Commenting on the outlook for business 
in this country, Mr. Brown, president. of 
the company stated that it “has improved 
materially in the last 30 days, with in- 
quiries far more active and some real 


way 12 refineries in all of 


business being placed.”’ 


Adjustment of certain patent  restric- 
tions now permits Fansteel Products Co., 
Inc., to sell pure tungsten metal in all 
commercial forms for general purposes. 
The company has manufactured tungsten 
since 1914, but has sold the pure metal 
only in the form of finished electrical 
points. they have 
produced certain tungsten-molybdenum, 
tungsten-tantalum and tungsten-copper 
alloys, as well as pure molybdenum and 
tantalum, and are experienced in working 
these metals and drawing them into fine 
wire. 


contact However, 


Niacet New President 

Directors of Niacet Chemicals Corp., 
have elected James A. Rafferty president; 
James W. McLaughlin an additional vice- 
president and J. Carlisle Swaim, secretary. 





James A. Rafferty 


Mr. McLaughlin’s headquarters will be at 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 

The Niacet Chemicals Corp.’s plant is 
located at Niagara Falls, New York, and 
the products of the company include acetic 
acid synthetically produced, acetaldehyde, 
paraldehyde, acetaldol, paraldol, croton- 
aldehyde and ‘‘Fastan.”’ 


Directs Swann Research 

Theodore Swann, President of The 
Swann Corporation, has announced the 
appointment of Paul Logue as Chemical 
Director for the Swann companies. Mr. 





Paul Logue 


Logue has been Chief Chemist at Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, the St. Louis Divi- 
sion of The Swann Corporation, and Vice 
President of Swann Research, Inc. He 
will be stationed at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, the headquarters of the Corpora- 
tion. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Logue will di- 
rect chemical control of all Swann prod- 
ucts, supervise research work on uses for 
present products and have charge of 
technical relations with customers. 


Ethylene Fumigant 


Dr. Rurie C. Roark, a chemist of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, and Dr. 
Richard T. Cotton, an entomologist of the 
Bureau of Entomology, have just obtained 
a patent on ethylene oxide as a fumigant 
and insecticide. 

Roark and Cotton are said to have 
applied for their patent in time to obtain 
the free use of ethylene oxide for the 
American public. The I. G. recognizing 
the great commercial possibilities of 
ethylene oxide, had already applied for a 
United States patent in addition to the 
German patent under which this gas is 
used abroad. 

Following a hearing recently before the 
examiner of interferences of the United 
States Patent Office the prior claim of 
Roark and Cotton was recognized and the 
public service patent was granted to them. 

The principal use to date for the gas as 
a fumigant is in the treatment of foodstuffs 
and related products. 


George Eastman, chairman of the East- 
man Kodak Co., was the guest of honor 
at the 32nd annual dinner of the Society 
of the Genesee at the Hotel Commodore, 
Monday, February 9 (see roto section). 
Mr. Eastman, who is 75, received many 
congratulations, including messages from 
President Hoover and Calvin Coolidge. 
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Clarence Morgan & Co. has announced 
that it is no longer representing the Ameri- 
‘an Solvents & Chemical Corp. (Rossville 
Commercial Alcohol Co.) in the Illinois 
territory. Clarence Morgan & Co. orig- 
inally represented the General Industrial 
Alcohol Co. previous to its absorption. _ It 
is thought as yet no definite arrangements 
have been made by Clarence Morgan & 
Co. to replace this representation. 


Personnel 


George L. Huisking has resigned as vice- 
president of the Matawan Coal Tar 
Products Co. He is now connected with 
A. D. Smack Co.,importers, 28 Cliff Street, 
New York City. Mr. Huisking was a 
member of the firm of Charles L. Huisking 
& Co. for a number of years, previous to 
joining the Matawan Coal Tar Products 
Co. 


Stockholders of Innis, Speiden & Co., 
at a recent meeting elected G. S. Hamilton, 
Assistant Treasurer, to a directorship in 
the company. At the same time H. G. 
MacKelean, C. C. Wickstead and C. L. 
Speiden were elected vice-presidents. 


Industrial Chemical Sales Co., Inc., has 
transferred Mr. E. A. Sigworth, Chief Re- 
search Chemist of their Tyrone, Pa. plant 
to the Sales Division in New York City, 
from which point he will service the Com- 
pany’s purification products. 


T. Hamlin Briggs, who has traveled for 
the American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
for several years, has been put in charge 
of the sales department offices of the com- 
pany in St. Paul, Minn. 





Carlton W. Bloom 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. has added Carl- 
ton W. Bloom to the sales department. 
Mr. Bloom has been for the past several 
years the special eastern representative 
of Brown & Bigelow, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Prior to that time he was associated 
with the Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Financial Markets 


Stocks Rise Rapidly in Bull Market—Chemical Company Values 
Show Large Increase—International Match Stockholders 
Approve Stock Increase 


In a market quite comparable with 
several of the really bullish markets of 
1929 prices advanced in February to the 
level of October 1930 and above the low 
for the panic month of November two 
years ago. Not only were impressive 
gains in value made, but the volume of 
trading was of an enouraging nature, 
signifying a definite return of public con- 
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Market Price Trend* 


fidence in the future business trend of the 
country. Trading last month was the 
heaviest of any month since last October. 
Sales, as compiled by The New York 
Times, totaled 64,145,320 shares, com- 
pared with 42,543,435 shares in January 
and with 68,723,210 shares in February, 
a year ago. 

The rapid advance in the market from 
Dec. 16 low point accounts for a recovery 
in prices of approximately 28 per cent in 
a little more than two and a half months. 
This is far ahead of the advance in the 
early months of 1930, when the upswing 
culminating in the second week of April 
registered an advance of 49 per cent for 
the five-month period from Noy. 3, 1929. 

While such optimistic signs as increased 
automobile and steel production figures 
were assigned as reasons for the upswing, 
it is quite evident, that the rise was prin- 


*N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


cipally the natural reaction to the over- 
sold condition of the market. 


Market Trend 


The market trend was steadily upward 
during the month with the exception of 
the last two or three days when profit 
taking and the unsettlement caused by 
the bonus bill brought about a turn in 
the steady rise and a slight loss from the 
high of the month. The total gain in 
value was the largest recorded since 
August, 1929 and was participated in by 
all groups although the oil and rubber 
stocks were irregular in spots. 


Chemical Stocks 


The leading chemical stocks did not 
join in the advance during the first week 
in the month. Instead, a slight loss was 
affected according to the CHEMICAL 
MarRKETS average price of fifteen repre- 
sentative stocks of the industry. The 
second, and third weeks witnessed re- 
markable gains considering the mixed 
sentiment concerning the business outlook. 
In the last few days the chemical group 
reacted very slightly the market showing 
a general downward trend in stock values. 


Gain in Values 


Indicative of the magnitude of the rise 
in stock values nine stocks thoroughly 
representative of the industry gained 
$281,680,208 in February as follows: 


Allied Chemical & Dye............ $31,798,556 
Commercial Solvents Corp... . a 6,009,515 
Davison Chemical Co.............. 2,961,393 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co......... 135,554,298 
Mathieson Alkali Works. . ; : 2,032,450 
"ORGS GHGE CUNO occ cece c ewes 15,240,000 
Union Carbide & Carbon.......... 84,145,293 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol............ 3,878,631 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical. . sy 60,027 

PRCOUMNS Scpta:in ciie?0 orale, wie Wwe .. $281,680,208 


T . . 
New Optimism 

The advance in the stocks market has 
been a very encouraging sign and it is felt 
in responsible quarters that it is the fore- 
runner of an even greater improvement in 








Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


Name February 7 February 14 February 21 February 28 Net Change 
Allied Chemical vata 157% 165 177 171 +1334 
Air Reduction........... 96 991; 103 10154 +554 
Anaconda. . eS RA 32% 3758 39°, 41% + 834 
Columbian Carbon....... 92', 10338 106 106 +132 
Commercial Solvents. .. . 17% 1834 20% 19% + 23% 
Du Pont See aa sf 87% 93% 98!, 99% +11% 
mrangera, N. J... 3 6. : 4714 5034 51% 5038 + 2% 
ga | 50 51% 54 547% + 4% 
ee ease aatikewes 59 67! 6754 71% +12 
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Chemical Markets 


the general business situation scheduled 
to take place within the next few months. 
However, an impartial analysis of the 
situation does indicate that business has 
not improved at a rate commensurate 
with the advance in stocks. It would seem 
that after all the major portion of the for- 
ward movement has been more the result 
of an over-sold and unduely pessimistic 
viewpoint held in the months of last fall 
rather than definite signs as yet of trade 
revival of a major scope. 


Chemical Stock Prices 
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The CHEMICAL MARKETS average stock 
price for the close of each of the four weeks 
of the month stood as follows: Jan. 31, 
56.1; Feb. 7, 55.8; Feb. 14, 59.4; Feb. 21, 
62.5; Feb. 28, 62.3, a net gain of 11 per 
cent for the group. This recovery was of 
much greater magnitude than the increase 
in the market generally, indicating an even 
greater oversold condition in the value of 
chemical stocks when comparison is had 
with all other groups. 


Individual Increases 


Every one of the stocks listed below as 
well as the additional ones used in the 
‘“Average Price’? showed substantial gains 
for the month, in contrast with both losses 
and gains in January and losses only in 
December. Allied Chemical showed a net 
gain of 1334 points as against a net loss of 
173% points in January. In the petroleum 
field the gain was not quite so pronounced, 
Standard of New Jersey showing an in- 
crease of only 34% points. The rather un- 
favorable news concerning large surplus 
stocks of crude prevented this group from 
deriving the full benefits of the bullish 
feeling on the Street. On the other hand, 
the coppers were specially strong due to 
the undercurrent of feeling that any fur- 
ther revision of the metal price would be 
upward. Anaconda gained 814 points 
during the month and the other copper 
stocks had similar strong advances. 
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GRASSELLI 
TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE 


\ our process permits Grasselli storage. Also comes in kegs and 


lr. S. P. to cure, it is Free — bags. Grades—fine, globular, me- 
Flowing. g Non-Sifting P: ackages. dium and coarse. § Let us figure 
Shipped ‘ vou in barrels with on your T. S. P. requirements. If 








paper liner — no _ loss 


FOUNDED 1639 


GRASSELL| 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


vou are ina hurry, eall 


either in transit or up our nearest branch. 








THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED CLEVELAND 
New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Avenue 
Albany - Birmingham - Boston - Brooklyn - Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Detroit - Milwaukee 
Newark - New Haven - New Orleans - Paterson - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - St. Paul 
San Francisco, 576 Mission St. - Los Angeles, 363 New High St. 

Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. Heavy Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


CA Standard Held High for 92 Years 
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Financial News 


International Match Corp., stockholders 
at a special meeting, approved an increase 
in authorized participating preference 
stock to 2,500,000 shares from 1,350,000; 
and the issuance of $50,000,000 of ten-year 
5% convertible gold debentures. 

The debenture issue is to provide funds 
with which to purchase government bonds 
from the Polish government and from the 
German government, in both of which 
countries the company jointly with 
Swedish Match Co., is interested in the 
match business. 

Increase in preference shares is to pro- 
vide the necessary stock for conversion 
privilege contained in debentures. Such 
debentures may be converted into prefer- 
ence stock at the rate of 12% shares of 
preference stock for each $1,000 face 
amount of debentures. 


Royal Dutch Bonds 


Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. has an- 
nounced redemption of its 5 per cent bonds 
amounting to 28,500,000 Dutch florins, 
according to an announcement made in 
Amsterdam on February 28. The bonds 
were created in 1930 to retire all out- 
standing priority shares. The redemption 
price of the bonds is 102'% per cent. The 
reason for the bond redemption is the pre- 
vailing low interest rates, and no new 
issue or any new loan is contemplated, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 


Va-Carolina Stocks 


_ 


7 per cent cumulative 
dividend prior preferred stock of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. was ter- 
minated February 28, as the trust agree- 
ment dated March 1, 1926, expired on 
March 1. The company has applied to 
the New York Stock Exchange to list 
144,871 shares of the stock. 
ment 


Voting trust for 


The agree- 
provided for termination of the 
voting trust in five years unless out- 


standing stock was reduced to $10,000,000. 


Company Earnings 


Earnings reports according to the Wall 
Street Journal as compared with those for 
the corresponding periods a year ago, and 
dividend announcements as compared 
with the previous ones of leading com- 


panies, follow: 


Since 

January 1 
Increased earnings......... ..170 
Decreased earnings.................634 
Unchanged dividends. ............. 648 
Increased dividends................ 36 
Decreased dividends .............. 64 
Omitted dividends................. 63 
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Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. is list- 
ing on New York Stock Exchange 144,000 
shares of 7° preferred stock perpetual 
certificates in place of the present voting 
trust certificates which voting trust ex- 
pires March 1. 


Dividends 


Celluloid Corp. omitted the quarterly 
dividends of $1.75 each on the preferred 
and participating preferred stocks due at 
this time. 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) declared 
the usual extra dividend of 25 cents and 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents, 
both payable March 16 to stock of record 
February 16. 


Du Pont Co. declared regular quarterly 
dividends $1 on the common, payable 
March 14 to stock record February 26, and 
$1.50 on the debenture stock, payable 
April 25 to stock of record April 10. 


Atlantic Refining Co. omitted the usual 
extra dividend of 25 cents. The regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents was de- 
clared payable March 16 to stock of record 
February 21. 


Tennessee Corp. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 12% cents, placing stock on 
50 cents annual basis, against $1 previous- 
ly. The dividend is payable March 16 to 
stock of record February 28. 


Atlas Powder Co., declared a dividend 
of $1.00 per share on the no par value 
common capital stock payable in cash 
March 10, 1931 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on February 27, 
1931. 

Newport Co. declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents on the common stock and 


.to stock of record March 20. 





Dividends and Dates 

Stockon Divi- Pay- 

Company record dend able 
Am. Metals, pf....Feb. 17 $1.50 Mar. 2 
Al Ral aos cs ee SN 25 Mar. 16 
Atlas Pow..... ‘eb. 27 1.00 Mar. 10 
Devoe & R. A-B...Mar. 21 30 Apr. 1 
Devoe & R, Ist pf..Mar. 21 1.75 Apr. 1 
Devoe & R, 2nd pf..Mar. 21 1.75 Apr. 1 
DuPont. + 0s Giy 20 1.00 Mar. 14 
DuPont, deb. . Apr. 10 1.50 Apr. 25 
Eastman K.. Mar. 5 1.2 Ape 1 
Eastman Extra....Mar. 5 75 Apr. 1 
General Asphalt...Mar. 2 75 Mar. 16 
Nat. Lead B......Apr. 17 1.50 May 1 
Newport Com.....Feb. 21 .25 Mar. 2 
Pennick & F.. Mar. 2 .25 Mar. 16 
P & G. 5% pfd. Feb. 24 1.25 Mar. 14 
Stand. N. J... Feb. 16 .25 Mar. 16 
Stand. N. J. Extra.Feb. 16 25 Mar. 16 
Stand. N. Y.. Feb. 20 40 Mar. 16 
Tenn. Corp....... Feb. 28 1.25 Mar. 16 
Texas Corp..... Mar. 6 75 Apr. 1 
Texas Gulf..... Mar. 2 1.00 Mar. 16 
U.S. Gypsum.....Mar. 14 40 Mar. 31 
Books Privi- 

Close lege 

Rights Ex- 

pires 
Alum Ltd. Dec. 15 July 2 
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the regular quarterly dividend of 75 
cents on the Class A convertible stock, 
both payable March 2 to stock of record 
February 21. The dividend on the com- 
mon stock places the issue on a $1 annual 
basis against $2 previously. 


Chemical Works has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
3114 cents, payable April 1 to stock of 
record March 10. 


Monsanto 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. declared a 
dividend of 50 cents, payable March 31 
Previously 
quarterly dividend of $1 were paid. 


Nichols Copper Co. has declared quar- 
terly dividends of 25 cents each on Class A 
and Class B stock, payable April 1 to 
stocks of record March 20. Dividends 
place the stocks on a $1 annual basis 
against $1.75 previously. 


Solvents Stock Dividend 


Commercial Solvents Corp. has deferred 
action on the stock dividend of 2% usually 
declared at this time. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents in cash has been 
declared payable March 31 to stock of 
record March 10. 

The following statement has been issued 
by directors: 

“Any action regarding a stock dividend 
for 1931 has been deferred until the 
November meeting of the board of direc- 
tors.” 


Over the Counter Prices 


Company Bid Asked 
Am. Hard Rubber 30 35 
Dixon Crucible 130 140 
3 | eee ert 30 45 
Merck, pfd 72 75 
Solid Carbonic 6% 8% 
Tubize Chat B 30 35 
Worcester Salt 87 92 


Closing prices, Saturday, February 238. 


P & G Buys Portsmouth 


Proctor & Gamble Co. has about com 
pleted negotiations for acquisition of the 
Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Co. The 
purchase will mark the first step Procter 
& Gamble has made to increase its sales 
outlet for its cooking oil 
division. 


cottonseed 


Portsmouth manufactures a cooking fat 
refined from cottonseed oil. About 95°; 
of its sales are in bulk to restaurants 
hotels and bakeries. The acquisition will 
increase Procter & Gamble’s sales in the 
bulk field by between 10% and 15%. 


Charles S. Pearce, president, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. has announced that 
the company is not buying the Cadum 
Soap Co. of France. 
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Phosphoric Acid 
Mono Sodium Phosphate 
Di Sodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Alumina Hydrate 
Chlorine 
Caustic Soda 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Sulphur Chloride 
Barium Peroxide 


Sodium Sulphide 








Sem ener 


W ARNER CHEMICAL 


415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY (Co, 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals and Distributors for Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. 
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Company Reports 


United Carbon Earnings Lower 


United Carbon Co. reports net profit for the year 1930, amount- 
ing to $704,600.10. Inventories at the close of the year have been 
valued at the lower of cost or market prices, resulting in a reduc- 
tion of $292,788.84, which was charged against income for the 
year. In addition, all surrendered leases and abandoned wells, 
and idle plant expenses, amounting to $272,898,95. have been 
charged to the year’s operations. Ample provision was made for 
depreciation and depletion, in the amount of $1,153,490.41, this 
deduction being somewhat less than the allowances provided for 
the years 1928 and 1929. The Management has revised the 
method of computing depreciation, during the year, to a basis 
which will provide reserves for depreciation more in line with the 
anticipated useful life of the properties. For some time, it has 
been increasingly apparent that the high rates of depreciation, 
heretofore used, coupled with the policy of carrying developed 
gas properties at cost, without regard to added discovery values, 
have resulted in unduly conservative book values. 

Dividends declared by the Directors and distributed to share- 
holders for the year 1930 amounted to $823,922.13, of which 
amount the regular 7 per cent dividend on the outstanding Pre- 
ferred Stock was $136,010.88, while the balance of $687,911.25 
was disbursed to the Common shareholders, equal to $1.75 per 
share. 


Income 
Net Sales 
MUP ENON 2045 3.5 tos bee a db ek eee wnda $2,358, 193.97 
PG tae as 4,wA% ote wre dake 1,044,829.64 
Gasoline, Oil and Other... o.oo oo 60s os ee wees 138,116. 42 2 
PN TEOE CRON oie rk 2 ea 600s SP Oe Oe CE $3,541,140.03 
Cost of Sales 
SN NINE os oi, ccc a 6 dled «oes weseces $1,288,952.66 
OMNI ds orches ass Si cos eigiWin svc ne wee ae 829,863.34 
Gasoline, Oil and Other................ oad 122,403.8 88 
FORGE COB OP INOS hooves eeci kc wecce cou sereneeeso ee : 2,241,219.88 88 
PMT TONE oikic 8 5 ok 68 heer dec we Rewsleas,: ‘ $1, 299, 9 20. 0.15 
Expenses 
PNR 2S otk d leres dealttv nw Siva wid Wins eave in Sea EO ONE $ 207,486.80 
Office, Administrative and Research........... 204,077.12 
WU NEES lee ce aul MEER ee RRR Pere 411,563.92 


Pe ne ree ee ee 888,356. 





Operating Profit 
Other Charges 
Price Adjustment of Carbon 





5.23 


Black Inventory........... $ 292,788.84 
Interest and Discount..... 25,407.12 
a Leases & Abandoned 
| eee ; 110,660.61 
Non- Productive Operating Ex- 
NO a oe cra Pee eecls 162,238.34 
Cost of Operating ‘E mploy ees’ 
OOM. ok eddie is cSec Ses 61,456.98 
PONIES Fs dil oxo sors roi ee Shea ee oie 6,907 06 
Total Other Charges..... a Dakewatianes (ae | GUeeeL ee 


Other Income 
Profit from Sale of Properties... $ 338,906.33 
Interest and Discount........ 76,636.22 
Sundry..... Dery eae Pe Ai toa 60,160.27 








UNE CHNOE ECON 5a ee Sn ewes es 475,702.82 


Other Charges—Net...........00455 re 183,756.13 
Net Profit .. 


SE ee Tee retseecseesess © 7O8C0R10 
Depreciation and Depletion deducted in above Cost of Sales and . 
Expenses amounted to. cad Evaenees .... $1,153,490.41 





New Jersey Zine Co., reports for year ended December 31: Net 
income, after degeniations, depletion, taxes and other charges, 
$5,013,403, equal to $2.55 a share on the outstanding stock, 
compared with $9,221,794, or $4.69 a share, in 1929. Three 
months: $873,367, or 44 cents a share, compared with $2,276, 168 
or $1.16 a share, in 1929. 





Butte Copper and Zine Co., reports for year ended December 
31: net loss, after expenses and taxes but before depletion, $1,819, 
against a profit of $203,053, or 34 cents a share on the capital 
stock in 1929, 
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Mathieson 1930 Net Profits Favorable 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., reports for year ended December 
31, 1930, net income of $2,096,007, after depreciation, depletion 
and federal taxes, equivalent, after dividend requirements on 7% 
preferred stock, to $2.96 a share on 650,486 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $2,324,276 or $3.31 a share 
in 1929. 

Income account for year 1930 compares as follows: 





1930 1929 1928 1927 

Earn aft exp............0. $3,484,409 $3,580,930 $3,319,248 $2,962,581 
Depr. & depl..... et ee 1, 1204, 209 1,026,721 912,752 840,670 

Net from op.. F one $2, 280,200 $2,554,209 $2,406, 496 
Ine credits (net).... suet 53,198 57,905 *29,614 

Total ine.... ..-. $2,333, 398 $2,612 2,114 $2,376,882 
Pod. tax: veteen 237,391 287,838 285,480 

Net income. . i cecuoat $2,096,007 $2,324,276 $2,091,402 
Pfd divs.... ‘ 173,250 173,25 173,250 
Com divs.... : : | 4 300, 762 1,135,018 882,717 

Surplus. ....... $621,995 $1,016,008 $1,035,435 $1,070,838 


*Debits. 


Air Reduction Co., for 1930 shows net earnings, after deprecia- 
tion and other charges, including Federal taxes, of $5,250,379, 
equivalent to $6.32 a share on 830,435 shares of common stock 
outstanding. This compares with $5,972,995, or $7.75 a share on 
the 770,402 shares outstanding at the end of 1929. The gross 
operating income amounted to $19,515,133, compared with 
$21,801,993 in 1929. 

The net profit in the fourth quarter was $1,102,176, after taxes, 
which is equivalent to $1.32 a share on the stock outstanding at 
the end of 1930. The balance sheet as of December 31 shows a 
substantial increase in cash on hand and in banks, the total having 
been $6,475,772, compared with $4,217,867 at the end of 1929. 
Total current assets were $18,500,596, against $14,789,262 at the 
end of 1929. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. and subsidiaries report for 
year ended December 27, 1930, net profit of $720,144 after 
charges and federal taxes, equivalent after 7°) preferred divi- 
dends to $2.51 a share on 225,155 no-par shares of common stock: 
This compares with $1,127,054 or $4.32 a share in year ended 
December 31, 1929. 

Balance sheet, as of December 27, last, shows current assets of 
$1,298,526 and current habilities $74,056. 

In remarks attached to annual report president W. B. Thom 
states that physical volume of sales in 1930 was nearly as large 
as in 1929 but profit margin was affected by price reductions. 
Last year about $860,000 was spent on plant improvements and 
during 1931 it is expected to spend about $1,000,000 in further 
work on the Charleston, W. Va. plant. These expenditures 
should result in important operating economies. 





Earnings at a Glance 


Net Common 





Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividend 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Abbott Laboratories.. $2.50 $482,064 $591,013 b$4.91 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. 3.00 5,250,379 5,972,995 , b7.75 
Amer. Comm. Alcohol. ee v56,381 1,395,716 Hie j4.78 
General Printing Ink 2.50 850,557 1,378,540 3.18 6.01 
Mathieson Alkali Wks. 2.00 2,096,007 2,324,276 2.96 3.31 
Monsanto Chem. Wks. 1.25 763,003 1,691,338 b1.80 64.25 
New Jersey Zine Co.... a2.00 5,013,403 9,221,794 2.55 4.69 
St. Joseph Lead Co... . 2.00 4,076,460 9,730,742 2.09 4.99 
Texas Gulf Sulphur... 4.00 13,972,085 16,247,478 5.50 6.39 
United Carbon Co. 1.00 704,600 1,314,555 1.43 2.62 
U.S. Industrial Aleohol a6.00  v1,160,789 4,720,857 ; 12.63 
U. 8S. Gypsum Co.. al.60 5,408,685 5,102,305 4.01 3.98 
Westvaco Chlorine 
Products fe a 2.00 720,144 1,127,054 2.51 4.32 


Equipment Companies 
Gen. Amer. Tank Car 
Corp.. ees a4.00 6,518,181 5,770,741 b8.03  b7.56 
aPlus extras 
bOn shares outstanding at end of respective period. 
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ADVANCE GUARD 


UP THE CORRIDORS OF 


ow slowly the world moved betore the 
Chemist began to lead the way! So many 
generations were denied comforts that the Chem- 
ist has now dreamed into being. Because he 
showed the way, we have conquered distance, added 
a new dimension to our lives, beaten Time itself. 


But in between the laboratory achievement of 
the Chemist and the product for the people there 
has always been a lag. Sometimes many years 


pass before a way is found to apply his discov- 


The many industries that use 
Abrasives are getting more work per 
pound of wheel because Swann 
Research pioneered Cubical Shape 


Grain and Accurate Sizing. 


Divisions of THE SWANN CorRPORATION 


SWANN RESEARCH, INc., Birmingham 


FEDERAL ABRASIVES Co., Birmingham 


TIME 





eries to industry. Sometimes an es- 
sential ingredient is wholly lacking, 
sometimes so rare as to make the cost 
prohibitive. 

It is our job to step into this breach with re- 
search and production facilities, to throw every 
resource we command into the task of producing 
the essential raw materials of industrial develop- 


ment. 


Perhaps there is a barrier holding back your 
industry that we can break down. We cannot 
promise a solution, but the things already accom- 
plished by Swann Research for America’s leading 
industries give us the confidence to try. 

VF “XN 


gs VW ANN 


A a's CORPORATION 
BETTER. - QB BIRMINGHAM 
3 WAY 4) NEW YORK 


h\ 4 
SW 1 SAS Zi 
Saat <—Z 


22'S. 4% 


SWANN CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Birmingham and New York Tue Itirr-BrurF CHEMICAL Co., Hoopeston, Il. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL Works, Saint Louis 


Witckes, Martin, Wi_cKEes CoMPANy, New York 
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Freeport Reports Satisfactory Profits 


Freeport Texas Co. for year ended December 31, 1930, shows 
net income of $3,124,185 after expenses, depreciation, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent to $4.28 a share on 729,844 no-par shares 
of stock. Net income for December, 1929, was $359,914 making 
net income for 13 months ended December 31, 1930, of $3,484,099 
or $4.77 a share. Company has changed its fiscal year to end 
December 31, instead of November 30. 

Consolidated income account for year ended December 31, 
1930, compares as follows: 














Year end, Year end, Year end, Year end, 
Dec. 31, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
1930 1929 1928 1927 

Gromenles. . 2... 0.655. $13,906,178 $14,778,331 $13,173,860 $13,365,630 
COMES OBB ..4 6.0355 10,161,087 10,022,940 9,456, 566 9,395,526 
3) A: re $3,745,091 $4,755,391 $3,717,294 $3,968,104 
RRRMOR AINE: 6 Gs20diinc 3 vos 162,202 135,164 118,761 281,513 
(i  e $3,907,293 $4,890,555 $3,836,055 $4,249,617 
fy, 332,384 611,637 369,471 325,780 
BP HONG 6.656.660 008 361,853 193,877 191,008 188,235 
Sub losses............ PERS °° okra oo le Fakes weakens 
INGG TUG oie eck dees $3,124,185 $4,085,041 $3,275,576 $3,735,602 
DIVIGGRGE. 6... 000600 ~a 2,919,376 2,919,376 4,743,986 3,101,837 
PIN ealbca Solan ss 204,809 $1,165,665 *$1,468,410 $633,765 


*Deficit. 





Monsanto Preliminary Statement 


Monsanto Chemical Works, consolidated profit, subject to 
audit, after taxes and all other charges, but before depreciation 
and research, for the year 1930 was $2,083,688.42. After charging 
$867,851.78 for depreciation and obsolescence and $452,833.11 
for research, net was $763,003.53 or $1.7786 per share on 429,000 
shares outstanding January 2, 1931. In addition to the above 
charges, in excess of $800,000.00 was spent on repairs and replace- 
ments, and charged directly to operations. During 1930 there 
were unusual inventory write-offs amounting to $200,000.00. 
1929 earnings were $1,691,338.06, or $4.184 per share on 404,253 
shares outstanding January 2, 1930, which is equivalent to 
$3.942 per share on the present 429,000 shares outstanding. The 
difference in the number of shares is accounted for by stock 
dividends paid during 1930. 

On December 31, 1930, the current position was 6% to 1, cash 
and marketable securities exceeding $2,000,000.00. 

At the January meeting the Monsanto Board approved the 
1931 construction budget of $2,200,000.00. Included is provision 
for the completion of the transfer of the Woburn, Massachusetts 
plant of the Merrimac division to Everett, Massachusetts. This 
transfer will be completed by fall and will give the Merrimac 
division the most modern and efficient heavy chemical unit in 
the East. The Merrimac contact sulfuric acid plant, of which 
the first unit is now in operation, will have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 125,000 tons of 100% acid per annum. Due to new 
features of construction, developed by the Monsanto Engineering 
and Research Departments, a very low capital cost per ton of 
annual production has been effected, and the entire plant, in- 
cluding sulfur burning, will be operated with but two men per 
shift, contrasted with about twenty previously required for a 
similar capacity output. 

During the year 1930, approximately $1,750,000.00 was spent 
in plant additions. 





American Commercial Alcohol Corp. reports for year ended 
December 31: Net operating profits, $56,381, compared with 
$1,395,717 in 1929 charges to surplus by reason of raw material 
and inventory write downs to market value and other surplus 
adjustments, $553,235; current assets as of December 31, 
$2,696,744; current liabilities, $285,129. For three months 
ended December 31: Operating loss, $13,804, against gain of 
$427,066 in the corresponding period of 1929, 





Abbott Laboratories reports for year ended December 31, 1930, 
net profit of $482,064 after expenses, depreciation and federal taxes, 
equivalent to $3.32 a share on 145,000 no-par_shares of stock. 
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Consolidated Chemical 1930 Net Higher 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc., for the year ended 
December 31, 1930, reports net profits before depreciation and 
income taxes, amounting to $925,189 with final net profit of 
$628,694. Both volume of business done and net profits for the 
year 1930 are in excess of those for 1929. Net profits before de- 
ducting depreciation and income taxes of $925,189 and final net 
profit after these charges of $628,694 for the year ended December 
31, 1930, compare with $878,401 before depreciation and taxes 
and $616,713 after these charges for the year ended December 31, 
1929. 

Final net profits for 1930 were equivalent to $3.07 per share on 
the 205,000 shares of class ‘‘A’’ stock outstanding at the close of 
the year as compared to $3.08 per share on the 200,000 shares of 
stock outstanding at the close of 1929. 

During the year 1930 two major undertakings of the company 
were completed. In April the $750,000 plant for the processing 
of raw material at Buenos Aires, Argentina, was placed in produc- 
tion and operated at capacity during the remainder of the year. 
In September the $300,000 unit at San Francisco for the finishing 


of glue in pearl form was completed and is now operating at 
capacity. 





Commercial Solvents Corp., reports a net profit of $2,717,000 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, after depreciation, Federal 
taxes, inventory adjustments, etc., equivalent to $1.07 per share 
on 2,529,725 shares of no par stock. 

This compares with a net profit of $3,667,402 during the 
previous year, or $1.50 per share on 2,434,091 shares outstanding 
at that time. 

The fixed assets of the corporation (not including assets of sub- 
sidiaries), consisting of land, buildings and equipment, were 
written down at the year-end to the sum of $1. This necessitated 
a charge against surplus of $1,727,237. The asset total was 
thereby reduced from $13,323,000 at the close of 1929 to 
$10,645,000 at the end of 1930. 





Equipment Companies 


Link-Belt Co., Inc. and subsidiaries, report for year ended 
December 31, 1930, net profit of $2,310,332 after charges and 
federal taxes, equivalent, after 612% preferred dividend require- 
ments, to $2.89 a share on 709,177 no-par shares of common 
stock. This compares with $3,484,686 or $4.54 a common share 
in 1929. Sales for the year totaled $20,303,901, against $26,519, 
339 in previous year. 





Blaw-Knox Co. and subsidiaries report for year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, net profit of $2,689,208 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent to $2.03 a share on 1,322,395 no-par 
shares of capital stock. This compares with net profit in 1929, 
excluding $754,527 miscellaneous credits arising through excess 
asset value received in acquisition of subsidiaries, of $2,838,734, 
equal to $2.16 a share on 1,309,727 shares then outstanding. 


Foreign 


Montreal—Asbestos Corp., Ltd., reports for year ended 
December 31, 1930, net loss of $1,229,002 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, development work, ete. This compares with net profit of 
$18,333 equal to 25 cents a share (par $100) on 74,564 shares of 
preferred stock in 1929. 


London—Preliminary report of Courtaulds, Ltd., for year 
ended December 31, 1930, shows net income of £1,349,069 after 
depreciation, income taxes and write-down of £925,339 on com- 
pany’s continental industrial investments. This compares with 
net income of £2,091,971 after write-down of £1,651,856 on con- 
tinental investments in 1929. 
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1931 Sales Earnings 
Feb. 1931 1930 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. 4 ana” 
High Low Last High Low High Low Feb. 1931 $ Listed Rate 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
109% 933 1024 1093 92} 1563 873 188,500 319,100 Air Reduction.................. No 830,000 $3.00 7.75 
182, 154 169} 182{ 153} 343 170} 245,800 447,000 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 12.60 
124 123 124 124 1203 1264 1203 1,900 4,900 oe US BS, 5 sc na ce eases 100 393,000 7.00 76.88 
293 22; 26 29% 20 10% 13 11,200 16,300 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Yr. Je. ’30 Nil 
14} 9 12? 14} 9 33 9 56,100 Go,c00 Amer. Com. Ale... ...<.sccsssce0ss No 389,000 3.22 
22; 17 20} 22% 16% 514 7 16,300 23,100 Amer. Metal Co., Ltd........... No 1,218,000 1.00 3.23 
89} “89 89 89} 80 116 80 200 600 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 68,000 6.00 47.53 
584 43; 563 58} 403 793 374 103,845 211,845 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 10.02 
1343 130 1343 13443 129 141 131 1,500 3,000 Fp MMOD EEN sn. 00,4010 00sec 100 500,000 7.00 43.66 
44 3% 4 44 23 224 2 5,100 11,300 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 2.56 
8} 4} 73 8} 44 17} 33 35,200 40,400 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 25 200,000 0.53 
393 29 393 393 263 79} 263 1,800 3,800 BO RUM Piss cnsnsccce ses 25 80, 7.82 
431 321 42 431 293 814 25 538,400 1,068,315 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 50 8,859,000 2.50 8.29 
17— 16 17) 17% 154 293 13} 17,400 26,200 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 Yr. Aug. ’30 1.68 
23 20} 224 23% 18 51% 163 145,700 227,400 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,690,000 1.00 6.20 
54 48 514 54 45} 106 42 4,300 9,000 Atlas Powder Co................ No 265,000 4.00 766 
99i 97 98; 99% 97 106 97 330 710 Dy MUU Th ir 60:9 0565 450 100 96,000 6.00 28.25 
2 1} 1 2 i 5} i 3,000 6,400 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 Nil 
2 1; 2 2 1} 4 1} 4,300 11,900 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 0.34 
47 3} 4} 4} 24 15; 2 7,300 17,900 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 Nil 
16 144 16 17 8} 454 63 139 1,739 foe a. 100 63,000 Nil 
495 647 48 493 47 64; 44 4,500 8,100 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 4.03 
111 88 1043 1118 733 199 65} 120,100 184,420 Columbian Carbon.............. No 499,000 5.00 7.84 
214 17% 19% 214 15) 38 14 475,400 725,300 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,530,000 1.00 1.51 
863 80} 83$ 863 763 111% 65 55,200 118,400 Corn Products... 0.5.60 ccccceccs 25 2,530,000 3.00 5.49 
148 147} 147} 150 146] 1514 140 490 1,160 Ke nar 100 250,000 7.00 62.59 
23 144 204 23 133 43% 10 42,900 54,200 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 Yr. Je.’30 4.00 
133 9§ 19 133 4§ 423 114 4,500 7,300 Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘A”’.......... No 160,000 1.20 4.52 
103° 102} 103 104 1024 1143 99 70 130 (A a Ee 100 16,000 7.00 67.59 
102; 85} 983 102} 834 145} 804 245,300 522,600 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,014,000 4.00 6.99 
1214 1205 121} 121} 1183 123 114} 3,400 5,900 ene 100 78,000 6.00 78.54 
185j 153} 177 185} 143} 255} 1424 146,000 266,805 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 5.00 9.57 
132 129} 132 132 1283 134 120} 150 720 DR ITS 5 6560 6. 0:vice e500 100 62,000 6.00 356.89 
42 32 374 45) 243 554 244 123,800 170,000 Freeport MMNOR OO) << a:0s08sasias No 730,000 4.00 5.60 
45; 323 42; 45) 244 714 22 82,800 110,700 General Asphalt Co............. No 413,000 3.00 4.71 
165 9 14 164 8% 38 7 82,500 ge SAE 6) No 695,000 Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
74 65 714 Ts 65 105} 634 1,190 1,830 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 Yr. Oct. '30 Nil 
57 §23 57 87 523 85 ) 600 900 Hercules Powder Co............. No 603,000 3.00 5.95 
118; 116% 118} 119 116% 123% 116} 270 630 if ene 100 114,000 7.00 38.16 
86 45 78i 86 45 124 31 100,400 104,700 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 4.00 7.26 
5} 3} 44 53 3) 8 3% 8,300 25,200) Intern: AMrTiG... . . . 52. cc cece ces No 450,000 Yr. Je.’30 1.68 
51} 463 50 514 45 674 424 2,900 3,600 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.’30 14.58 
20k 13§ 19 20 13% 44% 123 958,000 1,459,700 Intern. Nickel.................. No 14,584,000 1.00 1.47 
42 37% 39} 42 37} 453 31 229,500 243,700 Intern. Salt...............0000 No 240,000 3.00 11.32 
77j («594 72) 77h 52} 148% 483 237,400 418,900 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 3.00 8.09 
a. 10 2i- Git 10. 3 8i 1,200 2,600 ‘Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 0.80 2.36 
55} 45 52% 55: 413 81% 39 34,400 47,600 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 4.00 Yr. Sep.’30 5.22 
16; 144 15 17 13° 37% 10} 31,100 57,800 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 1.00 2.65 
37} 34% 37 374 314 494 253 5,200 11,600 conv. 7 % cum. pref......... 50 428,180 3.50 9.43 
25 23 25 25 19 39 20 1,600 4,000 MacAndrews & Forbes........ wa No 340,000 2.60 3.13 
29 233 26; 314 233 51% 30} 111,600 248,800 Mathieson Alkali............... No 650,000 2.00 3.31 
122} 119 1203 123 119 136 i 200 350 i OT rere 100 28,000 7.00 93.91 
254 214 243 253 20 6323 183 9,800 14,400 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 4.25 
36% 25) 30 363 193 394 18) 45,000 87,000 National Dist. Prod............. No 252,000 2.00 1.42 
1303 120} 127} 132 118} 1894 114 2,400 6,500 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 5.00 25.49 
140{ 140 140 140} 135% 144 135 570 990 iy oc ay. al. 100 244,000 7.00 41.95 
119{ 119} 119} 120 118 120 116 130 1,560 6% cum. “B" pfd.. 100 103,000 6.00 82.47 
464 43 464 464 38 85 30 600 1,700 Newport $3 cum. conv. 50 33,000 3.00 29.79 
464 42} 45} 464 573 552 26} 43,400 104,800 Penick & Ford..............0.0: No 425,000 1.00 3.97 
111} 107 ; J ne 100 9,000 7.00 73.33 
70% +673} 70 703 63 78; 52} 25,200 52,200 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je.’30 3.36 
1s )6=6 Oh 03 «6115020 88 rk C7 1,000 Ue a CU 6 ar nae 25 3,038,000 1.52 
99} 97} 993 101 96 1144 904 340 2,250 iy Aa, re rr eae 100 130,000 8.00 22.55 
414 39 39 413 37} 564 36] 19,700 43,600 Royal Dutch, N. Y. shs......... 894,000 3.35 
30 243 283 30% 243 574 194 73,200 90,900 St. Joseph Lead................ 10 1,951,000 2.00 3.82 
10} 9g 9% 10} 7% 254 5} 73,100 205,290 Shell Union Oil................. No 13,071,000 1.26 
Sli 46; 49) 51} 45) 75 424 83,600 163,800 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 12:846,000 2.50 3.63 
524 46; 493 52) 463 843 43} 364,500 744,800 Standard Oil, N. J............... 25 25,419,000 1.00 4.76 
26 234 25 26 22} 40} 192 122,000 289,600 Standard Oil, N. Y.............. 25 17,809,000 1.60 2.23 
9} 8 9 9} 8 17 7 11,600 16,900 Tenn. Corporation.............. No 857,000 1.00 2.19 
353 314 34 36} 30) 60} 28} 133,100 is vad | ae, ae rain 25 9,851,000 3.00 4.91 
55, 48} 55 55; 453 67% 40} 83,400 301,800 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 4.00 6.40 
72 58% 68 72 553 106% 52 359,100 577,500 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 2.60 3.94 
28i 24 26] 28} 18] 84 14} 152,300 240,800 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 1.94 
77% 54 71g 77% 54 13893 50} 130,300 395,300 U.S. Ind. Ale. Co............... No 374,000 6.00 12.63 
75t 48) 66; 75) 45% 143} 442 1,632,600 2,698,000 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,000 3.00 4.91 
ot 23° 2} 3 2 8; 1 6,700 11,200 Virginia Caro: MOM. 65. ces sc No 487,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
17 15 164 17 9} 344 9 2,900 5,700 6% % cum. ORR Rs 3 acon siaiere 100 213,000 Yr. Je. '30 2.63 
70} 68 70 72 67} 82% 67} 2,100 3,400 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 7.00 Yr. Je. 30 11.96 
28 25} 272 28 19; 594 18 2,900 5,750 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 225,000 2.00 4.32 
NEW YORK CURB 
4} 4} 44h 5j 44 13 3} 300 1,200 Acetol Prod. conv. “A”.......... No 60,000 0.42 
10 5 10 10 5 34 16 1,600 2,025 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 Nil 
178 152} 163 178 140} 356 1404 12,100 19,975 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 11.18 
109} 108} 109} 109} 1064 1114 104 1,200 4,700 Bs can or rane 100 1,473,000 6.00 17.19 
923 81 923 574 232 574 500 1,700 Aluminum Ltd...............00: No 573,( 4.15 
12; OF «LE 1230 7§ O87 6 89,050 154,600 Amer. Cyanamid “‘B’........... No 2,404,000 4.15 
145 OF 113 144 7R 43% 74 7,100 20,300 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je.’30 Nil 
4 1} 4 i 63 4 5,900 6,600 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 Yr. Je. '30 1.87 
58} 46; 554 58} 32} 603 31} 22,400 29,300 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
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~_ 
1930 In 
High’ foe Last High’ in High Low Feb. 





ISSUES Par Shares An. 
$ Listed Rate 


Earnings 
+o share-$ 





1929 





59 551 59 59 49 90 48 200 

1S 6S (2.2278 68. 06 70 125 
SS Se a J. SE ae 200 

ra 103 90} 

7} #7) 7} 9 7h 133 8} 100 

50} 49 49 51 45 100 49 4 

73} 66} 69% 75} 632 166% 58} 33,400 

12 12 12 13 12 23 = 104 

gn ee a a 

s & @ -o ices -am 200 

544 50 544 544 47§ 79} 45 400 
63 60 85 58 

12 63 93 12 5 343 38 11,700 

37 «343 «34} «384 342 59; 30 126,600 

30} 28% 293 30% 281 344 27 7,600 

16 3 92 16 3§ 223 3 87,650 

244 203 24 244 14 44 14 3,4000 


4 36 
} 2,463 


92 913 913 94 913 96 91 
65 65; 64 65; 60} 85 57 







6k ¢ 35 } 1,250 
5} OUBt(‘<«é‘é‘ A“ SC*éi‘*‘“‘“RSC‘“‘<; «CdS SCO«S@ 390 
25 223 25 25 21 35 418} 210 
30} 28} 293 303 291 331 27 16,100 


70 663 693 70 61 110 533 2,087 
81; 80 80 81; 80 100 8&9 400 

, } 1 } Be te oid 110 
1 1 em oy he sac oe 50 


§ Cleve-Cliffs Iron, $5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 
Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 





11,400 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 
= ; %e cum. part. Ist pfd....... 100 148,000 7.00 
7% CG: PriCw PEG. . 6. ccs 100 115,000 7.00 
6, 340 CA CANIS ong vnc Kae ccaws No 195,000 
7% cum. Ist part. pfd.. .... No 24,000 7.00 
) Courtaulds, Ut” eee 1£ 
'800 Dow Chemical.........--..--.. No 630,000 2.00 
OO SE ee 25 4,525,000 1.50 
800 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 
. Mnperial Chem. Ind... 2... ..cc.e 1£ 
PGE CIEE osc vcincccsccccece No 126,000 
Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 
Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug.’: 
PION CORRES on oa vc caccecees No 600,000 
oC”, 25 16,851,000 2.50 
A reer ere 125 6,000,000 2.00 
J a a rere No 600,000 10.00 
United Chemicale..... ....-ccccess 
$3 cum. part. pfd. =... ... No 115,000 3.00 






CLEVELAND 


WGI CG 6. oo ccc cccesece No 126,000 
SO CG: EOE, oo cc cccees No 30,000 3.50 
ES GOs ope enon eenecuseeds 125 6,000,000 2.00 


CINCINNATI 


} Procter & Gamble < o<6 ccc ccceses No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je." 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania Salt.........c.cees 50 150,000 5.00 Yr. Je.'30 
MONTREAL 
OA 6 on he ecnw ens No 200,000 
7% non-cum pfd........... 100 75,000 





Yr. Aug.’ 















The 








Industry’s Bonds 














1931 
Feb. 1931 1930 In 
High Low Last High Low High Low Feb. 


Out- 
= 





104} 1033 104} 104} 1023 105} 102 71 
96 92 954 99 92 1004 93 31 
100} 98% 1004 1014 963 177 94} 355 
103} 102 103 1044 102 104 101 266 
75% 724 75% 75% 654 984 67 81 
103 1014 102 103 101 103 = 100 130 
1034 102 103} 1034 102 105} 100} 33 
103% 102} 102} 104} 102} 1044 97} 16 
61 8s 60 61 40 87} 38 358 
933 884 93 96 85} 100} 87 35 
103 97 98 #103 88 104 93} 30 
103; 102 103% 105} 102 104} 100 375 
104 99} 100} 106} 98} 104% 96} 38 
96 914 96 99 89} 1024 $0} 16 
104% 103% 104} 1043 1023 1043 100} 155,000 
100 98} 100 1044 97 104} 963 73,000 
53 3 53 544 53 60 51 1,000 
33 33 33 34 ye 3,000 
50 45 45 53 45 80 51 14,000 
103 101} 102} 103 100} 104 90} 147,000 
103% 102} 1034 103% 101 104 99 84,000 
1003 99; 1003 1013 994 1034 953 169,000 
96 954 953 96 92% 98} 903 161,000 
964 944 964 961 944 982 902 40,000 
92 90 — 90 107 96 38,000 
1034 102} 103% 103]; 1024 1034 794 62,000 
103 102} 103 103 101 103} 100} 4,000 
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les 
During ISSUE Date Int. 
Due % 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
2 Amer. Agric. Chem., lst ref. 8. £. T36Gi.cciccccccvcccccccscce 1941 
SE ON ong hhc ad Swank CWecdsneceaenaaes 1942 
5 Amer. I. G. Chem. conv. 5s | EN EY ee ee er er ee 1949 
a OT Oe ie AO ON a oieie ii ctetnccecgeasceeceaans 1947 
PG Re 4 RS Fle ooo oes cb 6b ob bss ceendesecccececes 1945 
PEM RTE CRUE FOE 3.o caieke a pices snicimabcd sidacceacaddintase 1937 
agersaue trom Corp, 1666546 “A occ ccc ccnecscecccececes 1945 
AN NE PROM ROG Be SOR oo 66.566 ccesccccvcesecccennsees 1934 
UCR EINER COMING Cais cca ccccncaccandectrurcccnuteses 1954 
BCU URI ice, Ce ON on co oo 0.0.6 kak nsec meade een atmo 1937 
So Sokvaw Am, Invest. 87 NOt. .ciccccscciscccscacscceceoess 1942 
ft RISMMNERLCEOIN, Fs CON OBE co wcccectccccdcotdetaccagdedeee 1946 
) Standard er TEI onic ocak co tdecenecsececaeres 1951 
BOtieh; CO NMMROOH OMEN ON BE o 6 6.0.0 6:44s0b cd send celadence ce 1944 
NEW YORK CURB 
Ue beamrennias Crk BE COs Gs 56 ook hs ck cice devs comeeennne 1952 
Aluminum Ltd. MNS Nasty Oia d a keh are a exeretisy dase ara daial eek eae. a 1948 
Pee, Cees Oe Gs GIG oincivn ces 8iccaciatccdccceciveseans 1936 
OI ORM cn ceareerccdcselckaswananaiaadda 1944 
General aren Gee aicace aa tes gird atatesncedcaereens 1948 
NOTRE CIOS gets ooh eas Gnks Reig ck ded Carma ncdecenees 1937 
Sinking MIEN ca cpalnc edu eek ase dcwedscveeunee 1947 
IN ON Oe ONE Og vnc k iberecinansecenekueeenns 1947 
SOI GME 6 ove o Sencec ckcteacsnaasouns 1967 
Ma TE rd oo neces ciaeciad onc bes whe mre ss 1968 
Silica Gel "Corp. RM: oA a55 , cckdA eden dencncacsaneiats 1932 
Ree GME oid 1s ORs wag Chaar A RERUNS aa coe eee RES 1944 
WHR Wee CORNING FOG, OGG oi. 5 kc hckiccdiccesccticccevienee 1937 
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7,667,000 
4,554,000 


29,933,000 
36,578,000 


14,600,000 
14,000,000 
6,629,000 
1,822,000 


32,000,000 


17,500,000 
15,000,000 


120,000,000 
50,000,000 


3,308,000 


37,115,000 
20,000,000 
737,000 
,351,000 
1,085,000 
30, 414,000 
35,000,000 
23,050,000 
35,000,000 
16,108,000 

1,700,000 
22,916,000 

1,992,000 
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HROUGH the sales organization of A. K. Hamilton, The 
Pennsylvania Sugar Company and the Franco-American 
Chemical Works are able to offer you a two-fold service on 
your purchases of industrial alcohol and allied chemicals. 


(1) Industrial Aleohol 


Pure and denatured (all formulae) 


(2) Industrial Chemieals 


Acetates Leather dopes Gum Solutions 
Amyl, butyl, ethyl ane ee u . 
' (om : y!) Plasticisers Cotton Solutions 
3utyrates Sas |g hea A E 
e Spec ial Esters Ethyl Chloride 
Propionates Fusel Oil (Refrigeration and Ethylation) 


(Crude and Refined) 
(4.) Artificial 
Fruit Ethers 


(3) Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals | 


Antidolorin—trade mark 


(Ethyl Chloride U.S. P. for anaesthesia 
Concentrated nitrous ether) 


WA 


BOS PMAPCO™ 


. 
<A ins ~~ *e 
oS Wig 


OD 
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Pennsylvania Su 


Franco-umertcan' Chemical Works ( 







an aed 


SALES OFFICE 

e 
95 WALL STREET A.K H amilton NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Sales representatives and warehouse stocks in principal cities 


Distillery —Philadelphia, Pa. Chemical Plant—Carlstadt, N. J. 
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The Trend of Prices 


IMPORTANT PRICE CHANGES 


Advances 


Copper Sulfate. ..... 
Tin Crystals. ... 
Tin Tetrachloride 


Declines 


Tri-Sodium Phosphate, bbls. . 
Sodium Nitrate 

Lead Acetate, white (broken) 
Nickel Chloride. 
Divi-divi... . 
Ethyl Acetate, tanks 
Japan Wax..... 
Sodium Stannate. 
Acid Tartaric, imported 


Declines continued to outweigh ad- 
vances in the chemical price structure 
during February. In the alkalies further 
improvement was apparent. Less carlot 
prices were revised and several of the 
larger producers announced an increase 
in bicarbonate. The non-ferrous metals 
were generally in a firmer position with 
the result that copper sulfate was ad- 
vanced l4¢c, and increases were recorded 
in tin salts. However, lead acetate was 
lowered %e, despite a slight rise in the lead 
market. This decline now brings the lead 
salts more nearly in line with the metal 
price. Further weakness developed in the 
phosphate market and both the tri- and 
di-salt were lower in the face of keen com- 
petition. 


February January 


Gaeurtakd $4.25 $4.00 
mere 26 25% 
dea aoa 1914 1834 
3.15 3.25 
2.03 2.05 
AR eee te 11.50 12.00 
Dacca tae AS 20 
32.00 33.00 
O8 O85 
09! .10! 
i 23! .26 
Perret oe 30 31 


the effect on profits caused by the disas- 
trous contract season of last fall. 

In the gum, fats and oils, wax and naval 
stores industries the problem is distinctly 
one of surplus stocks. Until these are 
eliminated from the picture there is little 
likelihood of further strengthening. Some 
improvement is noticeable, however, and 
consumers have shown some inclination to 
contracting ahead for future needs. The 
present situation in the shellac market 
has had a wholesome effect and further 
increases are not unlikely. Rosin and 
turpentine were lower as the month closed. 


General Business 


With two months of the year completed 
the concensus of opinion among business 


definitely turned in a more favorable 
direction. However, the 
from the low levels of 
modest proportion. As has been the case 
in other similar periods, certain industries 
have lagged behind others. It 
expected that the next few months will 
continue to conflicting 
Certain it is that the speed of 
would be much more rapid were it not for 
the general spirit of misgiving and appre- 
hension with which the average business 
man looks upon the activity of the legisla- 
tive branch of the federal government. The 
overriding of the President on the bonus 
bill and the passage of the Muscle Shoals 


recovery so far 


1930 is of very 


is to be 
show reports. 
recovery 


legislation were unsettling factors to say 
the least. In the chemical industry and 
in the fertilizer field the proposed Muscle 
Shoals solution has had a very detrimental 
effect. 

Wall Street, 
dicating usually six months 
a change either for better or worse, has 
definitely routed the bearish influences in 
control. The bullish tendency of the 
Street has had a very salutary effect and 
people are coming out of their shell and 
After all, this is the first step in 


in the past a barometer in- 
advance 


buying. 
recovery. 
Further gains were recorded in several 








The situation in solvents was apparently 
no better than last month. Production is 
still far in excess of present needs and pro- 
ducers were actively soliciting business at 
reduced prices in an effort to stimulate 


leaders, economists, and recognized inter- 
preters of business appears to be that the 
bottom of the present depression was 
reached in the November-December period 
of last year 


indices of business, such as steel produc- 
tion, automobile factory employment, 
electric power output and car loadings. 
There were no changes of importance in 
and that the tide has now 











ve . , : y markets. 
additional purchasing. Ethyl acetate the money 
4 reached 8c during the month and rumors " e 
of even better figures were quite current. Indices of Business 
One distinctly encouraging angle was the ' wreet Y 
‘al atabiligati Sh eialetaie. cle Jatest Previous ear 
general stabilization of the coal-tar de Avaiiahie Meath Age 
rivatives. Shipments were in good volume. Month 
Alcohol producers were marking time on ig aeritnas Cpedacuyid 
A i oh I lucer 8 7 Automobile Production, Jan. 171,903 155,706 273,218 
prices for the second quarter. Anti- Brokers Loans Feb... Se teen eas ars 
- *Buildi tracts, Jan... lat Seat ohana or Tears ei ; re 227 ,956 323,975 
freeze consumption has suffered from the 38 eng yet deeatpeicks ay ee 7) 893 
a . LORS Ree nS = 
unseasonably mild weather prevailing in be —— Paper, Dee. 31. pag br : 
hs ‘ ‘ ef actory Payro Jan eee . 
| most sections of the country. Chemical *Mail Order Sales, Dec..... $73,408 pot gr 
. N t os D 94,608 d1, 185 
producers, broadly speaking, are rather sijeiandinn tanoeie — i Peers cies . $183,000 $209,000 $310,987 
ise Ir an.. Edo 5 18 ao : 
encouraged on the one hand with the de- | *Merchandise Exports, Jan............... cetetesceseasecercecses “CRMENE Onan wenuene 
: , : Furnaces in Blast % Feb. 1... I re terre ie 32.5 30: 
cided betterment in tonnages, while onthe —*Steel Unfinished Orders, Jan. 31 4,132 3,943 1,368 
pens *000 omitted. 
other hand they are now beginning to feel $000,000 omitted. 
150 — 1a} 1029 4 1996 | 1996 | 1020 | 1097 | 1028 | 1020 5 1990 















L FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 












































COU ltd bu tututl 
o~ se — ee 7 _ 
AT UNFILLED STEEL ORDERS L __,g | _| susiness ranures, iasnities_| | ‘eo 
| | | | } = 4 4140 
100) ) fy fr | A A ae _ A nn ti 4 1100 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100. 
The solid line represents 1930 and the dotted line 1929 
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rices 





Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 











Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are 80 designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072  - Feb. 1931 $1.315 





The CuemicaL MARKETS average index 
price of industrial chemicals, based on fif- 
teen representative products again showed 
a decline in February over the preceding 
month, the tenth consecutive month of 
decline. The January figure was .0676c, 
the February figure .0671c 
due to decline of ethyl 


while was 


lower acetate, 
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crude sodium nitrate and tri-sodium phos- 
phate prices. The rise in copper sulfate 
was not sufficient to counteract the losses 
in other commodities. While the decline 
registered in February under January was 
greater than that of under 
December the trend in its downward 
direction appears to be largely checked. 
Acid Anthranillic—Producers of this 
commodity announced on February 8, a 


January 


broad increase of prices and the present 
market is quoted at 65c. 

Acid Chromic—The competitive sit- 
uation has improved considerably with the 
expansion of the automotive trade. 
eral of the larger automobile companies 
were replenishing stocks during the month. 
Prices were firm and unchanged. 

Acid Citric—The market appeared to 
be much firmer in tone despite continued 
restriction in The competitive 
situation between the domestic and im- 
ported appeared to have abated 
siderably. There was a radical drop in 


Sev- 


sales. 
con- 


Italian outbound shipments of both citric 
acid and calcium citrate during the first 
three quarters of 1930. In this period ex- 
ports of the acid totaled 3,081,000 pounds 
($1,204,000) as compared with 5,495,000 
pounds ($2,138,000), during first three 
quarters of 1929. Outgoing shipments of 
the citrate totaled 2,244,000 pounds 
($2,964,000) in the 1930 period, contrasted 
with 3,905,000 pounds ($567,000) in the 
corresponding three quarters of 1929. 
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Current 1931 


1930 1929 
Market High High Low High Low 








Acetaldehyde, drs lce-1 wks.. .lb 
Acetaldol, 50 gal dr lb 
Acetamide 

Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl. . 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95 %, 100 


Acetin, tech drums 5 
Acetone, tanks,............. a 
Acetone Oil, bbls NY 
Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb eby.. 
Acetylene Tetrachloride (eee ‘te- 
trachlorethane) 
Acids 

Acid Acetic, 28% 400 lb bbls 

c-1 wks 1 


Glacial, tanks... 

Anthranilic, refd, ‘bbls.. 
Technical, bbls 

Battery, cbys 100 lb 

Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls... .lb 

—_— crys. powd, lb 


Broenner’s, bbls 
Butyric, 100 % basis cbys 


Camphoric 

Uirenerenaate, 1500 lb drums 
8 

Chemie, 99%, drs extra 

Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls. . 

Citric, 1. USP, crystals, 230 Ib. 


Cleve's, 250 lb bbls lb. 
Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. . gal. 
97-99 %, pale drs NY a 


a tech 90%, 


lb. 
Hydrodie USP, 10% soln eby lb. 
Hydrobromic, 48 %, coml, 155 


b cbys wks 
a CP, see Acid 
Fla snes cylinders wks. . 
—* 30%, 400 Ib bbls 
Hydvotticeilicie, 35% 

bls wks 


Hypophosphorous, 30%, 
emijohns 

Lactic, 22%, pS 500 Ib bbls Ib 
44%, light, 500 Ib bbls b. 

Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls 

Malic, powd., kegs 

Metanilic, 250 tbl bbls 

Mixed Suifurie-Nitric 


tanks wks 
Monochloroacetic, tech bbl. lb. 
Monosulfonic, bbls lb. 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 Ib cbys 
y 100 Ib. 


20 5 ml ebys wks... 
N & W, 250 lb bbls 
Naphthionic, tech, 250 Ib 
a 36 deg, 135 lb cbys c- 
100 Ib. 
cbys, c-l 
wks 100 4 
Oxalic, 300 Ib ag wks 3 oe 
Phosphoric 50% Bees ib 
Syrupy, U SP 70 lb drs... Ib. 
Commercial, ‘tanks, cee Unit. 
Picramic, 300 lb bbls 


Salicylic, tech, 125 A. bbl 

Sulfanilie, 250 Ib bbls 

Sulfuric, 66 Soy 180 lb cbys 
100 Ib. 


60°, 1500 lb dr wks... .100 lb. 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs lc-1 


Chemical Markets 
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31 
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50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18. 
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The name ‘Merck’? on a Chemical Label has for Generations 
been accepted as “Highest Standard”? wherever chemicals are used. 


QF Attend the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Dinner at Hotel Commodore, 


New York City, March 12. 





y N 


MERCK 






| CHEMICALS 


MEDICINAL INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 











Over 3000 chemicals are included in the Merck line, rang- 


; ing from technical grade to medicinal, C.P.’s and Reagents. 
; All conform to definite, established standards. 

: Manufacturers who use chemicals for various industrial 
5 } +. . 

44 purposes, as well as those who use fine medicinal chemicals, 
4 can depend on obtaining from the house of Merck chemicals 
: exactly suited to their needs. 

7 

Z The services of our scientific staff wil be gladly placed at 
5 ‘ ° ° . 

a your disposal to aid you with your chemical problems. 

0 

45 

85 

55 

00 

00 


a MERCK & CO. Inc. 


65 
30 MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
86 : 

33 
15 RAHWAY, N. J. 

60 Industrial Division: Canadian Works: 
“50 916 Parrish St. 161 Sixth Avenue 4528 So. Broadway MERCK & CO. Ltd. 
oe Philadelphia New York St. Louis Montreal 
.50 
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Acid, Tannic 
Argols 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Feb. 1931 $1.315 





Acid Cresylic—Decided improvement 
was noticeable from consuming centers. 
Further increase in demand was confident- 
ly looked for during the next few months. 
Prices remained firm and unchanged dur- 
ing the month. 

Acid Muriatic—The market continued 
routine throughout the month with spot 
sales and contract shipments somewhat 
better than in January. 

Acid Oxalic—Spot sales were only in 
moderate volume, but contract customers 
were taking satisfactory withdrawals. 
No change in prices was announced. 

Acid Sulfuric—Continued improve- 
ment in steel mill operation prevented any 
further talk of lower prices and the market 
appeared to be much firmer for spot or 
contract business. 

Acid Tartaric—On February 4, im- 
porters offered material at 30c, a decrease 
of le from the former prevailing price for 
imported material. The keen competitive 
position between domestic and importers 
continued but no further concessions on 
the part of the former were forthcoming 
and further declines are unlikely, at least 
for the present. 

Alcohol—Shipments in the industrial 
field were in much better and 
February showed a decided advance over 
January. However, business in No. 5 for 
anti-freeze purposes was slow due to the 
general prevalence of mild weather in 
most sections cf the country. Producers 
were still marking time on second quarter 
prices and it is expected that these will 
not be announced until the second week 
of April. 

Aluminum— Calcium, magnesium and 
zine stearates were generally lowered le 
in the middle of the month: 

Alums—While buying was in 
moderate quantities producers were ex- 
periencing no difficulty in obtaining pub- 
lished prices. The paper industry is re- 
ported as being more active and the textile 


volume 


spot 


trade is absorbing larger tonnages of 
aluminum sulfate. Further impetus to 


shipments is expected shortly when the 
buyers for water purification purposes 
enter the market for spring needs. 

Ammonia, Aqua—aA much firmer tone 
prevailed in the ammonia market during 
the past month. The textile centers in 
New Jersey and New England were oper- 
ating at better schedules and chemical 
shipments into these sections showed de- 
cided improvement. 

Ammonia, Anhydrous—The firm 
positions of the anhydrous continued. 
Further expansion in shipments is expected 
shortly. 

Ammonium Sulfate—While the mar- 
ket was steadier than in January some un- 
settlement the 


continued, specially in 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
40%, lo-1 wkea net .......tOM ..... yl oer 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 
Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls. . .23 .40 .23 40 -40 .23 .40 .30 
= USP, gran. me 
TTD: UN 6534060 00sen _ Bee | | eee 31} .38} .33 .384 .38 
Tobies, 250 Ib bbls. .... SCE Sane - ree 85 85 .85 .85 -85 
Trichloroacetic bottles...... Mh. coves ey, orate 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 

Ere are oer 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
yy a eee 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 2.25 1.00 

Albumen, blood, 225 Ib bbls. .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 47 .38 

EE: bbls.,. Ib: .12 .20 12 .20 .20 Bs .20 .12 
Egg, Sp abapeiigasgede:: lb. .55 .56 .55 56 75 .55 .83 .70 

Technical, 200 Ib cases . .lb. .50 55 .50 55 ae .50 80 .70 
Vegetable, edible.......... Ib. .60 65 .60 65 65 .60 65 -60 

Technical. ey eee Ib. .50 .55 .50 55 .55 .50 55 .50 

Alcohol 

Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 | 

CD Ok WEB iss oc0.0ccc cee .16} .17} .16} .17} Tet AF 173 FD | 

Drums, 1-c-1 wks...-.... Ib. 164 1173 16% 17% [18 ‘17 18.17 

"TORE GAPS WEB. 0665 ccc0 lb. 15} .16} .153 .16} .173 .163 173 16 
Amy] (from pentane) 

ph Er ere | eee . 236 . 236 .236 1.67 1.67 
Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. ‘gal. 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 80 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 

eae al. 2.63 2.75 2.63 2.75 2.75 2.63 2.75 2.694 
Anhydrous, drums........ gal. 56 .60 56 ; 71 . 56 71 BG 
re ye gg Noe 2 

188 pi al drs drums 

Se - .40 AT .40 47 .51 .40 .52 49 

No. 5, 188 pf, 50 gal de. 

Gruims GZS. 2.602005 .40 .44 40 44 50 .40 .51 .48 

pi ee aaa eal. of .38 37 38 48 oe .50 46 
Isopro vl, ref, gal drs..... .60 1.00 .60 1.00 1.00 .60 1.30 1.00 
Propyt N Normal, 50 gal dr.. or swieiie he 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

Alcotate, tanks....... WNL. soa: Pewced ates Hees Kadeen “eaten ete come 

Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb. .80 .82 .80 82 .82 .80 82 .80 

Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb 

Re eer Aer s (ake .73 65 .60 65 65 

— en 350 lb 

ep ire ree lb. .32 .34 32 34 .34 32 34 .32 

.. ye AOR lump, pod = 

bbls, le-1 wks.. 3.20 3.50 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 3.50 3.25 
Chrome, 500 Ib jo — 

PE AECL ODEN ON, b. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 5.25 4.50 5.50 5.00 
Potash, lump, 400 m = 

a eee - 3.10 3.50 3.10 3.50 3.50 3.10 3.50 3.00 
Soda, ground, 400 ip "ble 

Se er 3.50 3.75 3.50 8.75 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 

Stemi Metal, c-1 NY. 100 ib 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.30 
Chloride Anhydrous,...... lb. .05 .09 05 .09 bo .05 .20 .05 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb 

EG ic 5 eons aceite eect Ib. .16 Sei .16 1 18 .16 .18 me YA 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls.. gas .18 .21 18 22 26 .19 26 25 
ee. Iron, free, bags c-1 

cee we Seater 100 Ib. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.90 2.05 1.95 

Cont bags c-1 wks. .100 Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.25 1.40 1.40 

Aminoazobenzene, 110 Ib kegs Mie ace oe TOE? . tones 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 

Ammonium 

Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks cs 05% : 053 05} 05% 

Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .lb. 15} -154 15} 15} .154 . 15} .14} .14 
Water, 26°, 800 Ib drdel...Ib. ..... .034 nee 03} .03} .03} .034 .034 
Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks. ee .023 .02} 024 02; .02 .02 
OTT eee lb. 28 .39 28 39 .39 .28 
Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o. . copy 

Per Cree i er 6.15 : 5.15 §.15 §.15 6.50 §.15 
Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls...... Ib. 21 22 21 22 ‘23 sal 2 Pp 
Carbonate, tech, 500 lb es. .Ib. .09 12 .09 12 12 .09 12 .09 
——— white, 100 lb. bbls 

er: 100 lb. 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 

sane 250 lb bbls wks....Ib. 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 

Lump, 500 lb cks spot. . .Ib. ll .11} mp 8 | .11} -11} oki 11} -1l 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls. ......Ib. .15 .16 15 16 .16 15 16 15 
Nitrate, tech, casks........ lb. .06 .10 06 .10 .10 .06 10 .06 
Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs..... lb. .26 .30 26 30 .30 -26 34 .26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb 

Mee Cees occured lb. .114 .12 11} i 13 114 .13 123 
Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 100 lb. ..... 1.80 1.70 1.80 2.10 1.75 2.40 2.05 

Southern points Pinatate ee 1.88 1.70 1.75 2.10 1.823 2.45 2.05 

Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 

31.6% ammonia imported 

bags c.i.f.........ton 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 57.60 45.00 60.85 52.40 
Sulfocyanide, kegs........ lb. .36 .48 36 A8 .48 .36 48 .36 

Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 

GN 5's nb-4-6:% wisw x ober i. sawax > ae 222 . 236 . 222 1.70 1.60 
2 ee See lb. 225 . 236 225 236 .24 22 .24 .23 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 

Furoate, 1 lb tins. Ree i | ere 5.00 5.00 5.00 

Aniline Oil, 960 lb GPs. occas oa .14} .16 14} 16 .16 .15 .164 15 

REG TID. 6 os ones sec isuns 34 37 4 37 .37 .34 .od 

Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 4 

_. SIRE .50 .55 50 55 .90 .50 90 .80 

Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 

ATSIC. - 27 07} 07 07} 094 06} 10 08} 
Needle, powd, 100 Ib cs... .Ib. .O84 .09 O84 .09 .094 .08 10 .09 
oo soln (butter of) 

ie eae ke ae wee wae b. 13 Fe 4 13 17 Be 4 13 18 13 
Oxide, 500 Ib bbis......... 08} .083 O8} Os} .08}3 .07}3 .10 08} 
Salt, 06%, tins......0 060% 1 22 .24 22 24 .24 22 .26 .24 
Sulfuret, ‘golden, bbls. . .16 .20 16 20 .20 16 .20 .16 
Vermilion, bbls. . .38 .42 38 42 42 .38 42 .38 

Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls. . lb yi .19 aT 19 .19 BY 4 .19 ake 
Double, 600 lb bbls........ .12 .14 12 14 .14 2 .14 12 
Triple, 600 lb bbls......... 12 .14 12 .14 .14 12 .16 .12 

Fo en SEES |: ae re .183 .183 .183 .184 183 
Crude, 30%, casks........ .073 .08 073 Os .08 .073 .08 8 
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American Potash! 


We offer 
14% .90% and (Basis) 307 


POTASH SALTS 





from the mines of 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Inc. 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 





Ashcraft- Wilkinson Co. 


Charleston, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
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KEYSTONE WOOD CHEMICAL 
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: AND LUMBER CORPORATION 

; ALL GRADES 

5 

3 BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY nities 

6 

6 CARBOYS 

24 BARRELS 

5 | TIONESTA VALLEY CHEMICAL Co. TANK-TRUCKS 
TANK CARS 

10 


OLEAN SALES 
CORPORATION 


80 
08} 7-11 Getty Ave. 50 Blanchard St. 
- | PATERSON, N. J. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


08} 803 W. ist Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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12 
183 
08 
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Aroclors 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 - 


Feb. 1931 $1.315 





northern sections. Quotations remained 
unchanged, however, at $35-36 a 
ex vessel according to quantity. 
Dried Blood—After 
the market for this fertilizer commodity 
finally stabilized at $2.75 per unit ton 
imports for 1930 amounted to 11,333 tons, 
sixteen per cent larger than 1929. Japan, 
the leading world importer of ammonium 
sulfate, imported 336,000 short tons of 
the commodity during 1930, a decrease of 
19 per cent in volume from the 1929 im- 


ton 


several declines 


ports. 

Arabic— Buying from hand to mouth 
continued to operate in the market for this 
It was quite apparent that 
are 


commodity. 
with stocks on hand as large as they 
that little change in the price level can 
be hoped for until the surplus is exhausted. 

Imports of gum arabic during the first 
months of 1929 and 1930, re- 
spectively, were: 8,461,152 pounds, 
$910,893, and 6,545,149 pounds 
valued at $933,836. 
ports declined during the 11-month period 
of 1929 and 1930, respectively, from 374, 
641 pounds, valued at $212,302, to 362, 
at $184,536. 


Further weakness developed 


eleven 
val- 
ued at 
Crude balsam im- 


665 pounds, valued 

Benzoin 
in Benzoin (Sumatra) a reduction of 
the 


appreciable quan- 


and 
le was made by leading importers, 
new price being 34e in 
tities. 

Demand from the automobile 
market during the 
month and shipments were in fairly large 


Benzol 
centers featured the 


size tonnage. 
Bleaching Powder 


was quite active as 


The spot market 
the 
Total shipments for February were better 
than anticipated. 
and unchanged. 

Calcium Acetate—Important factors 
reported the situation as unchanged from 


month closed. 


Prices remained firm 


the previous month. There is very little 
likelihood of any further published reduc- 
tion in the $2.00 figure as both producers 
and consumers are pretty well convinced 
that the bottom of the market has been 
reached. However, a very unusual sur- 
plus is still in evidence and until this is 
worked off no improvement can hope to 
be sustained. Production and shipments 
lime and methanol fell 
sharply below 1929 last year, according to 


figures released by the Census Bureau. 


of acetate of 


Production of acetate of lime amounted 
to 92,363,000 pounds for the year, compared 
with 132,899,000 pounds during 1929. 
December output was 8,372,000 pounds, 
against 7,479,000 pounds during Novem- 


ber and 10,939,000 pounds in December, 

- 1929. Shipments totaled 76,874,000 
pounds for the year, against 126,887,000 
pounds during 1929; for December, 
310 








Current 1931 0 19 
| Market Low High Low High Low 
APG GNE DWE: 6666s 0 508 sis ie lb. .20 .40 .20 .40 .40 We ton “aos 
Arsenic, "Red. 224 lb noe es. .lb. .093 10 .09% .10 11 .08} can .09 
White, 112 lb kegs.. -Ib. .03} .04} .03% .04} .044 .03% .044 .04 
Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... “ton ..... J. | ae 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 4.75 
Barium 
er Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
Mea eee = 58.00 60.00 58.00 60.00 60.00 58.00 60.00 57.00 
Chilarsia, 112 lb kegs NY. .14 15 14 15 15 14 15 .14 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks.. i 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs... .Ib. 12 .13 Bb 13 13 12 13 .12 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....... lb. .04} .054 .043 05} .054 .042 .054 .043 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. .073 .084 .074 .08} 083 07} .084 .08 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
ORS RO ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 8. 5.00 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .lb. .24 ol 24 31 .34 .24 .37 .34 
Refined, DB cseosvesce ee ae Ske 37 .38 Od .42 .39 
eee Ib. .34 .36 .34 .36 53 .34 .53 .51 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 lb 
GPUMG WEB. bocce ceciace Ib. .60 .65 60 65 65 .60 65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... rors yt re .21 229 23h .23 23 
Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... See «al .22 sol .23 23 
— Base, dry, 250 ab 
EPC OLE ee Pere e lb. .65 .67 65 .67 74 .65 .74 .70 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 lb drs. Ib. 45 47 45 47 1.00 45 1.00 1.00 
Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs....lb. ..... Se x csves 25 .25 .25 .25 .25 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk. Ib. 222 24 .22 24 .24 .22 .26 .22 
na sublimed, 200 
So Re ee Ib. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.35 
Teoh BO WS OURS 6 6:s5s.4:6.008 lb. 58 .65 58 65 65 .53 .68 .60 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 75.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
c-1 wks contract....... 100 lb. 2.00 2.35 2.00 2.35 2.35 2.00 2.25 2.00 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... Unit 2.70 3.00, 2.70 3.00 3.90 3.00 4.60 3.90 
Chicago ONT oe ee ae ee oS ee 2.75 3s 2.75 4.50 2.75 5.00 4.40 
S. American shipt....... Unit 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 4.10 3.15 4.70 4.25 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble. ....... | Te .35 sues 35 35 .35 .35 - ,32 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 39.00 31.00 42.00 39.00 
Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs....... Ib. .06 .07 06 .07 .07 .06 .07 .06 
Black, 200 eS ere lb. 05} .08} 054 O8} O84 05} .084 .08} 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... 31.00 Aa 31.00 31.00 31.00 35.00 30.00 
Borax, bags BN Ase ee iecieok Saat oe lb. .024 .03} .02} .03} .034 02! .034 .024 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16 % pwd. lb. 11} 13 11} 13 .14 12 .14 .10} 
PUG OIE inns 0. 5. cncewn'e " .11} 13 .114 13 14 12 .14 .10 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 
Bromine, cases........... 1D. .38 .45 38 .45 47 .38 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd bik Ib. .60 1.20 60 1.20 1.20 .60 1.20 .60 
Gold'b Ce area re = .55 1.25 55 1.26 1.25 55 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs. sae 175 Bi Ie 175 20 1 .195 .184 
NE INNES ovo. 06 isie Cig is cere 16 175 16 175 186 16 186 -181 
Aldehy de, 50 gal drs wks... ie .34 .44 34 44 44 34 70 .34 
Carbitol s ee Diethylene Gly col 
REI NUCIUNEIRIY Cot ec. cok Coioke, Waals =. eles pe aide tree OM eee 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl! ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,tb.  ..... .50 0 50 .50 .50 .50 
PROPIONRUS, GIS. 2.05 060605 Ib. 22 25 22 25 at 22 .36 .25 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........ lb. «25 .30 25 .30 .30 20 .60 .25 
ph ee Ib. 55 .60 55 60 60 55 .60 .57 
\Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes. .... lb. .90 1.40 90 1.40 1.75 90 1.75 75 
| Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
Se nay dwrkcneeoe 1 ee wees ys ee 2.00 4.50 2.00 4.50 4.50 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-1 
co eer errr: lb. .07 .09 .07 09 09 07 .09 07 
Carbide, eer lb. .05 .06 05 06 .06 05 .06 05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb —_ 
i ee Cee rere 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 
eo ee ane ee + re 22.75 22.75 22.75 25.00 22.75 
Solid, 650 lb drs c-1 fob a 
sie SMA NTE Rak ewes ee ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... = 40.00 43.00 40.00 3.00 43.00 40.00 562.00 42.00 
Peroxide, UR a | res: erred 1.25 te 1.25 1.25 1.28 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls Ib .08 08} 08 O83 08? .08 .08 .07 
Stearate, 100 lb bbl Rislokcan% lb. SY! .22 18 22 26 .19 .26 .25 
Calurea, bags S. points. c.i.f.ton ..... | 88.65 88.65 88.65 88.15 82.15 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. .lb. ..... 18 ; .18 18 .18 «48 18 
Candelilla’ Wd, DARE. ...6 665% lb. .14} 15 14} 15 20 15 .24 22 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
Mono E SHRINES Set Ghee io palin AO le Ls. (ene py Ble oe (ORC ane ne RS 
Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 Ib bags 
i OS OT PEE Tes: .08 15 OS 15 15 .08 15 .08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases lo-1 
ees ete pciacgeos Dee lb. .06 12 .06 612 by .06 12 12 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs le-1 
| ee ere lb. 054 .06 05} 06 06 .054 06 .054 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25lbecyl...lb. ..... Sara .06 18 .06 06 .06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs 
ear lb. .06} .07 06} .07 07 .064 073 .064 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags... .lb. 26 oo 26 .28 37 .28 .43 .3D 
No. 1 Yellow, bags........ Ib. 23 .24 23 24 33 25 .40 33 
No. 2 N Country, bags..... Ib. .18 .20 18 20 27 20 32 28 
No. 2 Regular, bags....... Ib. .21 2 21 .23 30 23 .36 31 
No “err lb. .14} 15 . 143 5 .23 16 25 24 
No. 3 Chalky Se chee eed - 14 15 .14 5 .23 16 .26 < 
Casein, Standard, Domestic. 
ground iecaceeie cum aanie 08} 12 08} Az 15} .09}3 17 15 
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| SOLID—FLAKE—GROUND piilaliee astubibil U 
: | LIQUID a 
di | 
| ¢ Columbia Chemical Division - 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 
a | QUALITY = SERVICE | 
. Address all Communications to = 

[ beam ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. | 
: ; First NATIONAL Bank B.pa., ia — 50 Broap STREET J 
4 . CINCINNATI, OuI0 ~~ = 
| oft =) EI I = CSS) joj 
+ | 
. | Wm. S. Gray & Co. 

342 MADISON AVENUE 

| NEW YORK 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0500 - - Cable Graylime 
: all grades 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Feb. 1931 $1.315 





8,481,000, against 6,585,000 for the same 
month in 1929. Stocks of acetate of lime 
on hand at the close of 1930 amounted to 
22,438,000 pounds, compared with 23,546, 
000 at the close of November and with 
6,948,000 at the end of December, 1929. 

Calcium Arsenate— Insecticide manu- 
facturers were well pleased with the num- 
ber and size of the inquiries now coming 
in from the agricultural sections. A steady 
tone prevailed in prices for most of the 
agricultural chemicals. Copper carbonate 
was particularly firm, due to the upward 
swing in the metallic markets. 
Actual sales of large tonnages are expected 
to be consummated during the last two 
weeks in March. 

Carbon Black—The highly competitive 
situation continues to control the present 
market. Leading producers in the indus- 
try reduced the price of the product as of 
February 1 to 3c, compared with 3%e a 
pound previously. On December 26, last, 
the price was cut from 4¢ a pound to 3 Me. 
It is estimated that world inventories of 
carbon black at the present time approxi- 
mate 250,000,000 pounds, or 
much as a year ago at this time. Present 
production continues at a rate in excess of 
consumption. 

Carnauba Wax—Business continues 
dull in the wax markets, sales still being 
largely restricted to replacements. Most 
buyers were unwilling to contract ahead 
for any length of time. However, im- 
porters in the local market were holding 
to quoted prices for the first time in several 
months and despite sales of small volume 
the market appeared to have a much 
firmer tone. According to figures just re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce, 
in the eight months ended August 31, 
1930, beeswax exports from Cuba to the 
United States aggregated over 54,000 
pounds, as compared with 50,200 pounds 
for the similar period of 1929. Prices in 
the 1930 period were decidedly lower, aver- 
aging a little less than 30c a pound in 1930, 
compared with 36c in the previous year. 

Casein—Some improvement in demand 
from certain quarters was in evidence but 
the price situation has shown little ten- 
dency to strengthen. Leading factors are 
looking forward to the insecticide season 
as a possible relief from excess stocks. 
Argentine casein exports during 1930 
amounted to 30,831,000 pounds, a con- 
tinuance of the drop to 36,614,000 pounds 
in 1929, as compared with the 1928 figures 
of 38,788,000 pounds. 

Chlorine—Shipments were in better 
volume as the month closed and showed a 
very decided improvement over January. 
Less carlot spot sales were spotty, but the 
price situation apparently more 
firmly established than has been the case 
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twice as 


was 








Current 931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl — Se wisislt.das 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... oe | ree .20 .20 .20 .30 .20 
ee ee eee eee lb 18 .20 18 .20 .20 18 .20 .18 
Transparent, cases........ Bs = srensis.s MOD Sev aeie 15 15 15 .32 15 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs _ .80 1.25 .80 1.25 1.25 .80 1.25 1.20 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls.. .03 .03% .03 03% .033 .03 .03% .03 
Precip, heavy, Lawl lb cks.. = .02 .03 .02 03} .034 .02 .034 02 
Light, 250 lb casks........ lb. .02} .03 .024 034 .034 .02 .034 -02 
Charcoal, fasdueed: lump, — 
RR Sa err 18 .19 18 .19 .19 .18 .19 18 

WwW — powd, 100 lb bbi 
tps rire ie ana: .06 064  .06 06 .06 .06 064 .06 
Ww a powd, 100 lb bbls. . ib. .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 04 .05 .04 

Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. .lb. .024 .03 024 .03 .03 024 .02 034 
25% tke wks............. lb. (O13 .024 .O1} 02 .024 012 1024 O14 
Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks Ib. ..... NE Sasi O44 1044 On 1044/5 .044 
Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .lb. .054 .06 05} .06 .06 .05 .06 -054 

China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 
Powdered, bbls...........1b. 014 .02 01} .02 .02 013 .02 01} 
Pulverized, bbls wks...... ‘ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 2.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 
Imported, lump, ae ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .012 .03 01} 03 .03 .013 .034 .01% 

Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls le-1 wks contract 
Oe PE eee rr ee ee lb. .O7 .084 .07 08} .08} .07 .084 .O7 
cyls, cl wks,. contract ...lb. .04 .045 .04 04} .04} .04 .044 .044 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
wks contract............ b. 013 .024 = =.013 .02} .025 .013 .03 .025 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 
drs le-1 wks............ lb. .10 .10$ 10 104 104 .10 .10} 084 

Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . lb. 15 .16 15 16 16 15 .20 -16 

Chloropicrin, comml cyls.. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 

Chrome, Green, CP.......... # .26 .29 .26 .29 29 .26 .29 .26 
Commercial............... lb. .064 ll 064 AS 11 064 3! .064 
RO ee .16 18 16 .18 18 .16 .18 .15 

Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 

Renal IR. 043 052.04} 053 .053 04% 05% 043 

20° soln, 400 lb bbls. . ‘Ib. eeu ae 054 054 .05} .054 .054 
Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. .Ib. Bf .28 27 28 .28 san .28 ome 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. .344 .354 344 354 354 .344 .354 .344 

eo rears bbl 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 

Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 > a ee 3.22 23a 2.10 2.22 2.10 

Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. 52 or 80. Be 57 1.01 .52 1.01 .95 
Teneriffe silver, bags....... b. 53 54 .53 54 .95 54 .95 95 

Copper 
Copper, metal, electrol....100 lb. 10.25 10.36 9.75 10.36 17.78 9.50 24.00 17.00 
arbonate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. -084 .164 084 16} 21} 08} .25 .13 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... lb. 22 25 22 25 .28 22 .28 .25 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ lb. .41 .42 41 .42 .45 41 .60 .44 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls. .... lb. .15} .18 .15} Be ae 15} .32 . 16} 
—e verdigris, 400 lb 
eer ee ee err: lb. -18 .19 18 .19 wee 18 .19 18 
Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks. . .100 Ib 4.25 4.95 4.00 4.95 5.50 3.95 7.00 5.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
REE RS 13.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 13 .00 14.00 13.00 
= Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
baad ae eels eincaomee Ib. .40 .42 40 .42 .42 .40 .42 .40 
Cubtennana Ss. -" bulk o-l...ton ..... | ae DOO Aivsiee. Aineleas aeene  leweaben 
Meal 4 6 Sqepptimasmes Ee ae ree Moaew.. Seietian, (amie) antici! peeinaen lence 
7% Amm., bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300 lb. 
ae b. 24 244 24 .24} 27 .24} .28 264 

Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys... .Ib. -40 .42 .40 .42 .42 .40 -42 -404 

Oil, Grade 1 tanks. pas oe 13 .14 13 .14 .16 15 .19 .15 
Grade 2 - re gal. me is | my ll .12 .14 .13 .23 .13 
2 ear gal. An «12 11 12 .14 13 .28 .13 

ey UE Cc re 4 Bp old 13 4 a lyf .14 okt .14 

Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr... .1b. .32 .36 .32 36 .36 .32 .36 .32 

Cudbear, English............ lb. -16 ake .16 a7 17 .16 okt .16 

Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. .Ib. | .13 i 13 13 11 .16 .123 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. .Ib. .06} 08} 064 O08} 08} .064 .08} .08 

Cyanamide, bulk c-1 wks 
SS ee i ey | 1.20 2.00 1.70 2.00 2.00 

Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags.100 Ib. 4.00 4.02 4.00 4.02 4.82 4.42 4.92 4.62 
Ww hite, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 3.67 4.02 3.67 4 02 4.77 4.17 4.87 4.57 
Potato, Yellow, 220 lb wp lb. .08 .09 08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
White, 220 lb bags loe-1... Ih. .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
Tapioca, 200 lb bags lo-1.. .Ib. .084 083 O8} 08} .08} .08 .084 .08 

Diamylphthalate, drs wks...gal. ..... arene 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 

Dianisidine, barrels.......... i 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.70 2.35 3.10 2.70 

Dibutylphthalate, | ee lb. .244 .28 244 .28 28 244 . 264 . 264 

Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .1b. .294 314 . 294 31} 31} .294 314 .293 

Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drslb. ..... ere .06 .07 05 13 .05 

Dichloromethane, drs wks. . . .lb. 55 .65 55 65 .65 .55 .65 .55 

Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... Ib. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 

Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 

Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... . .Ib. .55 .60 55 .60 .60 .55 .60 .55 

Diethyleneglycol, drs........ a .14 .16 .14 .16 13 .10 13 .10 

Mono ethyl ether, drs... .Ib. ..... .16 : 16 .16 13 15 .13 
Mono buty! ether, drs... .Ib. 24 .30 .24 .30 .30 .24 .30 .25 

Diethylene oxide, 50 gal ae eee .50 re 50 .50 .50 .50 .50 

Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... . .Ib. .64 .67 64 .67 .67 64 .67 .64 

ee | somanmnane 1000 Ib 

ERLE Cre. .24 .26 24 26 26 24 .26 .24 
Diethylsulfate, technical, 50 gal 
| EE b. 30 .35 .30 35 .35 .30 .35 .30 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs. a ie mne 2.62 . 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs. . .26 .28 26 28 .28 .26 .32 .26 
Chemical Markets Mar. 31: XX Vill, 3 
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Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 


Ammonium Persulphate 


EASTMAN 
Cellulose 
Acetate 


Unusually Suited to the Demands 


Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 


of Modern Industry 


HE lack of fire hazard for which cel- 

lulose acetate is noted is only one of 
the valuable properties that are effect- 
ing its rapid adoption in modern manu- 
facturing. The number of types avail- 
able, each with its own characteristics 
but possessing the same advantageous 
qualities, makes it an ideal raw material. 


—_— evs 
or oF 


GenuineGreenland Kryolith 


ae 
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Eastman Cellulose Acetate is completely 
soluble in acetone and in many of the 
new solvents now produced commer- 
cially. Since it is supplied in a number 
of viscosities ranging from 3 to 450 sec- 
onds, solutions can be made to fit prac- 
tically all manufacturing conditions. 
Its compatibility with a wide variety of 
softeners makes it possible to obtain 
almost any degree of flexibility or hard- 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


CoO Oru 
aa 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 


o 


Colors, either solid or transparent, can 
be incorporated readily to enhance its 
attractiveness. Its water resistant and 
insulating properties are excellent. 


Executive Offices: 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let us send you further information 
concerning the application of Eastman 
Cellulose Acetate to your product. 


Representatives : 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Wyandotte, Michigan 

Menominee, Michigan 

Tacoma, Washington 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Natrona, Pennsylvania 


Chemical Sales Department 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1939 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 


Feb. 1931 $1.315 





in several weeks. Some further relief 
from excess stocks was expected from 
sources purchasing for water purification 

Copperas—While it is true that the 
steel industry has shown an encouraging 
increase in operating percentage, never- 
theless the increase has not been of such 
startling proportions as to seriously effect 
the present firm position of copperas and 
at least for several months firm prices are 
fully expected in the trade. 

Copper—As the month wore on a better 
tone was in distinct evidence and prices 
were firmer, closing at 1014¢c. Smelters of 
the United States in 1930 produced almost 
50% of the world’s output of blister cop- 
per, or 1,640,000,000 pounds against 3,539, 
270,000 for all countries. Of a total world 
decrease of 674,442,000 pounds from 1929, 
the smelters of this country contributed 
623,282,000 pounds or over 92%. South 
America and Mexico reduced jointly 
235,000,000 pounds, but all the other 
countries increased quite substantially, 
Canadian smelters alone increasing 43°; 
or over 66,000,000 pounds. Due to the 
sensational copper developments at the 
Frood mine of International Nickel and 
the Noranda property, Canadian output 
last year reached a high record at 226,000, 
000 pounds, comparing for instance with 
only 71,000,000 in 1927. Classified ac- 
cording to smelter operations which may 
or may not represent the country of origin, 
the world production for the past two 
years compares as follows, in pounds: 


1930 1929 
United States 1,640,000,000 2,263,282,000 
So. America 561,108,000 785,646,000 
Mexico 117,070,000 127,590,000 
Canada 226,008,000 = 158,372,000 
Japan 175,848,000 = 164,562,000 
Australia. 29,316,000 25,960,000 
Germany.... 130,120,000 118,176,000 


305,800,000 251,634,000 


354,000,000 318,500,000 


Other Europe 
Elsewhere. . 


Total. . 3,539,270,000 4,213,712,000 

Copper Sulfate—In the face of an im- 
proved situation in the metallic copper 
market manufacturers of sulfate 
instituted an increase of 1c and the new 
price in carlots in barrels is now $4.25 a 
ewt. While shipments for the agricultural 
season are still to start in sizable quantities 
producers were expecting a heavy demand 
within the next fortnight. February was 
one of the best months the industry has 
had for the corresponding periods in other 


copper 


recent years. 

Dextrin—Further weakness occurred 
in the starch and dextrin markets during 
the month, white dextrin — 
quoted at $3.67; gum, $3.97; canary $3.72 

Ethyl Acetate—FEffective February 12, 
leading producers of this solvent were 
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Current 931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .lb. 45 50 45 .50 50 45 50 45 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...lb. .154 16} .15} .164 16} 15} 16} 15 
es ** “peepee 400 hg 
EP ECT a ON .13 -15 .13 .15 .15 .13 15 1s 
Diatteeigiibalien. 350 Ib bine 
ee aoe oid auansteaiors Se8 ete : 34 .37 34 37 {37 34 .37 .34 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls. . “4 29 .30 29 .30 .32 .31 .32 .31 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. 16 17 16 Je .18 .16 .19 7 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275° TS 
The. i aE lb. .42 .46 .42 .46 .46 .42 .49 .42 
Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) Sones) “santo 9 Goats PT aa en 
ee : lb. .20 .40 .20 .40 .50 .20 . 50 .40 
Diphenylamine............. Ib. ot .38 a Y | .38 .40 .38 -47 .40 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl Ib. .30 .35 .30 .35 .35 .30 .40 .30 
Dip Oil, 25%, drumr........ lb. .26 .30 .26 .30 .30 .26 .30 .26 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton 31.50 35.00 31.50 35.00 46.50 35.00 57.00 46.50 
EEE Ib .05 .054 .05 05} .05} .05 -054 .05 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... 72 75 42 75 .80 12 .84 see 
ae Salt, tech, 300 lb bbe 
OS -100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 1.90 ta 
Ether, USP, 600 Ib. drs. Ib. ai .28 21 .28 28 s31 .39 .38 
Anhydrous, CP. ag! lb. drs.lb. ..... MED wiesces .40 .40 40 
Ethyl “Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 
Se Re? Oa .08 .08 088 .115 .085 122 .108 
drums. eeee Te. .09 .095 .09 10 .158 .094 .129 -111 
Anhy: drous, tanks. Serre eras eo ee LES .142 .119 
WR take os aes lb. 115 .121 .115 121 .156 115 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... Ib. .65 / 68 .65 .68 .68 .65 .68 .65 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs... .lb. .88 / .90 .88 .90 pe .88 Liki 1.05 
Bromide, tech, drums ...... lb. 50 / .35 .50 55 55 .50 .55 .50 
Carbonate, 90 %, 50 gal oe gal. 1.85 “ 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 
Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .lb. ..... cy? | fon 29 33 2a .22 22 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys...... ~ ae Mad hac 30 .40 .30 .40 .35 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal me: .50 .52 50 52 .52 .50 -52 .50 
Furoate, 1 lb tins . ae ae a ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Lactate, drums works...... ‘Ib. 25 .29 .25 29 .29 .25 .35 .25 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..lb. ..... 2 oe 30 .30 .30 .30 .30 
Oxalate, drums works. . .lb. 45 55 45 .55 .55 45 .55 .45 
Oxybutyrate, 50 ga! drs ‘wks.Ib. ..... Tre 304 .304 .304 .36 .30 
Ethylene Dibromide, COG? TB. ccc. “| rae .70 .70 00 .70 .79 
Chlorhydrin, 40% %, 10 gal cbys. 
chloro. cont. aelb. 75 85 75 85 .85 .75 .85 75 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums. lb. .05 .07 .05 07 .07 -05 ae -05 
Glycol, 50 ‘gal drs wks..... lb. .25 .28 .25 28 .28 .25 30 .25 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. .25 Ps f {25 27 27 .23 ol .23 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks ep ej .20 a 20 .20 .16 .24 .16 
— Ethyl Ether Acetate 
Er rr ere ee 19} .23 19} 23 .23 .19 -26 .19 
Mens Methyl Ether, drs.lb. 21 .23 21 23 .23 .19 .23 .19 
co. ae: rere - i ee 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 45 474 §~=.45 74 47 45 .65 45 
Feldspar, bulk............. ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 20.00 
Powdered, bulk works.....ton 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
Pe eee lb. .05 .074 .05 74 07} .09 .05 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... unit 4.20&10 4.25&10 4.2010 4.2 5810 4.354103. 908104. 25&10 3.65&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3% % delivered 
Norfolk & Balt. basis.. eunit .....3.50&50 ..... 3.50 &50 3.50&503.20&50 4.00&50 3.50&50 
Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
oe ay Sntline, 100 1b. isis cesses xs eS Ce. ee eee 
PPI ee rir eee rere lb .374 42 37h .42 .42 37h 42 4 
USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... lb. .06 075 .06 .073 .08 .06 .10 .084 
Fossil Flour................ lb. .023 .04 .02} 04 04 .024 .04 .024 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.003 
Imp. powd 1 bags....... ton 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 25.00 
Furfural (tech. cy drums, wks..lb. ..... es aS oe .10 15 .10 .19} .17 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 ae. .0 ..... re ee 30 .30 30 .30 .30 
Furfuryl Acetate, llbtins....Ib. ..... | oe 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Alcohol, (tech) 100lbdr....Ib. ..... | ae .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Furoie Acid (tech) 160 Ib dr. eae cee 50 .50 .50 1.00 .50 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . . -gal. sa : he’, Sr 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Fustic, chips Sea eae SRL eae ee —_ .04 .0& 04 05 .05 .04 .05 .04 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes. -lb. .20 .22 .20 22 22 .20 -22 .20 
Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbis. . lb. .09 10 .09 .10 10 .09 .10 .09 
Solid, 50 lb boxes. cob. .14 .16 .14 16 16 .14 .16 .14 
Sticks Rae Cane eee ton 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... lb. 45 .50 45 50 .50 45 .52 45 
oS Sayer ee lb. .18 .20 18 .20 .20 18 .21 .18 
Gembier, common 200 lb es. .Ib. .064 .07 064 07 .07 .06 .07 06 
25 % liquid. 450 lb bbls... .Ib. .08 10 .08 .10 .10 .08 .14 .08 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. .094 .09 094 .09 .09 .08} .09 .083 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cases... Ib. 45 50 45 50 .50 45 -50 45 
Glauber s Salt, tech, el 
OPE eee 100 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.70 1.00 1.70 .7@ 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
bags 0-1 NY........ 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.20 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb bags 
PC er rrr. TOO ID. ceca Ope 3.14 3.14 3.14 3.14 3.14 
Glue, medium white, bbls .. .lb. .22 .24 22 24 24 .20 .24 .20 
Pure white, bbls.. ..... lb. .25 .26 25 26 .26 22 .26 .22 
Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib dis..... lb. .12} .144 12} .144 .14} 12 .16 .134 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs..... bb. 104 12% ©. 108 .12} .12 pS! 12 .10} 
Saponification, tanks..... Ib. 07} 07} .07} 074 .08 .07 .083 .07 
Soap Lye, tanks........... _ 063 07 .063 07 O74 .063 .074 .06 
Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs. . 15.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 
Flake, 500 lb bbls......... o .06 09 06 .09 .09 .06 .09 06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
fine 140-150 lb bags..... lb. .03% 044 03} 04} .044 .033 -044 .03 
Powd, 150 lb bags......... lb. .06 é .06 .063 .06 -064 .062 
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Cellulose Acetate PLASTICIZERS 


Uniformity and Stability 








for 
Acetie Anhydride F Cellulose 7 ae Nitrocellulose 
90/95% 
) s 
Anhydrous Sodium yah Meee 
Acetate ae <0 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Cresylic Acid Diethyl Phthalate 
laa iil ° Dimethyl Phthalate 
Casein Dibutyl Tartrate 
for all purposes Triphenyl Phosphate 








Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2229 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 
180 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd. Barter Trading Corp., Ltd. 
Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin 0 " se 

















Oxalic Acid 
Chlorate Soda 
Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. New York 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Feb. 1931 $1.315 





offering concessions on contracts through 
to June 30. Present customers are pro- 
tected at the new figures. The present 
schedule is now based on the following 
prices, Tanks, 8c; tank wagons, and car- 
lot drums 8.5¢; 5 drums or more in one 
shipment 9c; 1 to 4 drums inclusive 9.5c. 
It was reported in several quarters that 
on tonnage of any size that further con- 
cessions could be obtained. With pro- 
duction much larger than present con- 
sumption, little improvement was in sight 
despite the increase in demand from the 
lacquer industry. 

Glycerin—The anticipated demand 
from anti-freeze sources did not materialize 
in the tonnage anticipated, with the result 
that prices generally were soft. However, 
the only announced reduction was in the 
saponification grade where a drop of 4c 
brought the new level down to 7\e. 
(See feature section this issue.) Exports 
of glycerin from the United States during 
1930 aggregated 606,690 pounds, as against 
1,373,605 pounds in 1929. Imports, in 
1930, of crude glycerin amounted to 
10,906,426 pounds, compared with 14,851, 
901 pounds in 1929. Imports of refined 
glycerin totaled 3,177,479 pounds during 
1930, as contrasted with 5,493,471 pounds 
during 1929. The following table gives 
statistics of the domestic output: 


Pounds 
Grade 1929 1930 
Crude, 80%. . . .140,079,568 138,647,379 
Dynamite. . . 58,981,480 50,377,057 


Chemically Pure 66, 790, 647 69 654,223 


Total 265, 851, 645 258,678,659 

Ineoranedintes ~There was very little 
in the way of change in the market for 
most of the intermediates, sales being 
limited in most instances to small quan- 
tities. Contract consumers were operating 
at slightly better schedules in February 
than in the previous month. Further 
gains are expected, however, as the sale of 
dyestuffs showed considerable improve- 
ment, buyers in the textile dyeing centers 
entering the market more actively than for 
some time past. In 1930, nearly half of the 
$45,500,000 worth of coal-tar dyes exported 
from Germany went to five markets: China, 
$6,500,000; British India, $5,900,000; 
Czechoslovakia, $3,400,000; Great Britain, 
$3,400,000; and the United States, $2,400, 
000 worth. 

Japan Wax—The highly competitive 
position of this commodity continued to 
feature the wax market. Notwithstanding 
several price concessions buyers are re- 
ported to be entering the market only for 
actual immediate needs. The present 
price is reported as low as 9c. 

Lead—For the first time in many 
months the metal market experienced a 
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Current 1931 0 1929 
Market Low High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 Ib bags... .lb. 18 -20 18 .20 .20 18 .20 18 
Animi ‘(Zanzibar) bean & pea 
Ee re > .35 .40 35 .40 .40 35 .40 35 
Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 50 .55 50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (icaiak) 

MP NNN inn 6600004 .09 12 .09 .12 12 09 13 09 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... ib. 15 “ae 15 17 oka 15 Bf 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb bags 

FO aE ane 58.00 65.00 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 65.00 58.00 
_- ype standard i36. ‘tb 
Sans ie Care Cres oe ‘ .124 13 12} 13 .20 14 .26 .22 
Batavia L Dust, 160 lb bags..... Ib. 05} .06 05} .06 B 3 .06 | .104 
E , 136 Ib cases. ...... Ib. 074 .08 7 .08 13 .08 .174 -15 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 
MD aa Swatiakaicc acs cams 7 .07} 07 .074 .13} 07 .13} 13 
Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases lb. .14} .15 .143 15 .24 18} 304 .26 
224 Ib cases........ lb. 093 .10 095 .10 at 13 .24 -214 
No. 3, 180 lb bags......... lb. .055 .06 .05} .06 Pe ls | 07 .14 10 
Benzoin ~~ ea U.S. P. 120 Ib 
Kiars so stdiao ace ea Suass oa lb. .33 .34 .33 34 .40 33 .40 38 
Copal Co Congo, 112 lb bags, “— 

Serer .16 Pic .16 Ri Yj one 16 Dy .14 
Dark, amber .07 .07} Or O74 .08 ‘et 09 .082 
Light, amber za 12 .14 .12} .14 .14 12 .14 .123 
WOME WIIG... 60.6 56005500 .o0 45 37 .45 .45 37 .36 .35 

ID art tse ssw ss cece .52 .58 .52 .58 .65 57 .65 58 
Manila, 180-190 
LS ST SOFT err. 12 .13 12 .13 .17} 13 .17}3 17 
tee ree is .10 .104 .10 .10} . 164 134 . 164 15 

SU Bates as vixtaree ons acre lb. .094 .10 .094 10 .14 10 .144 13 
ge **eeenoneneete: Ib. 06 ‘063.06 Me c39eo' peeve <aycuae Geane 
BOs BS SOON 0 bos oes oe Sc O74 .08 074 Se ee ae ee en ts 

East Indies chips, 180 pa bags ib. .05 .054 .05 054 mp 09 pe | 10 
ale bold, 224 lb a .15} .16 .15} .16 21 17} 21 20 

Pale nubs, 180 lb oie. bs .08} .09 .08} .09 .16 123 .16 15 
Pontianak, 224 Ib cases. . .. 

Bold gen Nol......... lb. .16 17 .16 one 21 19 .23 20 

Gen chips spot.......... lb. .08 084 .08 08} .15 13} 15 143 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb os. . .Ib. .114 12 .114 2 .14 124 .14 134 

No. 2, 80-85 lb cases..... Ib. -1l .114 me | Re .134 12 .134 13 

No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. .10 one .10 mo | 13 1l 13 12 
Kauri, 224- 226 lb cases No. 1 

Leite tale se eee wre 44 .50 44 .50 57 48 .57 50 

IAG: @ PRIN. 005.6 sce .28 .29 .28 .29 .38 32 .38 35 

Brown Chips, 224-226 ft 

rr b. .10 12 .10 12 12 10 12 10 

— A agit 224-226 Ib. 

RESO PE. .32 34 .32 .34 .40 38 .40 38 

Pale Chips, 224-226 Ib cases 

ba aka Se oie bab orcs wane eee -20 22 .20 .22 .26 244 -26 243 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 

lb bags & 300 lb casks. . .Ib. .19 23 19 22 .40 mY 12 .35 
Helium, 1Tit. bot. . 6.56.0. Mes sa-cu< oe 25.00 25.00 25.00 .20 Pe | 
Hematine crystals, 400 lb bbls Ib. .14 .18 .14 .18 .18 .14 .20 .14 

Paste, 500 bbls............ SRP prrrae er me i a is | 11 Pe | one 
Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks lb. .03 .03} .03 .034 .034 .03 -033 .03 
AT ere rr in. eee 16.00 16. 16.00 17.00 6.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... Be. ease rae .60 .60 60 .60 .60 
Hexamethylenetetramine, drs . lb. .46 .50 46 .50 .50 .46 .58 .48 
Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... te hk as 2.50 3.75 2.50 4.00 3.75 
South Amer. to arrive... unit ..... | re 2.70 3.75 2.70 3.90 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
Er: b. 21 .24 21 .24 .26 21 26 24 
note amine Hydrochloride lb. ..... op, reper 3.15 3.15 3.15 
rnic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. 12 15 12 15 .15 12 -15 .12 
Ey igo Madras, ar lb. 1.28 1.30 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 
20% paste, drums......... Ib. 15 .18 15 18 .18 15 .18 15 
Synthetic, liquid.......... i: eas. FE ea acs 12 .12 12 12 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 

Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. -09 -10 .09 .10 10 .09 10 -09 

ao” aaa 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 

Oxide, English.......... lb. .10 13 .10 42 <i -10 Be .10 

Red, Spanish........... lb. .024 -033 .02} .034 .03} .024 .034 .024 
Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs gai. .85 .90 .85 .90 .90 85 .90 .85 
Japan Wax, 224 Ib cases. ..... Ib. .10 .10} .10 ll .15} 11} 18 16 
ae 95 lb bes NY....... 

Brow 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 
Lead Aavtete, bbis wks... 100 rie 10.50 11.00 10.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 13.50 13.00 

White crystals, 500 ib bbls 

’ | ER 100 lb. 11.50 12.00 11.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 14.50 14.00 
Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... Ib. .13 .16 .13 16 .16 .13 .15 13 
are eg op ee | See i Gere 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Metal, o-1 NY........ 100 Ib. ciccaus 4.60 4.2 4.60 7.75 5.10 7.75 6.10 
Nitrate, ! 500 lb bbls wks... .Ib. .13 .14 13 .14 .14 .13 .14 .14 
ee eras "hb. .173 .18 Re ig .18 .18 .174 .18 Bf 
Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib bbls. > .O74 .08 .07} .08 .08} .08 .08 .08 

Red, 500 lb bbls wks. 07} .08} 072 .084 .092 .08 .09 .09 

White, 500 Ib bbls wks... a ib. 07} .08 .O7} .08 .094 07 .09 .09 

Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk.. .062 .07 .06} .07 .08? 06 .08 .08} 
Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.i.f. . wr spats le eae 57.60 57.60 57.60 57.00 52.00 

Ce ee ee as | er 57.90 57.90 57.90 57.30 52.30 
Lime, ground stone bags..... ME cease Bee” sates 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 

Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... | 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ gal. 15 sav 15 Re yj Bij 15 Fe yf 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls lc-1 an 

ES CIE NS OTS .04} .05 .04} .05 .053 .04} .064 .053 
Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls..... Ib. .07 .08 .07 .08 .08} .07 .08 oy 

hips, 150 lb bags......... lb. .03 ‘ .03 .034 .034 .03 .03 
Solid, 50 lb boxes......... lb. .12 12 Bye .12 .124 .12} 12 ‘ arr 
es sg ce ton 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 24.00 
TOWEE GIOGEB ooo cccccccice .08 .074 .08 .08 073 .08 .073 

Madder, Dutch............. Ib. 22 .25 22 .25 .25 22 .25 22 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl... ton 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 
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Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 
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WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
3 for 
f Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 
Hf HOME OFFICE \ATH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
: CLEVELAND, C2 oi), 
: in 
: NIACET ACETIC ACID 
: GLACIAL - 99.5% PURE 
' for the manufacture of 
; Cellulose Acetate 
2 | Lacquer Solvents 
00 @ 
Pharmaceuticals 
Ed 
: Dyes - Intermediates 
a Shipments Made In 
30 Aluminum Tank Cars 65,000 Ibs. Aluminum Drums 900 Ibs. Aluminum Cans 100 Ibs. 
“es oe o . 
i Niacet Chemicals Corporation 
03° SALES OFFICE and PLANT 
a0, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 


Feb. 1931 $1.315 





turn in prices when on February 20, 
several of the leading producers announced 
an increase of ten points. With buying 
slackening as the month closed some of 
this gain was lost, but it was difficult to 
do any better than $4.60 at New York and 
$4.35, at East St. Louis. 

Lead Acetate—The general process of 
reducing the metallic salts to the cor- 
responding levels of the metals was fur- 
thered with a drop of “ec on the various 


grades of lead acetate. Brown is now 
quoted at $10.00 a ewt., and white, 
broken, at $11.50 


Mastic—In sympathy with several of 
the more important gums mastic was re- 
duced on February 11, and the present 
quotations are based on 52c. 

Methanol—With the use of methanol 
for anti-freeze purposes still very much in 
the controversial stage and with rather 
mild weather prevailing in most sections 
of the country the demand for this purpose 
has not assumed important pro- 
Shipments for industrial pur- 
poses were better than at the close of last 
Re- 
fined methanol production from wood dis- 
tillation during 1930 was 5,519,000 gallons 
compared with 6,2 
1929. December 


gallons, 5 


as yet 
port ions. 


year but still far from satisfactory. 


96,000 produced during 

production, 472,547 
521,100 in November and 
524,100 during December, 1929. Refined 
methanol shipments for 1930, 5,818,000 
gallons; compared with 6,025,000 during 
1929; December 462,300, against 576,000 
in November, and 478,056 in December, 
1929. Stocks of refined at the close of the 
year, 386,500 gallons, compared with 376, 
300 at the end of November and 785,400 
at the close of 1929. Synthetic methanol 
production for 1930 amounted to 9,308,217 
gallons; shipments, 8,569,000, and stocks 
1,290,000 gallon 
Comparative data for 1929 not available. 
December production was 908,824 gallons, 


against ! 


at the close of the year, 


against 1,722,000 in November, and 
December shipments, 390,100 gallons, 
against 1,297,000 in November. Crude 


methanol production during 1930 
amounted to 5,491,500 gallons, compared 
with 7,927,900 gallons during 1929. 
December output, 512,200 gallons, against 
464,100 during November, and 783,800 
1929. Crude methanol 
stocks at plants at the close of the year 
totaled 322,500 gallons, against 291,587 
at the end of November, and 215,200 at 
the close of December, 1929. At refineries 
and in transit at the close of the year, 93- 
805 gallons, against 59,197 at the end of 
November, and 728,400 at the end of 1929. 
Supplies of erude methanol underwent an 
unusual decline at refineries and in transit 
during October. The figures for that 
month were 79,200 gallons, against 357,100 


during December, 
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Current 931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Magnesium 
Magner Carb, tech, 70 lb 
sen e aa Notes Sea .06 .063 .06 06} 06} .06 -06} .06 
cnemae flake, 375 lb. drs ol 
Eee eee MOR: “vaca , A 36 .00 36 .00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Imported shipment..... ton 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 
Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton ..... cae 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilieate, crys, 400 lb bbls 
Daag. dee sed aston .10 10} 10 10} 10} = .10 10} = -.10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
Ee ere ee ee ears | CRC aaa .42 .42 .42 .42 42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... ib. aoa | Sen a 50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Peroxide, BOO TD OB. 25. .0:0.010 b. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 25 1.00 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. .09% .10} 093 10} .10} .092 .10} .09% 
Stearate, bbis............; Ib. ° .24 .26 .24 26 .26 .25 .26 25 
—_- Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
Delain ee eae indice a ete wae See . Sees .19 .19 .19 .24 .19 
Chloride, 600 lb casks...... lb. .073 .084 07} O84 .08} .074 .08} .08 
Dioxide, ‘tech ( eroxide) drs lb. .034 .06 034 .06 .06 .034 .06 .044 
Ore, Powdered or granular. . 
.02 .03 024 .03 .03 .02} .034 .024 
Pena Me cicak 03} .03} .03$ .04$ .03} 
>, bb 04 044.04 044 044.04 05} = .04 
Sulfate, 550 ip dre NY... .07 .08 .07 O08 .08 .07 .084 .07 
Mangrove 55 %, 400 Ib bbls.. tb .034 Nom. .034 Nom Nom. .034 Nom. .034 
BOAR; ATIGGAR «oss ss 050 a0 ton 28.00 29.75 28.00 29.75 33.00 29.75 35.00 30.00 
Marble Flour, bulk......... ton 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 
Mercurous chloride » itiae seal Be. Sena | 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Mercury metal....... 75 lb flask 102.00 106.00 102.00 106.00 124.50 106.00 126.00 120.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... .67 .69 .67 .69 .69 .67 .74 .67 
ee 200 Ib. 
ELT OT Tee 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
Meta-phenyiene-diamine 300 Ib. 
naeah Gh wae waa eee lb. .80 .84 80 .84 .84 .80 .90 .80 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 lb 
Re RO aR Mee lb. .67 .69 67 69 .69 .67 ay .67 
Methanol 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol),.... 
| SPP err gal. .30 oF .85 of .48 .30 65 -51 
_. Seer gal. .39 .43 39 .43 .49 .39 65 .53 
Pure, Synthetic drums cars gal. ..... . | .424 .50 .424 .68 -53 
Synthetic tanks..........gal. ..... ‘| Saree 40} .50 -40}3 .66 .54 
Methyl! Acetate, drums. . % gal. . Nom. Nom. Nom. Nom. .95 .95 
RR cin Macesew sae = .62 70 62 .70 mF .65 85 73 
Anthraquinone, . .85 95 .85 95 .85 of .95 .85 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene | 
Glycol Mono Methyl wae as) Pee Lees) whee” Srp eee eee ete 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... -45 .45 45 45 .45 45 .60 .45 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., ie So etancicess re .50 .50 .50 .50 -50 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks...... lb. 65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 
Wet, ground, bags wks..... Ib. 110.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... ee? esac | en 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
GEO oss ctuwanseeee lb. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 4.20 3.75 
Montan Wax, crude, bags... .Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 .07 .06 .07 .06 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls... as .033 .04} 03} 044 .044 .033 .044 .032 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes... . .Ib. .05 -054 05 05} 05} .05 .084 .05 
PN cs pia inis:s 6 s.606'0s hare ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 41.00 34.00 43.00 40.00 
J2 yea Serer rr Tre — 19.00 20.00 19.00 22.50 26.50 19.75 40.00 26.50 
ER sic ha comeoisiceue 18.25 20.00 18.75 20.00 27.50 19.00 34.00 27.50 
Naphtha, rsd m. & p. (decdarined) 
ae eer 17 .18 Re i 18 .16 .16 .18 .16 
Naphthalene balls, 250 Ib bbls 
eee Peer lb. 03} .04} 033 043 054 .033 .054 .054 
Crashed, chipped bgs wes Saar | re 04 044 .04 .044 .044 
Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks. ‘Ib. eae OBR 66S 03} .05 .03} 05 .05 
Nickel Chloride, bbls Mens. a on .18 .20 238 si 21 .20 .24 .20 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... b. 37 .40 mY 4 .40 .40 37 .40 14 
Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY... .Ib. .10} Ae 10} a8 id .10} 13 13 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... Ib. .104 2 .10} 12 .13 .10} 13 .13 
—_ free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
Sioa k idle Ck wie ae Bk Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 
Sulfate, i. re lb. .983 1.20 .984 1.20 1.20 .984 1.20 .984 
Nitze Cake, bulk . .ton 12. 14.00 12.00 14.00 18.00 12. 18. 12.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
err reer lb. -09 094 .09 093 .094 .09 . 103 .09 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .lb. .25 .36 25 36 36 .25 .36 .25 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.70 3.40 2.50 4.00 3.40 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbie.Ib. ..... i. re 25 .25 .25 .25 .25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.lb. .14 15 14 15 15 .14 15 .14 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Ib. .16 . 164 16 164 .164 16 . 164 -16 
RMON TIE, 5. 5.0 0.4.0.00'0 00% lb. .12 .13 12 13 i RD .13 «ke 
Oak a eeu Recce cam ean ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 50.00 30.00 
WOO i vas 5s ce ceases ton 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 
Oniaaiiiaaen: 1100 lb casks 
a a eee ib; 20% 290 218 13 13 11%. a8% 8 
Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib kgs. .Ib. 2.15 2.35 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.15 
Orthoanisidine, 100 Ib drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.50 
Orthochlorophenol, drums... .Ib. .50 .65 .50 65 65 .50 -65 -50 
Orthocresol, drums.......... lb. .25 .25 25 .25 .35 .18 .28 18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
MN Rare Cake keke Coe lb. .07 .10 .07 10 10 .07 .10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
Di6k054s000s0x lb. .30 .33 .30 33 .33 .30 .33 .30 
Gieeeiinees, 1000 lb drs 
ESE PES I ree > .16 .18 .16 .18 .18 .16 .18 .16 
Orthoniizs henol, 350 Ib dr. .85 .90 85 .90 .90 85 90 .85 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 10-1 Ib. 28 R 4 : : ; 









































Why 


Selden Phthalic Anhydride is Nn O t a S k 


the highest possible quality 


Where highest purity is essential for either Us P 


scientific or industrial use, Selden Phthalic 
Anhydride should be your first choice be- 


cause of its freedom from odor, water-white ; 
: ; , OU want to know what’s what in 

color, uniform melting point, and ready ; Sig 
. your business, don’t you? You 
want to know what competition is 
doing—and what you can do to keep ahead 
of it. You are curious to uncover the new 
and better ways of doing things. Why not 


ask us ? 


availability of organic acid. 


Selden Phthalic Anhydride is of unusually 
high quality that is maintained uniformly 
through repeated shipments. Selden quality 
is equally evident in fine packaging and in 
deliveries. All of these advantages make W e can help you modernize your formu- 
lae, improve the quality and efficiency of 
your product, lower costs and increase 
profits. Here’s why: 


Selden Brand Phthalic Anhydride a better 
product . . . make it a more economical 
product for your use. 


We are specialists in fractionating narrow 





Let us quote you for prompt delivery of long distillation ranges, in developing special 
needle crystals or granules. cuts of Naphthas, special grades of Lacquer 
Diluents. And all of our cuts and fractions 
Industrial Chemicals Division are refined from pure petroleum—a field of 
‘ ‘ unlimited possibilities. 
American Cyanamid Company 
535 Filth Avenue New York We’re inviting you to invite us in for a 
Sole Sales Agents for Selden Brand Products conference. There are no strings to this 
no cost to you. All we ask isa fair break —if 
Use Selden Phthalic Anhvdride in we develop something good for you, we 
. want to supply this product to you. Write 
poe ree oo to us—we’'ll make a mutually agreeable 
Anthraquinone Eosine appointment, 
Benzoic Acid Erythrosine 
Bromofluoresceic Acid Fluorescein 


mec came AMERICAN MINERAL 
lis SPIRITS COMPANY 


306 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 


General Motors Bldg. 3520 W. 140th Street 
Detroit, Mich. Cleveland, O. 


Chemical Solvents, Inc., 110 E. 42nd Street 


New York 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


Feb. 1931 $1.315 





gallons during September and 903,300 at 
the end of January, 1930. 

Nickel Chloride—The principal pro- 
ducers and dealers in plating supplies 
placed in effect on February 3, a reduction 
of 2c alb. The present market in barrels 
is 18c. While some improvement is 
noticeable in the plating industry, the 
trend towards other finishes is exerting 
some influence on the consumption of 
nickel salts and nickel chloride. 

Phenol—While spot sales were rather 
spotty shipments going forward under con- 
tract were in encouraging tonnage. Feb- 
ruary sales showed improvement over 
January and were larger than was antici- 


pated in most producing quarters. Prices 
were quite firm. 
Potassium Bichromate—aA slightly 


better demand was in evidence from the 
tanning trade. Prices ruled firm. 

Potassium Carbonate—Sales for both 
domestic and imported were in greater 
volume at unchanged prices. The im- 
ports of potassium carbonate during 1930 
were 9,120 short tons valued at $548,000 
compared with 11,322 tons valued at $1,- 
024,058 for 1929. Germany was the lead- 
ing supplier with 6,645 tons compared to 
9,878 tons for the previous years. There 
was an increase in the imports of this com- 
modity from Soviet Russia from 453 tons 
in 1929 to 1,256 tons for 1930. Nether- 
lands was the third largest supplier with 
823 tons and Czechoslovakia fourth with 
352 tons. 

Potash Caustic—Dealers reported 
little change in the underlying factors 
going this commodity. The soap industry 
was more active with sales and inquiries 


considerably above the January level. 
The price situation is unchanged. 
Potassium Permanganate—Ship- 


ments were moving out into consuming 
satisfactory pace. Prices 
were unaltered during the month. 

Potash—Recognized representatives in 
this country were quoting unchanged 
prices despite the present decline in in- 
terest in fertilizer materials generally. The 
ten leading consumers of German potash 
fertilizer took a trifle more during 1930 in 
six instances and fell only a shade under 
their 1929 purchases in the other two. A 
table of the imports by these, in marks, 
follows (000 omitted): 


channels at a 


1928 1929 1930 
Holland 9,010 10,940 11,470 
United States. . 9,670 10,940 11,040 
Sweden...... 4,460 6,840 — 6,520 
Denmark 2,020 5,720 6,420 
Czechoslovakia 3,930 7,440 5,310 
Belgium-Luxem- 
burg 1,600 3,240 3,510 
‘Great Britain. ... 2,380 2,950 2,610 
Norway 1,820 2,100 2,430 
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Current 1930 19 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
PET TC ee re CR ERT lb. .70 75 .70 15 75 .70 75 .70 
Osage Orange, crystals....... lb. .16 Bi 4 16 BS wAt .16 ake -16 
GF Pe eee Ib. .07 .074 .07 .07} .074 .07 .074 .07 
Powdered, 100 lb bags..... Ib. .143 -15 .14}3 15 .15 .144 15 .143 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
bee Pe Oe eee lb. .03} .03 .034 .03 .04} .034 .062 “oat 
128-132 deg. M. P......... Ib. —_.03} 03t  .034 ‘034 063 .03} .07 04 
133-137 deg. M. P. ....... Ib (044 = 1074.04} O7: (07 .04% 1.072 063 
Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs..lb. . 203 .23 . 203 .23 .23 . 204 .28 . 203 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib. .52 .60 .52 .60 1.05 .52 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
ee ae b 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 
Pm ak EE | 100 lb keg: . . Ib. 84 .86 84 86 1.02 .92 1.15 -99 
Chlorophenol, ee lb. .50 -65 .50 65 65 .50 -65 .50 
Coumarone, 330 lb drums. Ba erie” “iene cise . ‘etaeh  ecnen « tee een an ee 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. 2.25 2.60 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb fi 
OR. ook cin Daten a oh wales 'b. “47 .20 one .20 .20 Ry 4 .20 at 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls .Ib. .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 .50 .55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls wks 

a eten ahpeate Gsid ows ae ene .48 .65 .48 .55 .55 48 .55 .48 

N apace 1200 Ib drs 

Rise WAP Raa AMA e eee .23 .26 23 26 .26 .23 .26 23 
Whisp-ccthetsbubtine, 300 Ib 

Ae ee ee res Db. 3.76 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 
Nitrophenol 185 lb bbls... . Ib. 45 50 45 50 .50 .45 .55 45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 lb. 

- lb. .92 .94 .92 .94 .94 .92 .94 -92 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls... .Ib. .29 -3l 29 31 31 .29 .31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 

Le are errr rey ee Ib. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.15 
eens, 175 lb 

Si errr lb. .70 -75 70 75 75 .70 .75 .70 
Toluenesuifonchloride, 410 lb 
Ch biaeas ewe lb. .20 22 20 .22 22 .20 22 .20 
Tolling. 350 lb bbls wk. . . Ib. ne | nee .44 .40 .38 .42 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
rer Ds. Saws a) 9 here .27 2d Pi ae 25 
Ee MR ss vik -vikg nen 'oele e's Ser > eee .2é 25 .25 25 .23 
Persian Berry Ext., bbls. .... Ib. -25 Nom. 25 Nom. Nom. .25 25 .25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
Pentasol Acetate (see Amy! Ace- 
Pree rrr rr ere eer 
Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. .02 .02} .02 .02} .02} .02 024 .02 
Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums rere lb. .14} 15 .143 15 15 .14} 16 .13 
Phenyl - Al ~~. Naphthylamine, 
ee eee ae eee a 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenylhy aus Hy ao 
RS AEE ee Ne Re pee gee 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
Phos a Acid (see Superphos- 
phate 
Yicuheke Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% @basis..ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 

a ae ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.50 

py 6 “ree or ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 4.25 4.50 4.00 

75-74% basis.......... ton 656.25 §.50 5.25 5.50 5.50 §.25 5.50 5.00 

ri > 1” "rr ee ke ; rr 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 §.75 

77-80% basis.......... _— sarees _. Waa 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Tennessee, 72% basis.....ton ..... | re 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 

a Oxychloride 175 ib 
Se TT eee Te re .18 .20 .18 20 .25 18 .40 .20 

Red, 110 lb cases........ ib 374 .42 37h 42 .42 374 .60 .374 

Yellow, oa lb. .3l 374 ol 374 37 31 .32 31 
Sesquisulfide, Oh ae | ee o Se 44 44 44 .46 44 
Trichloride, cylinders...... Ib. .18 .20 18 20 .25 .18 .35 .20 

— Anhydride, 100 lb —_ 
iO .shee Abas eh anae 15 .16 15 .16 .20 15 -20 .18 
m+ Metallic, Red or ec 

bags, bbls, Pa. wks.....ton 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 

Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
Destructive dist........... Ib. .63 .64 .63 64 .64 .63 .64 .63 
gS Oo! Peer bbl. 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 
Steam dist. bbls.......... gal. 65 .70 65 .70 .70 65 -70 65 
heer — _ EE a eee ae 
Ria tid Rabe ae tak ORS 35.00 45.00 35.00 45.00 45.00 35.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster "Pass, tech, 250 lb bole 
eT re yen re Pik Ps: 3.30 3.5U 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.30 
Potash 
aaa are wks, solid.. .06 .06} 06} 063 06} 064 074 .06} 
rrr ee 0705 08 .0705 Os .08 05 -074 .0705 
Potash | Salts, Rough Kainit 
12.4% basis bulk....... ton < Cie Akteos 9.20 9.20 9.10 9.10 9.00 
14% basis Cebaete eee es OR “caese Oe osavd 9.70 9.70 9.60 9.60 9.50 
ee errr 
20% basis bulk......... Bel \acwae jo ae 12.65 12.65 12.50 12.50 12.40 
30% basis bulk......... ee > | 19.15 19.15 18.95 18.95 18.75 
Potassium Acetate.......... lb. 28 .30 28 .30 .30 27 
os Muriate, 80% ~— 
Ceres. ere 37.15 37.15 37.15 36.75 36.75 36.40 
Pot. é riba. Sulfate, 48% eale 
Se aut As .e 6 enigie thew ee ton eane i Ss 27.80 27.80 27.50 27.50 27.00 
Pelee Sulfate, 90% — 
SPT err. are ee ern” Sess. 48.25 48.25 47.75 47.75 47.30 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
fade Mion aie ae -094 A 09} .10 .10 .094 .14 .094 
ae Crystals, 725 Ib 
____ Sa Ib. .083 .0943 083 094 .09} .08} .093 .09 
pond. 725 lb cks wks... .Ib. 13 .13} sis 13} .13} 13 -133 -13 
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Methanol 
(NATURAL) Methyl 


All Grades Including 


Pure, 97%, 95%, Denaturing A ¢ 9 y to re ¢ 





Shipments In 


. Bites } Tank Cars Drums 
Our refinery at Cadosia, N. Y., draws its crude 


methanol from 24 plants located throughout the * 
states—New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 


: j } GENERAL OFFICE 
and Kentucky, taking their entire output. 212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA. 





WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Sales Office & Warehouse 
7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-8736 























Established 1816 


VF i OS ae eee 


ae 


~B0 MAIDEN LANE 


co Oo FOW COCO Fe SePe 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - 


Feb. 1931 $1.315 





G22 > Current 931 1930 1929 
1925 1929 = 1930 Market Low High High Low High — Low 
Poland 1,140 8,370 1,840 
elas 9 430 * 500) 1.690 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls...... Ib. 14 Bp ig 14 Big at .14 Pf 14 
Finlane 2,43 3) yO: Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... iy ceo HBO ncn .30 .30 .30 .30 30 
7 aes Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 r ; 
Total. 38, 460 60,1: 20 52,840 TEES eS aenmiite - Ib. 05} 053 05} 053 053 053 053 
eee <9 — powder 112 
For a complete discussion of the German | lb keg wks........... Ib. .08 08} O84 .09 .08 .09 .084 
potash industry see the feature section of Chloride, erys bbls. aa .y = = = Py ‘a ‘oo 
sili Sime. Cyanide, 110 Ib. ca 155 157} 57} 1574s (574.55 
ah i Metabisulfite, 300 ib. bbl.. ia .13 .13 .13 sae -13 Pa & | 
Soda Ash—Producers were insisting on Oxalate: OIG ....606 000008 P .20 24 24 24 20 24 .16 
: , é Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. pt .12 12 12 Re Pe mp 
schedule prices on spot and contract Porssanannete USP, crys 500 
business and the market was in a much & 100 lb drs wks........ Ib. -16 -16} 16 16} . 16} 16 164 -16 
‘ ome ; 5 Prussiate, red, tisib keg. . .lb. .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 .40 .38 
firmer position than has prevailed for Yellow, 500 lb casks..... lb. "184 “91 ‘184 ‘21 21 -18} “21 1184 
° - 9 9 
several months. During F ebruary, the fe Gee ee oo eens niece - _ _ “Ot -61 
leading manufacturers revised the lesS | — -ccccccccccecceccsceces lb. 21 .23 21 .23 .23 21 025 .21 
_ =e od. a : , ie: Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins..... Be citer 5.00 She 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
carlot schedule at several of the more  |pymice Stone, lump bags..--.Ib. "104 105-04 sos st hUcelUcr.lhUCUS 
important consuming centers for caustic US eee Ib -044 .06 044 06 .06 044 .06 .044 
se ae i brine |. Powdered, 350 Ib bags:::..Ib. 02} 1038-02} 03.08 02} 103 = 1024 
as well as ash. us Was done to ring Putty, commercial, tubs..100 1b. ..... M0 ..... 03} 03} 034 .034 .034 
the less carlot price structure in line with Linseed Oil, kegs......100 lb. ..... O58 .<:.. 05} 05} 05} -054 -054 
‘ ot al dae caiede isstios Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... gal. 1.50 L075 4-50 Ny ao 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 
the new carlot prices and to further | pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantio 
stabilize the industry. The new less car- ports bulk............. 13 133.18 13% 137 -13 133.13 
ogee me te cae Quebracho, 35 % liauid tks. . "023 104023 ‘04,04, 1023S 04 108 
lot. prices locally are as follows: 450 lb bbls o-1.......... ib .034 .032 .03} 033 .033 034 044 -03} 
New Jerset 35% Bleaching, 450 lb bbl - -04} .054 04} 05} .044 .054 “Osi .05} 
. pli y Solid, 63 %, 100 lb bales cif. . -05 -054 .05 .054 .054 .05 .05 -054 
Phila- Clarified, 64% bales Ib. ...-" ae 05{ 05 «= 058 = 05$ = 08) 
Packing delph 1a eet 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 054 06 051 0 06 054 06 054 
ante een ee a PR re ee ‘ J .05 .06 : J J , 
76‘ ( Caustic —Solid Drums 3.44 Solid, 100 ib boxes......... lb .094 .13 .093 13 .13 .094 .13 .10 
ee a cae Bark ee rr a eee 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
76% Caustic Ground POM eiasiceuiceanee ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 
or Flake Drums 3.84 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. .40 .44 .40 44 .45 .40 46 .44 
pels a a : : Red Sanders W ood, grd bbls..Ib. ..... 18 : 18 18 18 .18 is 
76% Caustic —Ground Resorcinol Tech, cans........ Ib. .90 1.25 90 1.25 1.25 .90 1:38 1.15 
or Flake Bbls. 4.09 Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
or ‘ D117 | _ gett ene eee e eee eeeeees gal. .56 .58 .56 .58 .58 .56 .62 .57 
8% Light Ash Bbls. 2.17 Second run............ gal 59 “61 59 ‘61 ‘61 59 144 "60 
58% Light Ash Bags 1.94 
The prices for New England, Chicago and 
Cleveland are as follows: Rosin 
New Rosins 600 Ib bbls 280 Ib... unit 
e — on Sepia geeeepe ae 4.15 4.15 4.95 7.75 5.35 9.25 7.45 
England Chicago eee |) i... a 4.60 4.60 5.10 8.00 5.50 9.25 7.70 
3.50 3.43 ISS. kPa rare cee ee aeetee sen? atiets 5.05 4.85 5.30 8.17 5.52 9.27 8.30 
nee RE Re SRR eT emit Mee: 5.25 5.05 5.35 845 5.55 9.27 8.40 
3.90 3.83 Hi: MM (ER © Sea Oa Oi me ENR een! 5.35 5.15 5.40 8.45 5.60 9.45 8.40 
415 £08 Gee OE Silisviteeccxkgieaiunerele, cesxs 5.45 5.20 5.53} 8.55 5.60 9.50 8 40 
4 . ~~.  f Bienes chgss Gane eeesaweeseee 64565 5.50 5.25 5.57} 8.58 5.62 9.50 8.40 
2.92 216 ee Oe ee ead 5.75 5.40 5.75 $8.65 5.62} 9.55 8.45 
" rv es, | BWR tc aceReake ace. glee 6.05 5.65 6.05 8.80 5.65 985 8.50 
2.00 1.93 Be) Saree oer ae eas 6.45 6.15 6.45 8.95 6.05 10.30 8.93 
; . ' 7 7 65 7 ¢ 
The above prices are for five packages or [| gra °° {CCCs feet 8 pe 8 re 8 Pe a oe ger a 
more. Less than five packages 15c Rotten Stone, bags mines....ton 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 24.00 
additional per cent Lum , imported, eee lb. .05 .07 .05 07 .07 .05 .08 .05 
additional per cent. patlected bbls......-22.0. Ib. 109 "12.09 12 ‘12 ‘09 112 ‘09 
Soda Caustic—Further stabilizati f owdered, bbis........... Ib. .02 -05 02 05 05 .02 -05 -02 
ne ‘urther stabilisation of |, 0O Four, 1501 bags.....Ib. 1043 108-043 05 (05 (044 [05 [044 
prices occurred during the month. Ship- [Sal Bode, bls wks....... F001; 52.5 TOO es c.c 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
be Bas Saree eee : Salt Cake, 94-96% o-l wks. .ton 15.50 19.00 15.50 19.00 24.00 15.50 24.00 19.00 
ments continued to gain as the month _. ow tata iaieinentte ton 14.50 17.00 14.50 17.00 25.00 14.50 21.00 12.00 
closed and the industry is looking forward _ |Saltpetre, » double, refd granular 
ce ee Os cca caus lb.  .06 063.06} 063 .062 06 .06 .06 
to further improvement in March. Several |getin, White, 500 lb bbls.....Ib ..... : i ae ms ol} “01k On “Ont “On 
of the large alkali consuming industries Paiee pope Ok RS agg 
are now operating at greater speed, and SOTIRI MED. o.c50 65000 lb. .20 cae .19 22 .39 .20 .47 .39 
paper and textile industries particularly. |gohaetiers Soli, egs;s-ccllbs 1183 br 88a BB 
Sodium Bichro a “act. ship- _ |Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 11.06 8.00 
mate—Contract ship Refined, floated bags....... ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22/00 
ments were reported as being satisfactory, Air floated bags........ ee ae 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
° 9 Q< 
but new business was spotty and generally Extra floated bags eS ton 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 
he “fis , Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
under normal. The price structure re- TUMOR. 55:0. b.ccccecaines a ton 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 
mains unaltered at 7e for carlots and 7 %¢ 
for less than carload. 
Saltcake—-The paper trade was _ re- Soda 
ported as taking larger quantities ON |goda Ash, 58% dense, bags o-1 
existing cont racts. W hile prices have wks seer eee eeeeeeees 100 lb. eBeae Bs 17} Ae ae 1 17} 1 .40 1 .40 1.40 1 .40 
‘ ‘ ‘ : a 58% light, bags....... | ae i: |) ae 1.15 1.34} 1.344 1.344 1.343 
shown little inclination to strengthen Contract, bags o-l wks.100 Ib. ..... 00.0... 0 cece tee 1.32 ‘$2 1.32 32 
further, producers were firm at the levels |Soda gt 76% grnd & flake 
; é : | SEER Lt ee | |e 2.90 3.35 3.00 3.35 3.35 
established two months ago. Canada’s 76% solid BON caccaence 100 Ib. ..... a 2.50 2.95 2.90 2.95 2.95 
imports of salt cake during the six months |Sodium a tech... .450 >. 
: ; wee i ee wee 04 05 .04 05 .05 04 063 044 
ended September, 1930, totaled 12,764 PP ty frome tS" .19 te 19 O° 1s "19° "18. 
. _ ashe ., mr Avg — Arsenite, drums.......... 50 .75 .50 75 1.00 .50 1.50 45 
short tons compared with 15,472 tons in | $m ‘ioolb oi NY.odie, 2.41 241 2141 2.41 
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Use Bowker’s Trisodium Phos- 
00 phate for all industrial purposes. 
04 Crystals are of uniform size and 
02} sparkling white appearance. 

034 The exceptional purity of Bow- 
054 ker’s Disodium Phosphate insures 
50 satisfactory results in the delicate 
operation of silk weighting and 
03 finishing. 

03} Bowker’s Phosphates are also 
05} being successfully used in treating 
05} water for high-pressure steam 
generation. 


= Manufacturers of 


Quinine Bismuths 
Codeine Iodides 
Morphine Etc. 


In bulk for manufacturers and 
‘ in packages for wholesale trade 








00 BOW KER cuemicat co. 


44 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








i THE NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL works 


- GENERAL OFFICES 

044 99-117 North Eleventh Street, New York, Borough of Brooklyn 

.18 

= Qe ST LOUIS DEPOT, 304 SOUTH 4" ST., ST. LOUIS, MO Qe 
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In Dire Need 
of lodine--- 
So They Put It 
In Salt--- 


In that section of the United States known as the Goitre 
Belt, the soil supplies practically no lodine. The vegetation 
and drinking water of this section are so deficient in lodine 
that practically the entire population in times past was 
predisposed to goitre. Even today it is estimated that 
more than half the population of two great cities in this 
belt is afflicted in this way. 


One of the State Boards of Health, realizing the dire 
need for relief, recommended that Potassium lodide be 
added to the salt used for family consumption—salt being 
a product used by everyone and only in limited amounts, 
so that there would be no danger from an overdose 
of the needed element, iodine. Many manufacturers re- 
sponded by marketing iodized salt. This has done much 
for the relief of goitre. State Agricultural Departments 
now recommend an iodized diet for poultry and live stock 
as well. 


It was in 1870 that MALLINCKRODT first began manu- 
facturing Iodine and Iodine Derivatives. We now 
manufacture fifty-one such products: Iodine Tincture, 
lodoform, Potassium Iodide, Sodium lodide, Thymol 
lodide, etc., etc. 


During all these years we have accumulated experience 
that is available to industry and pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers concerning the uses of lodine and _lodides. 
Possibly we can help you. Consultation is welcomed. 
Write our nearest branch. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Montreal 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Feb. 1931 $1.315 





the corresponding period of 1929. Niter 
vake imports were 46,000 tons and 6,662 
tons, respectively. In contrast, glauber 
salts which is imported in much smaller 
quantities increased from 140 to 298 short 
tons. 

Shellac—The serious curtailment of 
purchases spread over the past few months 
caused a definite reflection during the past 
month and inquiries and sales were in 
much better volume. Several of the 
grades were higher, T. N. Calcutta ad- 
vaneing 1%c. Markets abroad both in 
London and Calcutta were firmer. Esti- 
mated shipments of shellac from Calcutta 
to all ports during the first half of Feb- 
ruary total 15,000 packages. The total 
for the same time last year was 16,600, 
and two years ago, 13,200 packages. 
Shipments to the United States were 3,800 
packages, against 6,600 during the same 
period last year, and 11,100 during the 
first half of February, 1929. Those to the 
United Kingdom, 6,500, against 7,000 and 
1,100 packages, respectively; to the Con- 
tinent, 4,700, against 3,000 and 1,000. 
The United States shipments comprised 
2,000 packages of orange shellac and 1,800 
seedlac. During the same period last 
year the shipments comprised 4,500 
orange, 700 garnet and 1,400 seedlac. 
During the corresponding time two years 
ago the shipments to United States were 
9,400 orange, 800 garnet 100 button and 
800 seedlac. 


FATS AND OILS 


A complete report of Fats and Oils 
Statistics for the fourth quarter of 1930 
is given on page 272 of the news section. 

Fats and Oils — Business continued 
throughout the month to reflect the belief 
on the part of buyers that it was unwise 
to contract ahead for any considerable 
period of time when surplus stocks are 
still unusually heavy and reductions still 
outweighing the slight advances made in 
a very restricted list. Leading factors in 
the markets reported however that Feb- 
ruary was slightly ahead of January and 
some increase in inquiries was noticeable. 
Figures for the export of domestic oils 
and fats for the last quarter of 1930 
released by the Department: of Commerce 
were as follows: 


Exports of Domestic Fats and Oils 
Pounds 


Oleo oil ii aes 14,199,170 
Oleo stock...... 1,979,784 
Tallow. 1,456,514 
Lard. ; 129,061,885 
Lard, neutral. 2,833,216 


Lard compounds, containing animal 


ats 706,956 


Oleo and lard stearin...._. 1,582,894 
Neatsfoot oil. : 375,789 
Other animal oils, inedible. 689,949 
Fish oils. . sakes 640,056 
Grease stearin. . 1,569,125 
Oleic acid, or red oil. 278,398 
Stearic acid. ; 62,587 
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Current 1931 1930 19 

Market Low High High Low High Low 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. |b. .07 .074 .07 .07} .074 .07 .072 .07 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....lb. ..... eee 04 .04 .04 .04 .04 
Carb. 400 ib bbls NY..100 lb. |... rare 2.30 2.30 2.30 1.35 1.30 
Oe Peer wks. =. .05} 07% 05} .07} .08 .05% wh .06} 
Chloride, technical. . 12.00 13.00 12. 13. 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, — 3 Ton 100 & ‘380 ‘tb 

PUNE WEB. 5osiccsence lb. .16 17 16 a7 .20 -16 .20 18 
Fluoride, 300 Mb bbls wks...lb. .08} 084 08} 084 .09 .08} .09 .08} 
ane “legs 200 lb bbls f. o. = 

FPR eo eer 22 .24 .22 24 .24 .22 .24 22 
Hyporhloride solution, 100 8 

SES PR: | Eee | ee .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 
Mensnaiiite ye pea cyrs 

bbls wks...... 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 3.00 2.40 3.05 2.50 

Technical, reguies crystals 

375 Ib bbls wks....100 lb. 2.50 2.65 2.50 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.65 2.40 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls.... Ib. .44 .45 .44 45 .45 44 45 .45 
Monohydrate, SSR Me. éipasive c ?) re .024 .024 024 -024 -024 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl... .Ib. .52 .54 .52 .54 57 52 .57 .54 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 

ags c-1 NY...... | re 2.07 2.62 2.07 2.224 1.99 2.224 2.09 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot... .Ib. .07} .08 .07} .08 .08 .07} .08 .074 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 

175 lb bbls wks....... lb. .25 aT 25 37 .27 .25 27 .25 
Oxalate Neut, oy lb kegs. .Ib. a yf .42 yf .42 42 37 .42 .37 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. Ib. -1d .20 .18 .20 .20 .18 .22 .18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

310 lb bbls. ...... 100 lb. 2.65 3.00 2.65 3.00 3.25 2.65 3.55 3.25 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 

res 100 lb. 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 4.00 3.25 4.00 3.90 
Picramate, 100 Ib kegs..... lb. .69 .72 .69 Dy ¢ 42 .69 Be i .69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 380 lb bbl 

A ere lb. .11} -32 .11} .12 12} .114 .12} 12 
Pyrophosphate, 100 Ib keg..Ib. -15 -20 .15 .20 .20 15 .20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

aval a tale wind ial met nc ie. vain DOO) sats 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 

40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

eer err ee lb. 75 1.00 .75 1.00 .80 .70 .80 .70 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib bbls NY 

pale Sinn le sear gage islet lb. 04 043 =.04 043 .05} .04 .05} .05 
Stannate, 100 lb drums... .Ib. . 23} .26 . 234 26 .43 .24 .43 .38 
Stearate, bbls............. >. .20 .25 .20 oe .29 .20 .29 .25 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls..... .16 .18 .16 18 .18 .16 .18 .16 
— Anhyd, 550 lb bie 

eer ore: 024 022 .02} 023 023 02} .023 .02} 
Sulfide, 30 % crystals, 440 Ib 
a Teer b. .02} .023 .02 02} .02% .024 .023 .024 

62% solid, 650 lb drums 

BPE WW 6 5 clatcisiecenais .03 .03} .03 03} 034 .03 .04 .034 
Sulfite, crystals, 400 lb bbls 

WES Sic ich wine dacole ama b. .03 .03} .03 .03} .03} .03 .034 .03 
Suttependie. ee lb. .28 .35 .28 .35 .35 .28 .76 28% 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 

bee SSRAS PAAO CRORES OOO b. .81 .88 .81 .88 .88 .81 1.40 .88 

Solvent Naphtha, 110 gal drs 
Ee me .30 .38 .30 38 .40 .30 .40 .35 
Spruce, 25% liquid, bbls. .... oe. scoews . | oe 01} 01} 01} .01} -0O1} 
25% liquid, tanks wks..... Ms ssc . ae .O1 .O1 .O1 .01 .01 
50% powd, 100 lb ye wks lb. .02 02} .02 .02 .02} .02 -02} .02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb 
OT PT eee Tee T TOT ET "ear riers 2.92 2.92 3.20 4.02 3.42 4.12 3.82 
Pearl, 140 lb bags..... 200 TD. ow ss 2.82 2.82 3.00 3.92 3.32 4.02 3.72 
Potato, 200 te BARE... 6.5 ss lb. .05 .06 .054 .06 .06} .054 .06 .05 

Imported bags.......... lb. .05 .06} 05} .06} ri .052 .06 .05 

ee sands .08 084 .08 084 .08 .08 .08} 08 
Rice, 200 Ib bbls.......... Ib. .09 .10 .09 .10 .10 .09 .10 .09 
Wheat, thick bags......... lb. .06} .07 064 .07 .07 .064 .07 .06 

Tits WOMB. . 6020500005 09$ :10 = -.09} 10 10 09} = .10 ‘09 

Strontium carbonate, 600 lb bbls 

es oul Ib.  .073 .07$ .07} 07} .07} .07% .073 Ort 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY....]b. — .09 094  .09 ‘09  .093 09 094 —_ .08 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... Mie. warns Ree) aeexe 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

250 Ib bag o-1..... : pana sates i ee 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dustin shee ‘e, 100 

lb b nog ony NY. OOlb. .. See 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 

Heavy bags o-1...... See | Saran 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100° Me 188 lb bbls e-1 

Pre jee SS re 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 Ib 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 

Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 
OS eee ee a .05 .05 .05 .05} .05} .05 .05 .05 
Yellow, 700 lb drs wks..... lb. .033 .04 .034 044 .044 .034 .04 .034 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl. ...Ib. .07 .07 .07 .07} .07} .07 .08 .07 
Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl...... lb. .10 Pe .10 .12 12 .10 .19 .10 
cue Dt GOUOTIGD, . wn vccne lb. .15 .40 .15 .40 .65 .10 65 .10 
Sew 100 Ib bgs NY... .ton 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 

fined, 100lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 

Mm... . 220 Ib og os .ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 25.00 18.00 

Refined, white, ba .ton 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 45.00 35.00 
Italian, 220 lb bags Y...ton 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 

Refined, white, bags... .ton .00 55.00 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 

Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 

Eee ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 += 8.00 10.00 9.00 
Triple bulk, wks......... unit ..... oe 65 oe oar eee 
——- Ground ft Se aoe 2.75&10 2.75 3.20&10 4. oo lo 3. 20410 4. 50&10 4.00&10 

High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 3.00&10 3.00 3.25&10 3.85&10 3.25&104.80&10 3.75410 
South American cif....... unit ..... 3.20&10 3.20 3.40&10 4.25410 3. = 80&10 4.35410 

Tapioca Flour, high Bees. bgs .Ib. .03} .05 .03} .05 .05} ‘oi ‘oat 

Medium grade, bags. awe Ib. .03 04 .03 04 .043 “O84 .04 .03 

Tar Acid Oil, 15%,drums... .gal. 24 .25 .24 .25 27 .24 .27 .26 
25% drums............ gal. .26 .28 .26 .28 .30 26 .30 .29 
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U R E A Unequalled quality 
OPER’ 
GRADE A Highest Purity ETHER ee 


U.S. P. (Not for Anaesthesia) 
GRADE T Technically Pure 








Let us quote prices on your requirements 


AS A SOLVENT OF 


METHYL ACETATE Waxes, fats, oils, gums 


and perfumes 
98-100% IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


Intermediates, dyes, collodion, artif. silk, 


e | 
| lin prod , photographic films, s - 
BARIUM HYDRATE social "a me pi aidan _— 
s 
CHROMIC ACID FOR CLEANING FABRICS 
e | 


AS A PRIMER FOR GASOLINE ENGINES 


A dvan os Supplied in = agg 5 Ib., and 25 Ib. 
Solvents & Chemical and 300 Ib. drums. 


Manufactured for seventy-four years at our 
e | Newark, N. J. plant 
Corporation | —— 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | CHARLES COOPER & Co. 


Ashland 4-7055 192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 











Dept. D 










































| WARSHAW | MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
| INDUSTRIAL | IMPORTERS anp EXPORTERS 
CHEMICALS | Ld Acetone 

WE SUPPLY several hundred chemicale | a 
including Hydrofluorie Acid, Phosphoric Ammonium Nitrate 


Acid, Alkalis, Anodes, Oxides, Salts, 
Colors, Driers, Pigments, Carbon Black, 








Calcium Acetate 


| 
Borax, Sulphur, Manganese, Glycerine, | Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand” 
Tartar Products, Sodium Phosphates Cellulose Acetate 
| 
for a wide Range of Industries 


including the Case Hardening, Ceramic, , 
Glass, Electro Plating, Laundry, Paint Diacetone Alcohol 
and Varnish, Pharmaceutical, Rubber and Formic Acid 


Printing Ink Trades. Lamp Black 
We Solicit Your Inquiries Methvl Ethvl Keto 
y y ne 


Decolorizing Carbons 


The Harshaw Chemical Company 





“The Chemical Department Store to Industry” Sodium Acetate 
Ml CLEVELAND, OHIO P . 
| New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, East Liverpool, Sodium Sulphide 
| i Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 


Triphenyl Phosphate 


Factories at: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Elyria 
Stocks carried in Principal Cities 


HARSHAW CHEMICALS KR. GA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 
: 10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Feb. 1931 $1.315 





Pounds 
Other animal greases and fats 18,039,702 
Cottonseed oil, crude 1,845,366 
Cottonseed oil, refined 4,699,871 
Corn oil 175,035 
Vegetable oil lard compounds ; 1,552,065 
Other edible vegetable oils & fats 1,184,922 
Coconut oil 5,887 867 
Linseed oil 360,857 
Soy bean oil 1,273 027 
Vegetable soap stock 4,521,745 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible 1.272 pr 

Glycerin 102.4 


Chinawood Oil — While there was very 
little change in published prices the tone 
of the market both locally and on the 
Pacific Coast was in decided contrast with 
the sentiment prevailing as late as a month 
ago. ask 
higher prices in replying to inquiries. Im- 
portations into the United States during 
January were 6,158,267 pounds, valued at 
$421,254, as compared with importations 
of 9,816,434 pounds, valued at $1,162,475 
in January last year. A cable dispatched 
by the American consulate at Hankow to 
the Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic states that the 
situation of the tung oil market at Hankow 
during January was as follows: Total Jan- 
uary tung oil Hankow 
amounted to 4,044,000 pounds, of which 
the United States 2,738,000 
pounds, with 1,306,000 pounds going to 
of tung in 
China for an illuminant has been 
increasing, the total quantity used for 
this purpose the last month was 2,400,000 


Importers were disposed to 


Commerce, 


exports from 


received 


Europe. Consumption oil 


use as 


pounds. The increase is attributed prin- 
cipally to its use as a substitute for 
kerosene, the price of which has been 
greatly affected by the exchange rate. 
Stocks on hand at Hankow the end of 
January were estimated at 3,945 short 


tons. 

Cocoanut Oil 
ing higher prices as the month closed, but 
limited replacements of 
present stock. The price of 43¢e for ship- 


Local dealers were ask- 


sales were to 
ment in seller's tanks remained unaltered. 

Corn Oil — In the face of 
demand producers were holding prices in 
a firm The ruling in 
buyer's tanks, f. o. b. western mill points 
remained Inquiry for 
refined oil was in more satisfactory volume 
and the price in barrels ranged from 1014 

10 %e. 

Cottonseed Oil Continued firmness 
in the refined oil market was aided by 
further strengthening in the price of crude. 
During the year ended July 31, 1930, ap- 
proximately 215,000 short tons of cotton- 
seed meal were used as fertilizer, according 
to by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment Agriculture. This figure repre- 
sents about 9 per cent of the total meal 
produced from the 1929 crop of seed. For 
the preceding year (ended July 31, 1929) 
approximately 183,000 tons, or about 8 


a lessening 
position. price 


steady at 7Me. 


reports received 


of 


326 








Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High Hi¢h Low igh Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
J “ae O00lb 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.8 Pre 1.15 

No. 2 bags or bbls. . “foolb: 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50} 

Imported bags............ > -01} .O1} Ol} 01} O14 O14 .024 .O1 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .09 .094 09 094 .094 .09 .094 .09 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... 1 ease .20 20 .20 .20 .20 .20 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .Ib. 264 .28} 264 28} .28} .22 .24 22 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 Ib 

CR er eer .123 ‘ 123 .123 12 .14} .134 
Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. . Ib. 26 27 25 28} .34 2: .38 33 
Metal Straits NY......... lb. 27 27 25} af .38 26 458 .39 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... lb. 25 29 25 29 .42 25 .56 .42 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks. 

SLE BIEL EE 19} 19} 18} 19} 203 18} .304 7h 

Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. 21 22 21 22 50 .21 .50 23 

Pigment, bbls........... ‘Ib. .064 .073 06} 073 073 06} .14 .07} 

Toluene, 110 gal drs........ gal. - 34 34 .40 35 .45 .45 

8000 gal tank cars wks... .gal. 28 .30 28 30 35 30 .40 .40 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbis........ lb. 90 .94 90 94 .94 .90 .94 .90 

Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. ey 4 .32 27 32 32 | .32 .31 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 .95 90 95 95 .90 .95 .85 

REA; POG, DOB. 5s ..605 00s x exes .80 80 80 .80 .80 .70 

SE ee » “D680 1.55 1.59 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. .32 36 32 36 .36 oe .36 .32 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . . lb. .10 .10} 10 103 .103 .10 . 104 -10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs.. Ib. 40 .42 40 42 42 .40 .60 .55 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs. lb. .33 .45 33 45 45 .33 45 .33 
Triphenyl guanidine......... - .58 .60 58 60 .60 .58 40 .58 

Phosphate, drums......... .60 70 60 70 .70 .60 75 .60 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 ib. .75 2.00 75 2.00 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 
Turpentine Spirits, bbls... .. gal. 45} 46 45} 46 613 41 65 513 

Wood Steam dist. bbls... . gal. 37 .39 37 39 52 .36 .57 .49 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... Ib 15 Be 4 15 17 Bi 15 .380 .15 

Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f..... ton 108.00 : 108.00 108.00 108.00 105.00 98.00 

ey ee ee 109.30 109.30 109.30 109.30 106.30 99.30 

V =. Beard, 42%, tannin 
Ey eer re ee i ee 40.00 oe 40.00 40.00 39.50 55.00 42.00 

Ouse “30- 31% tannin..... ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 27.00 24.00 35.00 30.00 

Mixture, bark, eee ton 30.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 32.50 30.00 43.00 35.00 
Vermillion, E nglish, kegs... . lb... Viae 1.80 1.75 1.80 2.05 Love 2.05 2.00 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... arene 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Wattle Bark, ea ton 39.00 41.00 39 00 41.00 47.75 40.00 49.75 43.50 

Extract 55%, double bags ex- 

baer lees aligns S lb. 05] 064 05] 06} 06} 05} .06} .06} 

Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 

pauls cvein a oe blag aio Alea = ener 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Alba, bags c-1 NY........ton ..... 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 Te Bice 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 

Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. ..... .28 28 31 .28 .33 .33 
Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. 25 .30 25 30 33 .25 .o2 .30 
Xylidine, crude. ............ Ss aaeen .37 37 .38 7 .38 .38 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 

400 ib BOMB... ....55. 100 lb. §.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.2 5.75 5.25 
Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. . Ib. .10} ai 10} 1 11 .10} kk .104 
Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs. 

ee a eee ee lb. .053 .06 053 06 .06 053 .06 053 
Gran., 500 lb bbls wks... . . lb. 05} .06 05} 06 .064 05} .064 .064 
Soln 50%, tanks wks. ...100 lb 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 
Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... > 38 .39 38 39 41 38 .41 .40 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr....Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Dust, 500 lb bbls c-l w ks.. ib . 06 .07 .06 07 a .06 .082 .084 
Metal, high grade slabs o-1 

ae ee 100 Ib. 4.25 4.45 4.35 4.45 6.45 4.10 6.45 6.45} 
Oxide, American bags wks. . Ib. .064 .07 063 07 073 .063 07% .07 

French, 300 lb bbls wks... .Ib. 09 -11j 093 11} oes 09} .11} .093 
Perborate, 100 lb drs......lb. ..... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Peromds, 10010 ara......4b. ..... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. .19 22 19 .23 26 .20 .26 20 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... lb. .03 .034 03 .034 .034 .03 .033 .03 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ lb. 16 . 164 .16 16} 32 .16 .32 .30 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. .28 .30 28 30 .380 .28 .30 .28 

Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs... Ib. .023 .03 .023 03 .03 .02 .03 .024 
ee eS eee lb. .45 .50 45 50 .50 .45 .50 .45 
Semi-refined kegs.......... lb. .08 .10 .O8 10 .10 .08 -10 .08 

. 
Oils and Fats 

Castor, No. 1,400lb bbls. .... lb. 11} 12 11} .12 .134 .11} .134 .13 
No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... Ib. 11} 11} 11} .113 .13 Pe i | .13 . 123 
Blown, 400 lb bbls. ....... lb. .133 .14 133 .14 15 .12 15 .14 

China Wood, bbls spot NY.. lb. .07 .074 .07 .074 13 .07 .16 .143 

SORES, BIOE IVY b605s00c lb. 06} .07 06 .07 .11} .06 15 .13 

Coast, tanks, .... sede .06 .064 05} -064 .10; 054 .14}3 ta 

;Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY. es Sees | ae 103 .103 .103 -103 .103 
Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 06} .06} 06} 06} .08} 06} .093 .07 

8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. 05} .06 05} 06 .07 .054 .08} .06 
= 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 063 .07 063 07 .09} .073 .10 .09 

|) RS _ eee .07 07 .084 .07 .094 .083 

Manila i re lb. 06} .07 06} 07 .08} -064 .094 07; 

yi Ut eee Ib 043 05 04} 05 07} 05% 08} -06} 

Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib 04} .05 04} .05 .07 054 .08 -06} 
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MECHLING’S 
HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA 


es 


Spraying and Dusting _Bisulphite of Soda 


Materials Sal Soda 
Sulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Silicate of Soda Causticized Ash 

ng 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


— 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 
















EC. UPSTEN 


SAND SONS co. 











ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
ANHYDROUS 
















A product of exceptional quality 


testing 99.5% or better AICI 


























and containing less than 
















0.05% iron. 





Prompt delivery in Carloads 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 
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able Address - Hommel Pittsburgh 


THE 


y 0- HOMMEL CO. 


Incorporated 
209-13 Fourth Ave. 


een PA. 
CARBONATE 
tedustoal Cenetaal 


Domestic — Imported 


— Service 


New York Office: 421-7th Avenue 
» Phone Lackawanna 4-4519 | 


AIAN A 



































AIA 











| Toppy 
D 





Sales Office 

60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
Plant 

South Charleston, W. Va. 
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Cod Oil 


eae Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 - Jan. 1939 $1.072 


- Feb. 1931 $1.315 





0 1929 
Low High Low 








a ‘ , 1@ P he Current 1931 193 
per cent, of the meal produced from t Ss on a 
1928 crop of seed were used as fertilizer. 

Of the 215 329 tons used as fertilizer dur- vend enon —— i as _ = ‘i 

ing the year ended July 1930, ap- DERE INY occas ced gal. =. 39 40 .39 40 62 
£ : - : ; 

proximately 139,306 tons were used di- |Cod Liversee Chemicals........ 

J Sy44 orn ORX wd 
rectly by farmers and 76,023 tons by Cor, erude, vie NY peerinivice “a ‘G258 ig + + 0255 =" ey 
manufacturers in the production of com- Tan nk m | Perpeernen ;. ee oa oe 07} 08 

: +7: ° . .10} .10 .10 .104 .10 
mercial fertilizer. During the preceding — d,'375 Ib bbis wane: - “Ost “Os! Ft a oy 
year 108,000 tons were used directly by Costonseed, rude, ME: caccde 13 .064 .07 06} 07 074 
P mrs a5 eee .07 08 .07 08 
farmers and 75,310 tons by fertilizer | Jar, 1001 Dbisspoter----tbe a. eo, Se 
manufacturers. The total supply of Degras, American, 50 gal i aw - - 

ais Sis'h's cea Sie s eurecoeso 043 .04 04} : 
cottonseed cake and meal available in the | pygiish, brown, bbis NY. “041 oe 043 O85 oe 
1929-30 season was about 2,300,000 tons. Light, bbls NY ........... "Tb -05 05} .05 05} 054 
—: . . 7} 9 39 

Linseed Oil — Activity in this com- Dog Fish, aaa’ TERR. 6.0 OS ae eat Pe eas 32 .34 
modity was limited mainly to small sales 
for prompt delivery although several — 
large buyers were said to be placing at 
least part of the entire year’s require- a Brown. ....0.+0000. > ty Pr rt 04 “Ont 

~ COW occ ccccccaccccccce e Ue . Ue Us 
ments at present figures. Rumors were White, choice bbls NY..... lb “O05 053 05 “054 08} 
quite current in the local market as the  |Herring, Coast, Tanks. ..... Bale penta NGM < 55.c8, Digits. 4 ecole 
i . ae RR aera boediciosaien Ib. -053 Nom. .05} Nom. Nom. 
month closed stressing the expectation of |Horse, ‘ 
; ; . ; Lard Oil, edible, prime....... lb. 12} 13 12} 13 .13 
a rather important increase in prices. Etta, bbla. ee tb "094 “10 094 10 :y 

Menhaden Oil Spot business was xtra No. 1, bblis........ b -08% 097 08% 09% ‘aa 

: . E . Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. . .lb. .098 .102 .096 .102 . 146 
better during February than in January, Bbls o-1 AS lb. 094 ‘098 092 098 142 
but as yet buyers are still unwilling to MI x5 o-s'aecek's.ace's g/ore lb. .088 .092 .086 .092 .134 

: ‘ : Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. gal. .21 22 21 .22 .50 
contract ahead very far into the future. Blown, bbls NY.......... — 074 “08 073 08 ‘09 
Stocks were reported to be in the neigh- Extras ‘bleached, bbla NY. ‘ot YH = = = = 
borhood of 25,000 barrels. Crude men- Yellow, bleached, bbls NY.gal. .39 .41 .38 40 .67 
haden oil production for 1930 was the epeecccnedinares hadheee 4 0 60 0 a wo 
smallest during the past 20 years. Last Russian, gal.............. gal. .95 1.00 95 1.00 1.00 
en » Atle Po ee Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY .lb. .15} .16 .15} .16 .17} 
year’s output on the Atlantic ( oast anaes. ........ ib “09° 10 ey “10 hit 
totaled 47,000 barrels as compared with Pure, bbls NY............ Ib. 11 .12 -11 12 13} 
se arrola 3 nm ae — , |Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ Ib. 07} .08 074 08 12 
65,000 barrels in 1929, which was the No. 2, bbls NY... m4 “064 o “064 Os “i 
previous low figure for many years. INGR BH OIE INY 6 o5:05:6-0.<0.0' lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .10} 

Perilla Oil — Considerable interest de- et cng ay ag NY.. oa ry ae ae “an . a 
veloped in this commodity during Feb- Foote; bbls NY .........3. Ib. 063 .063 064 .063 .08 
‘ahi ee — atone {re eeih, KOrOe, CAMS. ....< 25. Ib. .05} .064 05} 06} .08} 
ruary and a large part of the surplus stor ks Lagos, 1500 Ib casks... 1D. “Ost = ‘Oat = | 
was removed from the market entirely. Niger, Casks.............. lb. 05 .054 043 05} 074 
4 eaitt i i a A vPro Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... ae Nom. ees Nom. Nom. 
Phe ruling quotations were based on 6%e, hia ay... Ib. "13 "'. is 4 ‘1: 
seller’s tanks, Pacific Coast. Perilla, bbls NY............. Ib. 10 Al 10 ll 14} 

Rapeseed Oil — With conditions at |, oe nee nebo ena “* Se = A gg A 
the primary sources much firmer the =r cma bbls NY. eal 71 73 a 2B 100 
local market stiffened. Stocks held English, drms. NY........ gal. ..... Ge. ees 75 .82 
lai i cask wali Reine te thai Raita Japanese, drms. NY...... gal. 56 .58 56 58 .70 
ocaily are reported at being at the lowest [nos nistilied, bbie.......... Ib. 083 .09 08} .09 108 
figure prevailing for the past several . _aieeepeeepeminrs Ib. .07} 08} 07} 08} 093 

: Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... Moma Ps 2 27, Nom. 44 
ars Sardine, Pacific Coast tk al. 18 19 18 19 42 
: ae bie a ardine, racinc Uoas 8... 4&6 oe S 18 it 42 

Red Oil — Demand was moderate w ith Riese Gin: odlow, den... 0. 094 “103 09} 103 ‘12 
shipments on contract going forward in White, dos...........05.. Ib. ....- 10... .10 12} 
fail volume but with spot business re- a cds EC Test gal.. ..... 4000... -40 -40 

° ° OY DEAN, CFUGEG.... .cccccccese 
stricted to a relatively few small orders Pacific Coast, tanks....... lb. 07 08 07 08 094 
or immediate shipment. Domestic tanks, f.0.b. mills, 065 07 065 o7 on, 

a . ee ee a oe eee ee . — e ws ‘ . 5s 

Palm Oil — This article was one of the Crate, _— NY......0- a ih, = O78 O08 oo 

‘ ‘ : OED TAS vcs siccsreves . 7: ‘ .07 O8 . OF 
most active in the list and several sales Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. 0s 09 08 09 13 
of important tonnages were reported at  |Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, — 
: . LC) errr .84 .85 84 .85 .85 
firm prices. 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY = 79 80 79 80 ‘80 

Greases Trading was spasmodic in_ {Stearic anid, doubie pressed dist 

‘ ‘ li I Rr rere ere lb. 094 a | 09} 4 .15 
the local trade. Offerings were in larger Double pressed saponified bags 

. sacle : ' ; > - 
quantity, but buyers were exhibiting a ‘Teipie, penned diet bags | tb ry er y fe , 
strong reluctance to do anything other |stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... Ib. 084 083 08} 083 094 
than to cover immediate requirements Tee er: wees loose...... os at on reg a mh 

: R PSITORE cee ss aconco 0 04} 0: 045 .O8 

Soyabean Oil— Trading was stimulated fier we Oil, ae. NY.. = ot 083 O7% 08} 1 

A " . c t br " 07; .09 O07; 09 .10 
considerably on the Coast when importers Voasuiia, Danes mate..... lb. ‘08. ‘Nom. 064 Nom. Nom. 
were reported as offering material at |Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. .09 .10 .09 .10 ig 
. . _ . ee eee Ib. 12 13 a2 13 .16 
favorable concessions. The nominal quo- usin Gielahied “ehetee bbls 
tation for tanks remained unchanged at NY...csccserecscossees coe “se, ee 74 74 
ga ie seta tHE Extra, bleached, bbis NY. ‘a 77 7 | 77 77476 
v/2¢. Locally the market was very quiet. Nat. winter, bbls NY.... gal. 71 72 71 72 73 
328 
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46 -64 .574 
.48 -60 .60 


O84 103 .094 
.063 or 07} 
094 11 10} 
.08 11 .09 
064 .09 .08 
076 .1075 .085 
033 .05 03} 
.044 05 044 
05 .05 05 
.32 

.084 06 
03} .08} 06 
06 11} 073 
053 Nom. ..... 
12} .153 142 
10 13} 12 
093 13} 11} 


21 .52 45 
07} .09 09 
52 «#0 70 
36 .64 63 
38 .67 66 
40 .60 40 
95 1.00 95 
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" We”—Editorially Speaking 


No attempt of ours could dramatize more 
forcibly the folly of governmental opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals than did the follow- 
ing editorial in the New York Evening Sun, 
appearing February 24, under the title, 
“Not Even A Lunch Room”’: 

“Simple and neat is the question asked 
by Representative O’Connor of Oklahoma 
when, after referring to a restaurant in the 
Senate wing of the Capitol, he said: ‘They 
lost $76,000 last year. If the Government 
cannot run a restaurant or a barber shop, 
how are they going to run Muscle Shoals ?’ 

“The answer, as everybody knows, is 
that the Government probably would run 
Muscle Shoals less efficiently than the 
Senate restaurant is run. The Post Office 
ran last year at a loss of about $91,000,000. 
This year the deficit may be as great as 
$150,000,000. Yet the Post Office is the 
one job the Government has done best. 

“These are considerations advocates of 
public lightly brush aside. 
Taxpayers do not regard them so lightly.” 


ownership 


Gow 


It is currently reported that two of the 
major executives of the chemical industry 
are running fast, with their coats off and 
their tongues out, trying to catch up with 
their own publicity. 


ow 


Discussing the wisdom of the policy of 
helping the Russians set themselves up in 
the chemical business—a topic that bobs 
up quite frequently when two or three 
chemical executives gather together—one 
purveyor of chlorine said to another the 
other day: 

‘Whatever shall we do when they get 
those 150,000 cells working.”’ 

“That would be just the finest thing the 
Soviet Government could possibly do.”’ 

And they debated hotly for five minutes 
before they discovered that the one was 
electrolytic cells while the 
other believes that the only cells that will 
ever operate successfully in 
prison cells. 


discussing 
Russia are 


ow 


Chemical industry has long enjoyed the 
reputation (not entirely undeserved either) 
of being excessively secret, highly esoteric, 
quite the last word in modern industrial 
necromancy. During last month’s sudden 
and welcome upspurt of the stock market, 
Wall Street puzzled quite a bit over a trio 
of chemical mystery stories that for their 
short day were best sellers among the 
rumor mongers. Just what was the nature 
of the decline that forced the hard-working 
President of Allied to take an extended 


vacation ? What is the ‘‘conversion for- 
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mula” of American Solvents shares in 
terms of molasses? How much did’ the 
famous Alkali War cost and on what front 
were the casualties heaviest ? 


Gw 


We have admired the job Howard Nie- 
man is doing with our neighbor and con- 
temporary, T'he Textile Colorist. However, 
he has made a grievous mistake in the last 
issue. We quote, “Old Uncle Joe Cannon 
once remarked that what this country 
needed most were better five cent cigars.”’ 

For shame! To rob that lasting honor 
from the late Vice-President Marshall. 
In our system of government, witticisms 
of our vice-presidents should be protected 
by copyright laws. How else will we ever 
remember them? To ease the blow on 
the usually meticuously correct Te.tile 
Colorist, we admit full accord with the 
last deduction in the editorial, ‘“What this 
country needs more than anything else 
are fewer five cent Congressmen and more 
million dollar employers.”’ 

Along with fewer five-cent Congressmen 
we need a thorough reorganization of the 
federal government’s staff and a live per- 
sonnel. Do you remember that Vice- 
President Marshall was also once reported 
to have said, that in his time in Washing- 
ton he had seen many a plain bureau grow 
into a parlor and bedroom set. To para- 
phrase the words of the humorist about the 
weather, whose sayings are so well known 
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When you write to the Government for 
geranium seeds, don’t forget to ask for a 
carton of nitrogen fertilizer from Muscle 
Shoals, which we, the people of the United 
States, will soon be owning and operating. 

New York Times. 


With apologies to Ripley, believe it or 
not, Tuesday, February 24, 331 stocks 
made new highs and 4 new lows for the 
year 1931 or longer. 


Every time the hands of the clocks in 
the House and Senate Chambers move 
forward one hour the Treasury is out 
about $1,400. 
air! 


My, what a charge for hot 
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‘Research and Patents”’ 
Dr. Joseph Rossman 
A symposium of opinions from chemi- 
cal research leaders on the degree of pro- 
tection afforded by patents. 
““Cost Accounting in Chemical 
Industry”’ 
L. Staniforth 
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as to leave no room for dispute as to who 
first said them, ‘“‘Everybody talks about 
fewer and better congressmen and govern- 
mental bureaucy, but no one ever does 
anything about it.”’ 


Gwd 


Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce is the author of ten command- 
ments for business men struggling with 
the throes of depression and we repeat 
them. They are well worth your time. 

“Don’t blame the depression for every- 
thing which has marred the tranquility of 
the economic scene,”’ was the first. 

The others were: 

“Don’t compare peaks with slumps. 

“Don’t fall into the fallacy of expecting 
the wage earner to bear the brunt of re- 
adjustment. Talk of drastic slashes in 
American living standards border closely 
on lunacy. 

“Don’t cut loose from associated ac- 
tivities in business. 

“Don’t ignore the amazing power of the 
new technology. 

“Don’t cut marketing research. 

“Don’t overlook the stabilizing value of 
foreign markets. 

“Don’t fall into the perils of the mass 
production mania. Quantity operations 
are by no means assurance of quantity 
profits. 

“Don’t overlook the perils of obsolete 
equipment. 

“Don’t be stampeded by unfounded 
rumors.” 

Marketing research, foreign markets, the 
mass production mania and the perils of 
obsolete equipment are of particular appli- 
‘ation to the chemical industry at this 
time. 

ow 


From the February 24, issue of the New 
York Times—‘‘The measure, which creates 
the ‘Muscle Shoals Corporation of the 
United States,’ provides that, ‘all members 
of the board shall be persons that profess a 
belief in the feasibility and wisdom. . .of 
producing fixed nitrogen for sale to the 
farmers, and by reason thereof the cor- 
poration may be a self-sustaining 
continuing success’.”’ We rise to ask, 
where are such men to come from ? Our 
acquaintanceship extends to a number of 
men, whose training, knowledge, and 
business experience fit them to undertake 
the supervision of manufacturing fixed ni- 
trogen. Not one of them could fill the bill 
as laid down—simply because not one of 
them could, or would profess to a “belief 
in the feasibility and wisdom” of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of fertilizer 
plants. 


and 
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